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CHAP.  I. 

A  Companion  of  Animals  with  the  inferior 

Ranks  of  Creation. 

H  AVING  given  an  account  of  the  earth 
in  general,  and  the  advantages  and  inconve- 
niencies  with  which  it  abounds,  we  now 
come  to  confider  it  more  minutely.  Having 
defcribed  the  habitation,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  enquire  after  the  inhabitants.  Amidfl 
the  infinitely  different  productions  which  the 
earth  offers,  and  with  which  it  is  every  where 
covered,  animals  hold  the  firfl  rank  ;  as  well 
hecaufe  of  the  finer  formation  of  their  parts, 
as  of  their  luperior  power.  The  vegetable, 
Vol.  II.  B  -  which 
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which  is  fixed  to  one  fpot,  and  obliged  to  wait 
for  its  accidental  fupplies  ofnourifhment,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  priloner  of  nature.  Una¬ 
ble  tocorred  the  difadvantages  of  its  fituati- 
on,  or  to  fhield  itfelf  from  the  dangers  that 
furround  it,  every  objed  that  has  motion 
may  be  its  defiroyer. 

But,  animals  are  endowed  with  powers, 
of  motion  and  defence.,  The  greateft  part 
are  capable,  by  changing  place,  of  command¬ 
ing  Nature;  and  of  thus  obliging  her  to 
furnifh  that  nourifhment  which  is  mo  ft 
agreeable  to  their  ftate,  Thofe  few  that 
are  fixed  to  one  fpot,  even  in  this  feemingly 
helplefs  fituation,  are,  neverthelefs,  pro- 
teded  from  external  injury,  by  an  hardfhel- 
ly  covering ;  which  they  often  can  clofe  at 
pleafure,  and  thus  defend  themfelves  from 
every  affault.  And  here,  I  think,  we  may 
draw  the  line  between  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms.  Every  animal,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  finds  protedion  from  injury  5 
either  from  its  force,  or  courage,  its  fwift- 
nefs,  or  cunning.  Some  are  proteded  by 
hiding  in  convenient  places  ;  and  others  by 
taking  refuge  in  an  hard  refifting  fhell.  But, 
vegetables  are  totally  unproteded  ;  they  are 
expofed  to  every  aflfailant,  and  patiently  ful>- 
nuffive  in  every  attack.  In  a  word,  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  an  organized  being  that  is  in  fome 

meafure 
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meafure  provided  for  its  own  fecurity  •  a 
vegetable  is  deflitute  of  every  protection. 

But  though  it  is  very  eafy,  without  the 
help  of  definitions,  to  diftinguifh  a  plant 
from  an  animal,  yet  both  poffefs  many  pro¬ 
perties  fo  much  alike,  that  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  as  they  are  called,  feem  mixed  with 
each  other.  Hence  it  frequently  puzzles  the 
naturalift  to  tell  exactly  where  animal  life 
begins,  and  vegetative  terminates  ;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  it  eafy  to  refolve,  whether  fome  ob¬ 
jects  offered  to  view  be  of  the  loweft  of  the 
animal,  or  the  higheft  of  the  vegetable  races. 
The  fenfitive  plant,  that  moves  at  the  touch, 
feems  to  have  as  much  perception  as  the  frefh 
water  polypus,  that  is  poflefTed  of  a  ftill 
flower  fhare  of  motion.  Befides,  the  fenfi¬ 
tive  plant  will  not  re-produce  upon  cutting 
in  pieces,  which  the  polypus  is  known  to 
do  ;  fo  that  the  vegetable  production  feems 
to  have  the  fuperiority.  But,  notwdthftand- 
ing  this,  the  polypus  hunts  for  its  food,  as 
moft  other  animals  do.  It  changes  its  fitua- 
tion  ;  and,  therefore  poffefles  a  power  of 
chufing  its  food,  or  retreating  from  danger. 
Still,  therefore,  the  animal  kingdom  is  far  re¬ 
moved  above  the  vegetable  ;  and  its  loweft 
denizen  is  pofTefTed  of  very  great  privileges, 
when  compared  with  the  plants  with  which 
it  is  often  furrounded. 

B  2 
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However,  both  dalles  have  many  refem- 
blances,  by  which  they  are  railed  above  the 
un-organized  and  inert  maffes  of  nature. 
Minerals  are  mere  inadive,  infenlible  bodies, 
entirely  motionlefs  of  themfelves,  and  wait¬ 
ing  forrie  external  force  to  alter  their  forms, 
or  their  properties.  But  it  is  otherwife 
with  animals  and  vegetables  •  thefe  are  en¬ 
dued  with  life  and  vigour  ;  they  have  their 
ftate  of  improvement  and  decay;  they  are 
capable  of  reproducing  their  kinds ;  they 
grow  from  feeds,  in  fome,  and  from  cuttings 
in  others  ;  they  feem  all  poffelfed  of  fenfa- 
tion,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree;  they  both 
have  their  enmities  and  affedions ;  and  as 
fome  animals  are,  by  nature,  impelled  to 
violence,  fo  fome  plants  are  found  to  ex¬ 
terminate  all  others,  and  make  a  wilder- 
nets  of  the  places  round  them.  As  the 
lion  makes  a  defert  of  the  foreft  where  it 
refides,  thus  no  other  plant  will  grow  un¬ 
der  the  lhade  of  the  machine!- tree.  Thus, 
alfo,  that  plant,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  called 
caraguata,  clings  round  whatever  tree  it 
happens  to  approach  :  there  it  quickly  gains 
the  afcendant;  and,  loading  the  fame  with 
a  verdure  not  its  own,  keeps  away  that 
nourifhment  defigned  to  feed  the  trunk  ; 
rand,  at  laft,  entirely  deftrovs  its  fupporter. 

As 
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As  all  animals  are  ultimately  iupport- 
cd  upon  vegetables,  fo  vegetables  are  great¬ 
ly  propagated,  by  being  made  a  part  of  ani¬ 
mal  food.  Birds  diftribute  the  feeds  where- 
ever  they  fly,  and  quadrupeds  prune  them 
into  greater  luxuriance.  By  thefe  means 
the  quantity  of  food,  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
is  kept  equal  to  the  number  of  the  confu- 
mers  ;  and,  left  fome  of  the  weaker  ranks 
of  animals  fhould  find  nothing  for  their  fup- 
port,  but  all  the  provifions  be  devoured 
by  the  ftrong,  different  vegetables  are  ap¬ 
propriated-  to  different  appetites.  If  tranf- 
grelfing  this  rule,  the  ftronger  ranks  fhould 
invade  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and,  break¬ 
ing  through  all  regard  to  appetite,  fhould 
make  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of  every  vege¬ 
table,  nature  then  punifhes  the  tranfgref- 
fion,  and  poifon  marks  the  crime  as  capi¬ 
tal. 

If  again  we  compare  vegetables  and  ani¬ 
mals,  with  refped  to  the  places  where  they 
are  found,  we  fhall  find  them  bearing  a  ftili 
ftronger  fimilitude.  The  vegetables  that 
grow  in  a  dry  and  funny  foil,  are  ftrong 
and  vigorous,  though  not  luxuriant ;  fo, 
alfo,  are  the  animals  of  fuch  a  climate. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  the  joint 
product  of  heat  and  moifture,  are  luxuriant 
and  tender:  and  the  animals  alfimilating 
to  the  vegetable  food,  on  which  they  ulti¬ 
mately 
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xnately  fubfift,  are  much  larger  in  fuch  places 
than  in  others.  Thus,  in  the  internal  parts 
of  South -America,  and  Africa,  where  the 
fun  ufuallv  fcorches  all  above,  while  inun- 
dations  cover  all  below,  the  infedis,  reptiles* 
and  other  animals,  grow  to  a  prodigious 
fize  :  the  earth-worm  of  America  is  often  a 
yard  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  walking 
cane  ;  the  boiguacu,  which  is  the  largeft  of 
the  ferpent  kind,  is  fometimes  forty  feet  in 
length  ;  the  bats,  in  thofe  countries,  are  as 
big  as  a  rabbit ;  the  toads  are  bigger  than  a 
duck,  and  their  fpiders  are  as  large  as  a  fpar- 
row.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  where  vegetable  na¬ 
ture  is  fhnted  of  its  growth,  the  few  animals 
in  thofe  climates  partake  of  the  diminution; 
all  the  wild  animals,  except  the  bear,  are 
much  flnaller  than  in  milder  countries;  and 
fuch  of  the  domeftic  kinds  as  are  carried 
thither,  quickly  degenerate,  and  grow  lefs. 
Their  very  infe&s  are  of  the  minute  kinds, 
their  bees  and  fpiders  being  not  half  fo  large 
as  thofe  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  fimiiitude  between  vegetables  and 
animals  is  no  where  more  obvious  than  in 
thofe  that  belong  to  the  ocean,  where  the 
nature  of  one  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
neceffities  of  the  other.  This  element  it  is 
well  known  has  its  vegetables,  and  its  infe&s 
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that  feed  upon  them  in  great  abundance. 
Over  many  tra&s  of  the  fea,  a  weed  is  feen 
floating,  which  covers  the  furface,  and  gives 
the  refemblance  of  a  green  and  extenfive 
meadow.  On  the  under  fide  of  thcfe  unfta- 
ble  plants,  millions  of  little  animals  are 
found,  adapted  to  their  fituation.  For  as 
their  ground,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  lies  over 
their  heads,  their  feet  are  placed  upon  their 
backs  -  and  as  land  animals  have  their  legs 
below  their  bodies,  thefe  have  them  above. 
At  land  alfo,  moft  animals  are  furnifhed  with 
eyes  to  fee  their  food  -  but  at  fea,  almoft  all 
the  reptile  kinds  are  without  eyes,  w7hich 
might  only  give  them  profpedts  of  danger,  at 
a  time  when  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
efcaping  it  *. 

Thus,  in  all  places,  we  perceive  an  obvious 
fimilitude  between  the  animals  and  the  ve¬ 
getables  of  every  region.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  moft  perfect  races  have  the  leaft 
fimilitude  to  the  vegetable  productions  on 
which  they  are  ultimately  fed  •  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  meaner  the  animal,  the  more 
local  it  is  found  to  be,  and  the  more  it  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  varieties  of  the  foil  where  it 
refides.  Many  of  the  more  humble  reptile 
kinds  are  not  only  confined  to  one  country, 
but  alfo  to  a  plant ;  nay,  even  to  a  leaf. 

Upon 


*  LinnEei  Aincenitates,  vol.  v.  p.  68. 
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Upon  that  they  fubfift  •  encreafe  with  its 
vegetation,  and  feem  to  decay  as  it  declines. 
They  are  merely  the  circumfcribed  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  tingle  vegetable  ;  take  them  from 
that  and  they  inftantly  die ;  being  entirely 
affimilatedto  the  plant  they  feed  on,  aflum- 
ing  its  colour,  and  even  its  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties.  For  this  reafon  there  are  infinite 
numbers  of  the  meaner  animals  that  we  have 
never  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  they  are  incapable  of  living  fepa- 
rate  from  their  kindred  vegetables,  which 
grow  only  in  a  certain  climate. 

Such  animals  as  are  formed  more  perfect, 
lead  a  life  of  lefs  dependance ;  and,  fome 
kinds  are  found  to  fubfift  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  fame  time.  But,  of  all 
the  races  of  animated  nature,  man  is  the 
leaft  affeded  by  the  foil  where  he  refides, 
and  leaft  influenced  by  the  variations  of 
vegetable  fuftenance:  equally  unaffeded  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  warm  climates,  or  the 
fterility  of  the  poles,  he  has  fpread  his  ha¬ 
bitations  over  the  whole  earth  ;  and  finds 
fubfiftence  as  w7ell  arnidft  the  ice  of  the 
north  as  the  burning  defarts  under  the  line. 
All  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature,  as  has 
been  faid,  have  peculiar  propenfities  to 
peculiar  climates ;  they  are  circumfcribed 
to  zones,  and  confined  to  territories  where 

their 
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their  proper  food  is  found  in  greateft 
abundance  j  but,  man  may  be  called  the 
animal  of  every  climate,  and  fuffers  but 
very  gradual  alterations  from  the  nature  of 
any  fituation. 

As  to  animals  of  a  meaner  rank,  whom 
man  compels  to  attend  him  in  his  migra¬ 
tions,  thefe  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  hate 
of  conftraint,  and  upon  vegetable  food, 
often  different  from  that  of  their  native  foil, 
they  very  foon  alter  their  natures  with  the 
nature  of  their  nourifhment,  affimilate  to 
the  vegetables  upon  which  they  are  fed, 
and  thus  affume  very  different  habits  as 
well  as  appearances.  Thus,  man,  unaffec¬ 
ted  himfelf,  alters  and  dire&s  the  nature  of 
other  animals  at  hispleafure;  encreafes  their 
flrength  for  his  delight,  or  their  patience 
for  his  neceffities. 

And  this  power  of  altering  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  things  feems  to  have  been  given 
him  for  very  wife  purpofes.  The  Deity, 
when  he  made  the  earth,  was  willing  to 
give  his  favoured  creature  many  opponents, 
that  might  at  once  exercife  his  virtues,  and 
call  forth  his  latent  abilities.  Hence  we 
find,  in  thofp  wide  uncultivated  w7ilder- 
neffes,  where  man,  in  his  favage  ftate,  owns 
inferior  ftrength,  and  the  beafts  claim  divi¬ 
ded  dominion,  that  the  whole  foreft  fwarms 

with 


with  noxious  animals  and  vegetables ;  ani¬ 
mals,  as  yet  undefcribed,  and  vegetables 
which  want  a  name.  In  thofe  receffes  Na¬ 
ture  feems  rather  lavifb  than  magnificent, 
in  bellowing  life.  The  trees  are  ufually  of 
the  largeft  kinds,  covered  round  with  para- 
lite  plants,  and  interwoven  at  the  tops 
with  each  other.  The  boughs,  both  above 
and  below,  are  peopled  with  various  ge¬ 
nerations  ^  forne  of  which  have  never  been 
upon  the  ground,  and  others  that  have 
never  ftirred  from  the  branches  on  which 
they  were  produced.  In  this  manner  mil¬ 
lions  of  minute,  and  loathfome  creatures^ 
purfne  a  round  of  uninterrupted  exigence, 
and  enjoy  a  life  fcarce  fuperior  to  vegeta¬ 
tion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  vegetables, 
in  thofe  places,  are  of  the  larger  kinds, 
while  the  animal  race  is  of  the  fmaller  : 
but,  man  has  altered  this  difpofition  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  having,  in  a  great  meafure,  levelled 
the  extenfive  forefts,  cultivated  the  fofter 
and  finer  vegetables,,  deftroyed  the  num- 
berlefs  tribes  of  minute  and  noxious  ani¬ 
mals,  and  taken  every  method  to  encreafe 
a  numerous  breed  of  the  larger  kinds.  He 
thus  has  exercifed  a  fevere  control  •  un¬ 
peopled  nature,  to  embellifh  it  ;  and  di- 
minifhed  the  fize  of  vegetable,  in  order  to 
improve  that  of  the  animal  kingdom. 


To 
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To  fubdue  the  earth  to  his  own  ufe,  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  man  ;  which 
was  only  to  be  done  by  encreafing  the  number 
of  plants,  and  diminifhing  that  of  animals: 
to  multiply  exigence,  alone  was  that  of  the 
Deity.  For  this  reafon,  we  find,  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  that  animal  life  is  encreafed  to 
the  greateft  quantity  polfible :  and,  we  can 
fcarce  form  a  fyftem  that  could  add  to  its 
numbers.  Firft,  plants,  or  trees,  are  pro¬ 
vided,  by  Nature,  of  the  largeft  kinds;  and, 
confequently,  the  nourifhing  furface  is  thus 
extended.  In  the  fecond  place,  there  are  ani¬ 
mals  peculiar  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable, 
fo  that  no  part  of  it  is  loft.  But,  the  greateft 
poffible  encreafe  of  life  would  ftill  be  deficient 
were  there  not  other  animals  that  lived  upon 
animals  themfelves ;  and  thefe  are,  them- 
felves,  •'in  turn,  food  for  fome  other  greater 
and  ftronger  fet  of  creatures.  Were  all  ani¬ 
mals  to  live  upon  vegetables  alone,  thoufands 
would  be  extind  that  now  have  exiftence,  as 
the  quantity  of  their  provifion  would  fhortly 
fail.  But,  as  things  are  wifely  conftituted, 
one  animal  now  fupports  another ;  and  thus, 
all  take  up  lefs  room  than  they  would  by 
living  on  the  fame  food  ;  as,  to  make  ufe  of 
a  familiar  inftance,  a  greater  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  crowded  into  the  fame  fpace,  if 
each  is  made  to  bear  his  fellow  upon  his 
fhoulders. 


To 
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To  diminifti  the  number  of  animals,  and 
encreafe  that  of  vegetables,  has  been  the  ge¬ 
neral  fcope  of  human  induftry ;  and,  if  we 
compare  the  utility  of  the  kinds,  with  re- 
fped  to  man,  we  fhall  find,  that  of  the  vaft 
variety  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  very  few 
are  ferviceable  to  him  ;  and,  in  the  vegetable, 
but  very  few  are  entirely  noxious.  How  fmall 
a  part  of  the  infed  tribes,  for  inftance,  are 
beneficial  to  mankind,  and  what  numbers 
are  injurious  !  In  fome  countries  they  almofl 
darken  the  air:  a  candle  cannot  be  lighted 
‘without  their  inftantly  flying  upon  it,  and 
putting  out  the  flame.  *  The  clofeft  receffes 
are  no  fafeguard  from  their  annoyance;  and 
the  moft  beautiful  landfcapes  of  nature  only 
ferve  to  invite  their  rapacity.  As  thefe  are 
injurious,  from  their  multitudes  ;  fo  moft  of 
the  larger  kinds  are  equally  dreadful  to  him, 
from  their  courage  and  ferocity.  In  the  moft 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  foreft  thefe  main¬ 
tain  an  undifputed  empire  ;  and  man  in¬ 
vades  their  retreats  with  terror.  Thefe  are 
terrible  ;  and  there  are  ftill  more  that  are 
utterly  ufelefs  to  him,  that  ferve  to  take 
up  that  room  which  more  beneficial  crea¬ 
tures  might  poflefs ;  and  incommode  him, 
rather  with  their  numbers  than  their  en¬ 
mities.  Thus,  in  a  catalogue  of  land  ani¬ 
mals. 

*  Ulloa’s  Defcription  of  Guayaquil. 
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mals,  that  amounts  to  more  than  twenty 
thoufand,  we  can  fcarcely  reckon  up  an 
hundred  that  are  any  way  ufeful  to  him; 
the  reft,  being  either  all  his  open,  or  his 
fecret  enemies,  immediately  attacking  him 
in  perfon,  or  intruding  upon  that  food  he 
has  appropriated  to  himfelf.  Vegetables,  on 
the  contrary,  though  exifting  in  greater 
variety,  are  but  few  of  them  noxious.  The 
moft  deadly  poifons  are  often  of  great  ufe 
in  medicine  and  even  thofe  plants  that 
only  feem  to  cumber  the  ground,  ferve  for 
food  to  that  race  of  animals  which  he  has 
taken  into  friendfhip,  or  protection.  The 
fmaller  tribes  of  vegetables,  in  particular, 
are  cultivated,  as  contributing  either  to  his 
neceflities,  or  amufement ;  fo  that  vegetable 
life  is  as  much  promoted,  by  human  in- 
duftry,  as  animal  life  is  controlled  and  di- 
minifhed. 

Hence,  it  was  not  without  a  long  ftrug- 
gle,  and  various  combinations,  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  art,  that  man  acquired  his  prefent 
dominion.  Almoft  every  good  that  he 
poflefles  was  the  refult  of  the  conteft  ;  for, 
every  day,  as  he  was  contending,  he  was 
growing  more  wife  ;  and,  patience  and  for¬ 
titude  were  the  fruits  of  his  induftry. 

From  hence,  alfo,  w*e  fee  the  neceftity 
of  fome  animals  living  upon  each  other, 
to  fill  up  the  plan  of  Providence  ;  and 
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we  may,  confequently,  infer  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  man’s  living  upon  all.  Both  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables  feem  equally  fitted  to 
his  appetites ;  and,  were  any  religious,  or 
moral  motives,  to  reftrain  him  from  taking 
away  life,  upon  any  account,  he  would  only 
thus  give  exiftence  to  a  variety  of  beings 
made  to  prey  upon  each  other ;  and,  inftead 
of  preventing,  he  would  only  thus  multiply 
mutual  deftru&ioiu 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Generation  of  Animals. 
Before  we  furvey  animals  in  their 

Bate  of  maturity,  and  performing  the 
fun&ions  adapted  to  their  refpe&ive  na¬ 
tures,  method  requires  that  we  fhould  con- 
fider  them  in  the  more  early  periods  of 
their  exigence.  There  was  a  time  wdien 
the  proudeft  and  the  nobleft  animal  was 
a  partaker  of  the  fame  imbecility  wTith  the 
meaneft  reptile;  and,  while  yet  a  candidate 
for  exiftence,  was  equally  helplefs  and 
contemptible.  In  their  incipient  ftate  all 
are  upon  a  footing ;  the  infeft  and  the  phi— 
lofopher  being  equally  infenfible,  clogged 
with  matter,  and  unconfcious  of  exiftence. 
Where  then  are  we  to  begin  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  thofe  beings,  that  make  fuch  a 
diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  creation  ?  Or, 
where  lie  thole  peculiar  chara&ers  in  the 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  animated  nature; 
that  mark  one  animal  as  deftined  to  creep 
in  the  duft,  and  another  to  glitter  on  the 
throne  ? 

This  has  been  a  fubjeft  that  has  employed 
the  curiofity  of  all  ages,  and  the  philofophers 
of  every  age  have  attempted  the  folution.  In 
tracing  up  Nature  to  her  moft  hidden  recefles, 

the 
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fhe  becomes  too  minute,  or  obfcure,  for 
our  infpe&ion ;  fo  that  we  find  it  impofli- 
ble  to  mark  her  firft  differences,  to  difcover 
the  point  where  animal  life  begins,  or 
the  caufe  that  conduces  to  fet  it  in  mo¬ 
tion.  We  know  little  more  than  that  the 
greateft  number  of  animals  require  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  male  and  female  to  reproduce 
their  kind  ;  and  that  thefe,  diftindly  and 
invariably,  are  found  to  beget  creatures  of 
their  own  fpecies.  Curiofity  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  adive,  in  trying  to  difcover  the 
immediate  refult  of  this  union,  how  far 
either  fex  contributes  to  the  beftowing  ani¬ 
mal  life;  and  whether  it  be  to  the  male  or 
female  that  we  are  moft  indebted  for  the 
privilege  of  our  exiftence. 

Hippocrates  has  fuppofed  that  fecundity 
proceeded  from  the  mixture  of  the  feminal 
liquor  of  both  fexes,  each  of  which .  equal¬ 
ly  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  in¬ 
cipient  animal.  Ariftotle,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  the  feminal  liquor  in  the 
male  alone  to  contribute  to  this  purpofe, 
while  the  female  fupplied  the  proper  nou- 
rifhment  for  its  fupport.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  thefe  fathers  of  philofophy  ; 
and  thefe  continued  to  be  adopted  by  the 
naturalifts,  and  fchool-men,  of  fucceeding 
ages,  with  blind  veneration.  At  length, 

Steno 
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Steno  and  Harvey,  taking  anatomy  for  their 
guide,  gave  mankind  a  nearer  view  of  na¬ 
ture,  juft  advancing  into  animation.  Thefe 
perceived  in  all  fuch  animals  as  produced 
their  young  alive,  two  glandular  bodies, 
i  near  the  womb,  refembling  that  ovary, 
or  duller  of  fmall  eggs,  which  is  found  in 
fowls ,  and,  from  the  analogy  between  both, 
they  gave  thefe  aifo  the  name  of  ovaria. 
Thefe,  as  they  refembled  eggs,  they  na¬ 
turally  concluded  had  the  fame  offices  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  induced  to  think 
that  all  animals,  of  what  kind  foever,  were 
produced  from  eggs.  At  firft,  however, 
there  was  fome  altercation  raifed  againfl 
this  fyftem  •  for,  as  thefe  ovaria  were  fe- 
parate  from  the  womb,  it  was  objected  that 
they  could  not  be  any  way  inftrumental  in 
replenishing  that  organ,  with  which  they 
did  not  communicate.  But,  upon  more 
minute  infpedion,  Fallopius,  the  anato- 
mift,  perceived  two  tubular  veffels  depend¬ 
ing  from  the  womb,  which,  like  the  horns 
of  a  fnail,  had  a  power  of  ereding  them- 
felves,  of  embracing  the  ovaria,  and  of 
receiving  the  eggs,  in  order  to  be  fecun¬ 
dated  by  the  feminal  liquor.  This  difeove- 
ry  feemed,  for  a  long  time  after,  to  fix 
the  opinions  of  philofophers.  The  dodrine 
of  Hippocrates  was  re-eftablifhed,  and  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  generation  was  aferibed 

Vol.  II,  C  to 
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to  the  female.  This  was,  for  a  long  time* 
the  eftablifhed  opinion  of  the  fehools  j  but 
Lowenhoeck,  once  more,  lliook  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  produced  a  new  fchifm  among 
the  lovers  of  fpeculatiom  Upon  examining 
the  feminal  liquor  of  a  great  variety  of  male 
animals,  with  microfcopes,  which  helped 
his  fight  more  than  that  of  any  of  his 
iuccefiors,  he  perceived  therein  infinite 
numbers. of  little  living  creatures,  like  tad¬ 
poles,  very  brifk,  and  floating  in  the  fluid, 
with  a  Teeming  voluntary  motion.  Each 
of  thefe,  therefore,  was  thought  to  be  the 
rudiments  of  an  animal,  fimilar  to  that 
from  which  it  was  produced  *  and  this  only 
required  a  reception  from  the  female,  to¬ 
gether  with  proper  nourifhment,  to  com¬ 
plete  its  growth.  The  bufinefs  of  genera¬ 
tion  was  now,  therefore,  given  back  to  the 
male  a  fecond  time,  by  many  ;  while 
others  fufpended  their  aflent,  and  chofe 
rather  to  confefs  ignorance  than  to  embrace 
error''*. 

In  this  manner  has  the  difpute  continued 
for  feveral  ages,  fome  accidental  difcovery 
ferving,  at  intervals,  to  renewr  the  debate, 
and  revive  curiofity.  It  was  a  fubjedl 
where  fpeculation  could  find  much  room  to 
difplay  itfelf ,  and,  Mr.  Bufton,  who  loved 
to  fpeculate,  would  not  omit  fuch  an  op¬ 
portunity 

*  Bonet’s  Confiderations  fur  Corps  Organifes, 
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portunity  of  giving  Icope  to  his  propenfity. 
According  to  this  moil  pleafing  of  all  natu- 
ralifts,  the  microfcope  difcovers  that  the 
feminal  liquor,  not  only  of  males,  but  of 
females  alfo,  abounds  in  thefe  moving  little 
animals,  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
and  that  they  appear  equally  brifk  in  ei¬ 
ther  fluid.  Thefe  he  takes  not  to  be  real 
animals,  but  organical  particles,  which,  be¬ 
ing  Ample,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  organized 
themfelves,  but  which  go  to  the  compofition 
of  all  organized  bodies  whatfoever.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  a  tooth,  in  the  wheel  of  a 
watch,  cannot  be  called  either  the  wheel, 
or  the  watch,  and  yet  contributes  to  the 
fum  of  the  machine.  Tliefe  organical  parti¬ 
cles  are,  according  to  him,  diffufed  through¬ 
out  all  nature,  and  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  feminal  liquor,  but  in  mod  other 
fluids  in  the  parts  of  vegetables,  and  all 
parts  of  animated  nature.  As  they  happen, 
therefore,  to  be  differently  applied,  they 
ferve  to  confxitute  a  part  ot  the  animal,  or 
the  vegetable,  whofe  growth  they  ferve  to 
encreafe,  while  the  fuperfluity  is  thrown  off 
in  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes,  for  the 
re-produ£lion  of  other  animals  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thefe  particles 
affume  different  figures,  according  to  the 
receptacle  into  wTich  they  enter  *,  falling 
into  the  womb  they  unite  into  a  foetus  j 
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beneath  the  bark  of  a  tree  they  pullulate 
into  branches  ^  and,  in  fhort,  the  fame  par¬ 
ticles  that  firft  formed  the  animal  in  the 
womb,  contribute  to  encreafe  its  growth 
when  brought  forth 

To  this  fyftem  it  has  been  objeded,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  organ ical  fub~ 
fiances  without  being  organized  ;  and  that, 
if  di veiled  of  organization  themfelves,  they 
could  never  make  an  organized  body,  as 
an  infinity  of  circles  could  never  make  a 
triangle.  It  has  been  objeded,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  conceive  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  thefe  organical  particles  than  even 
that  of  the  animal,  whofe  growth  we  are 
enquiring  after  ^  and  this  fyftem,  therefore, 
attempts  to  explain  one  obfcure  thing  by 
another  ft  ill  more  obfcure. 

But  an  objection,  If  ill  ftronger  than  thefe, 
has  been  advanced,  by  an  ingenious  coun¬ 
tryman  of  our  own  ;  who  afferts,  that  thefe 
little  animals,  which  thus  appear  fwim- 
ming,  and  fporting,  in  almoft  every  fluid 
we  examine  with  a  juicrofcope,  are  not 
real  living  particles,  but  fome  of  the  more 
opake  parts  of  the  fluid,  that  are  thus  en- 
creafed  in  fize,  and  feem  to  have  a  much 
greater  motion  than  they  have  in  reality.  For 
the  motion  being  magnified  with  the  objed, 

the 
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the  fmalleft  degree  of  it  will  feem  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  a  being  almoft  at  reft  may, 
by  thefe  means,  be  apparently  put  into 
violent  a&ion.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we 
look  upon  the  fails  of  a  windmill  moving, 
at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  go  very  flow’  • 
but,  if  we  approach  them,  and  thus  magni¬ 
fy  their  bulk  to  our  eye,  they  go  round 
with  great  rapidity.  A  microfcope,  in  the 
lame  manner,  ferves  to  bring  our  eye  clofe 
to  the  objedt,  and  thus  to  enlarge  it ;  and 
not  only  encreafe  the  magnitude  of  its 
parts,  but  of  its  motion.  Hence,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  follow,  that  thefe  organicai 
particles  that  are  faid  to  conftitute  the  bulk 
of  living  nature,  are  but  mere  optical  il- 
lufions ;  and  the  fyftem  founded  on  them 
muft,  like  them,  be  illufive. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  objections,  have 
been  made  to  this  fyftem  ;  which,  inftead  of 
enlightening  the  mind,  ferve  only  to  Shew, 
that  too  clofe  a  purfuit  of  Nature  chiefly 
leads  to  uncertainty.  Happily,  however, 
for  mankind,  the  moft  intricate  enquiries  are 
generally  the  moft  ufelefs.  Inftead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  balancing  accounts  between  the 
fexes,  and  attempting  to  afcertain  to  which 
the  buflnefs  of  generation  moft  properly  be¬ 
longs,  it  will  be  more  inftrudtive,  as  well  as 
amuflng,  to  begin  with  animal  nature,  from 
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its  earlieft  retirements,  and  evanefcent  out¬ 
lines,  and  purfue  the  incipient  creature 
through  all  its  changes  in  the  womb  till  it 
arrives  into  open  day. 

The  ufual  diftinCtion  of  animals,  with 
refpeCt  to  their  manner  of  generation,  has 
been  into  the  oviparous  and  viviparous 
kinds ;  or,  in  other  words,  into  thofe  that 
bring  forth  an  egg,  which  is  afterwards 
hatched  into  life,  and  thofe  that  bring  forth 
their  young  alive  and  perfect.  In  one  of 
thefe  two  ways  all  animals  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  produced,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
generation  were  fuppofed  imaginary  or  er¬ 
roneous.  But  later  difcoveries  have  taught 
us  to  be  more  cautious  in  making  general 
conclufions,  and  have  even  induced  many  to 
doubt  whether  animal  life  may  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  merely  from  putrefaction 

Indeed,  the  infinite  number  of  creatures 
that  putrid  fubftances  feem  to  give  birth  to, 
and  the  variety  of  little  mfeCts  feen  floating 
in  liquors,  by  the  microfcope,  appear  to  fa¬ 
vour  this  opinion.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  former  method  of  claffing  ani¬ 
mals  can  now  by  no  means  be  admitted, 
as  we  find  many  animals  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  neither  from  the  womb,  nor  from 
the  fhell,  but  merely  from  cuttings  •  fo 

that 
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that  to  multiply  life  in  fome  creatures, 
it  is  fufficient  only  to  multiply  the  diflfedti- 
on.  This  being  the  fimplefi  method  of 
generation,  and  that  in  which  life  feetns 
to  require  the  fmalleft  preparation  for  its 
exiftence,  I  will  begin  writh  it,  and  fo 
proceed  to  the  two  other  kinds,  from  the 
meaneft  to  the  mod  elaborate. 

The  earth-worm,  the  millipedes,  the 
fea-w7orm,  and  many  marine  infeefis,  may 
be  multiplied  by  being  cut  in  pieces;  but 
the  polypus  is  noted  for  its  amazing  fer^.. 
tility;  and  from  hence  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  the  defeription.  The  ftrudure  of 
the  polypus  may  be  compared  to  the  finger 
of  a  a;love,  open  at  one  end,  and  clofed  at 
the  other.  The  clofe  i  end  reprefents  the 
tail  of  the  polypus,  wTith  which  it  ferves  to 
fix  itfelf  to  any  fubftance  it  happens  to  be 
upon;  the  open  end  may  be  compared  to 
the  mouth;  and,  if  we  conceive'  fix  or 
eight  fmall  firings  iffuing  from  this  end, 
we  fhall  have  a  proper  idea  of  its  arms, 
which  it  can  erect,  lengthen,  and  contract, 
at  pleafure,  like  the  horns  of  afnail.  This 
creature  is  very  voracious,  and  makes  ufe 
of  its  arms  as  a  fifherman  does  of  his  net, 
to  catch,  and  entangle  fuch  little  animals 
as  happen  to  come  within  its  reach.  It 
lengthens  thefe  arms  feveral  inches,  keeps 
them  feparated  from  each  othor,  and  thus 
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occupies  a  large  fpace  in  the  water,  in 
which  it  refides.  Thefe  arms,  when  ex¬ 
tended,  are  as  fine  as  threads  of  fiik,  and 
have  a  moft  exquifite  degree  of  feeling.  If 
a  fmall  worm  happens  to  get  withm  the 
fphere  of  their  activity,  it  is  quickly  en¬ 
tangled  by  one  of  thefe  arms,  and,  foon 
after,  the  other  arms  come  to  its  aid  : 
thefe  altogether  fhortening,  the  worm  is 
drawn  into  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  quick¬ 
ly  devoured,  colouring  the  body  as  it  is 
fwallowed.  Thus  much  is  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  of  this  animal’s  method  of  living, 
to  fhew  that  it  is  not  of  the  vegetable 
tribe,  but  a  real  animal,  performing  the 
functions  which  other  animals  are  found 
to  perform,  and  endued  with  powers  that 
many  of  them  are  deftitute  of.  But  what 
is  moft  extraordinary  remains  yet  to  be 
told  ;  for,  if  examined  with  a  microfcope, 
there  are  feen  feveral  little  fpecks,  like 
buds,  that  feem  to  pullulate  from  different 
parts  of  its  body  •  and  thefe,  foon  after 
appear  to  be  young  polypi  themfelves,  and 
like  the  large  polypus,  begin  to  caft  their 
little  arms  about  for  prey,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Whatever  they  happen  to  enfnare  is 
devoured,  and  gives  a  colour  not  only  to 
their  own  bodies,  but  to  that  of  the  pa~ 
rent  fo  that  the  fame  food  is  digefted,  and 
ferves  for  the  nourifhment  of  both.  The 
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food  of  the  little  one  paffes  into  the 
large  polypus,  and  colours  its  body ;  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  digefts,  and  fwallows  its 
food  to  pafs  into  theirs.  In  this  manner 
every  polypus  has  a  new  colony  fprouting 
from  its  body;  and  thefe  new  ones,  even 
while  attached  to  the  parent  animal,  be¬ 
come  parents  themfelves,  having  a  fmaller 
colony  alfo  budding  from  them.  All,  at  the 
fame  time,  bufily  employed  in  feeking  for 
their  prey,  and  the  food  of  any  one  of 
them  ferving  for  the  nourifhment,  and  cir¬ 
culating  through  the  bodies  of  all  the  reft. 
This  fociety,  however,  is  every  hour  dift* 
folving  *  thofe  newly  produced  are  feen  at 
intervals  to  leave  the  body  of  the  large  po¬ 
lypus,  and  become,'  fhortly  after,  the  head 
of  a  beginning  colony  themfelves. 

In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies 
naturally  ;  but,  one  may  take  a  much 
readier  and  fhorter  way  to  encreafe  them, 
and  this  only  by  cutting  them  in  pieces. 
Though  cut  into  thoufands  of  parts,  each 
part  ftill  retains  its  vivacious  quality,  each 
fhortly  becomes  a  diftind  and  a  complete 
polypus  ;  whether  cut  lengthways,  or  croff- 
ways,  it  is  all  the  fame  ;  this  extraordinary 
creature  feems  a  gainer  by  our  endeavours, 
and  multiplies  by  apparent  deftrudion.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried,  times  without 
number,  and  ftill  attended  with  the  fame 
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fuccefs.  Here,  therefore,  naturalifts  who 
have  been  blamed  for  the  cruelty  of  their 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  may  now 
boaft  of  their  encreafing  animal  life,  inftead 
of  deftroying  it.  The  production  of  the 
polypus  is  a  kind  of  philofophical  genera¬ 
tion.  'The  famous  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  produce 
children  by  the  fame  method  as  trees  are 
produced  ;  the  polypus  is  multiplied  in  this 
manner^  and  every  philofopher  may  thus, 
if  he  pleafes,  boaft  of  a  very  numerous, 
though,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  a  very  ufelefs 
progeny. 

This  method  of  generation,  from  cut¬ 
tings,  may  be  confidered  as  the  mold  fimple 
kind,  and  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  little 
pains  Nature  takes  in  the  formation  of  her 
lower,  and  humbler  productions.  As  the 
removal  of  thefe  from  inanimate  into  ani¬ 
mal  exiftence  is  but  fmall,  there  are  but 
few  preparations  made  for  their  journey. 
No  organs  of  generation  feem  provided, 
no  womb  to  receive,  no  (hell  to  proteCt 
them  in  their  ftate  of  tranfition.  The  little 
reptile  is  quickly  fitted  for  all  the  offices 
of  its  humble  fphere,  and,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  arrives  at  the  height  of  its  contemptible 
perfection. 

The  next  generation  is  of  thofe  animals 
that  we  fee  produced  from  the  egg.  In  this 
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manner  all  birds,  moil  fifties,  and  many  of 
the  infed  tribes,  are  brought  forth.  An  egg 
may  be  confidered  as  a  womb,  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  but  juft  beginning  to  be  formed. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incomplete 
delivery,  in  which  the  animal  is  difburthened 
of  its  young  before  its  perfed  formation. 
Fifties,  and  infeds,  indeed,  moft  ufually  com¬ 
mit  the  care  of  their  eggs  to  hazard  ;  but 
birds,  which  are  more  perfedly  formed,  are 
found  to  hatch  them  into  maturity,  by  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies.  However,  any  other 
heat,  of  the  fame  temperature,  would  anfwer 
the  end  as  well ;  for  either  the  warmth  of 
the  fun,  or  of  a  ftove,  is  equally  efficacious 
in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  per- 
fedion.  In  this  refped,  therefore,  we  may 
confider  generation  from  the  egg  as  inferior 
to  that  in  which  the  animal  is  brought  forth 
alive.  Nature  has  taken  care  of  the  vivi¬ 
parous  animal  in  every  ftage  of  its  exigence. 
That  force  which  feparates  it  from  the  pa¬ 
rent,  feparates  it  from  life;  and  the  embryo 
is  fhiclded  with  unceafing  protedion  till  it 
arrives  at  exclufton.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  little  animal  in  the  egg  ;  often  totally 
negleded  by  the  parent,  and  always  fepa- 
rable  from  it,  every  accident  may  retard  its 
growth,  or  even  deftroy  its  exiftence.  Be- 
fides,  art,  or  accident  alfo,  may  bring  this 
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animal  to  a  flate  of  perfedion ;  fo  that  it 
can  never  be  confidered  as  a  complete  work 
of  Nature,  in  which  fo  much  is  left  for  ac¬ 
cident  to  finifh,  or  deilroy. 

But,  however  inferior  this  kind  of  gene¬ 
ration  may  be,  the  obfervation  of  it  will 
afford  great  infight  into  that  of  nobler  ani¬ 
mals,  as  we  can  here  watch  the  progrefs  of 
the  growing  embryo,  in  every  period  of  its 
exigence,  and  catch  it  in  thofe  very  mo¬ 
ments  when  it  firfl  feems  dealing  into 
motion.  Malpighi  and  Haller  have  been 
particularly  induftrious  on  this  fubjed  ;  and, 
with  a  patience  almoft  equalling  that  of  the 
fitting  hen,  have  attended  incubation  in  all 
its  ftages.  From  them,  therefore,  we  have  an 
amazing  hiftory  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  and 
of  its  advances  into  complete  formation. 

It  would  be  methodically  tedious  to  de- 
fcribe  thofe  parts  of  the  egg,  which  are  well 
known  and  obvious  ;  fuch  as  its  fhell,  its 
white,  and  its  yolk  >  but  the  difpofition  of 
thefe  is  not  fo  apparent.  Immediately  under 
the  fhell  lies  that  common  membrane,  or 
ikin,  which  lines  it  on  the  infide,  adhering 
clofely  to  it  every  where,  except  at  the 
broad  end,  where  a  little  cavity  is  left,  that 
is  filled  wTith  air,  which  encreafes  as  the 
animal  within  grows  larger.  Under  this  mem¬ 
brane  arecontained  twro whites,  though  feem- 
ing  to  us  to  be  only  one,  each  wrapped  up  in  a 
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membrane  of  its  own,  one  white  within  the 
other.  In  the  midft  of  all  is  the  yolk, 
wrapt  round,  likewife,  in  its  own  membrane. 
At  each  end  of  this  are  two  ligaments,  call¬ 
ed  chalazse,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  poles 
of  this  microcofm,  being  white  denfe  fub- 
ftances,  made  from  the  membranes,  and 
lerving  to  keep  the  white  and  the  yolk  in 
their  places.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Derham  that  they  ferved  alfo  for  ano¬ 
ther  puipofe  :  for  a  line  being  drawn  from 
one  ligament  to  the  other,  would  not  pafs 
diredly  through  the  middle  of  the  yolk, 
but  rather  towards  one  fide,  and  would  di¬ 
vide  the  yolk  into  two  unequal  parts,  by 
which  means  thefe  ligaments  ferved  to  keep 
the  fmalleft  fide  of  the  yolk  always  upper- 
mod  ;  and  in  this  part  he  fuppofed  the  cica- 
tricula,  or  firft  fpeck  of  life,  to  refide  ; 
which,  by  being  uppermoft,  and  confequent- 
ly  next  the  hen,  would  be  thus  in  the  warm- 
eft  fituation.  But  this  is  rather  fanciful 
than  true,  the  incipient  animal  being  found 
in  all  fituations,  and  not  particularly  influ- 
*  enced  by  any*.  This  cicatricula,  which  is 
the  part  where  the  animal  firft  begins  to 
fhew  figns  of  life,  is  not  unlike  a  vetch,  or 
a  lentil,  lying  on  one  fide  of  the  yolk,  and 
within  its  membrane.  All  thefe  contribute 
to  the  little  animal’s  convenience,  or  fup- 
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port  ;  the  outer  membranes,  and  ligaments* 
preferve  the  fluids  in  their  proper  places  $ 
the  white  ferves  as  nourishment  •  and  the 
yolk,  with  its  membranes,  after  a  time,  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  animal’s  body  *.  This 
is  the  defcription  of  an  hen’s  egg,  and  an- 
fwers  to  that  of  all  others,  how  large  or 
how  fmall  loever. 

Previous  to  putting  the  eggs  to  the  hen, 
our  philofophers  firft  examined  the  cicatri- 
cula,  or  little  fpot,  already  mentioned  ; 
and  which  may  be  confldered  as  the  mod 
important  part  of  the  egg.  This  was  found, 
in  thofe  that  were  impregnated  by  the  cock, 
to  be  large  ;  but,  in  thofe  laid  without  the 
cock,  very  fmall.  It  was  found  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  to  be  a  kind  of  bag,  containing  a 
tranfparent  liquor,  in  the  midft  of  which 
the  embryo  was  feen  to  refide.  The  embryo 
refembled  a  compofition  of  little  threads, 
which  the  warmth  of  future  incubation 
tended  to  enlarge,  by  varying,  and  liquifying 
the  other  fluids  contained  within  the  Iheil, 
and  thus  prefling  them  into  the  pores  or 
tubes  of  their  fubflance. 

Upon  placing  the  eggs  in  a  proper 
warmth  either  under  the  fun,  or  in  a 
ftove,  after  fix  hours  the  vital  fpeck  begins 
to  dilate,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
head  of  the  chicken  is  diftindly  feen,  with 
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the  back-bone,  fomething  refembling  a  tad¬ 
pole,  floating  in  its  ambient  fluid,  but  as 
yet  feeming  to  aflume  none  of  the  functions 
of  animal  life.  In  about  fix  hours  more 
the  little  animal  is  feen  more  diftindtly  ; 
the  head  becomes  more  plainly  vifible,  and 
the  vertebras  of  the  back  moreeafily  perceiv¬ 
able.  All  thefe  figns  of  preparation  for  life 
are  encrealed  in  fix  hours  more  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  ribs  be¬ 
gin  to  take  their  places,  the  neck  begins 
to  lengthen,  and  the  head  to  turn  to  one 

fide. 

At  this  time  *,  alfo,  the  fluids  in  the  egg 
feem  to  have  changed  place  •  t'he  yolk., 
which  was  before  in  the  center  of  the  (hell, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  broad  end.  The 
watery  part  of  the  white  is,  infome  meafure, 
evaporated  through  the  fhell,  and  the  grofler 
part  finks  to  the  fmall  end.  The  little 
animal  appears  to  turn  towards  the  part  of 
the  broad  end,  in  which  a  cavity  has  been 
defcribed,  and  with  its  yolk  feems  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  membrane  there.  At  the  end 
of  forty  hours  the  great  work  of  life  feems 
fairly  begun,  and  the  animal  plainly  appears 
to  move  •  the  back-bone,  which  is  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  thickens  ;  the  head  is  turn¬ 
ed  fill  more  one  fide  ;  the  firfl  rudiments  of 
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the  eyes  begin  to  appear  ;  the  heart  beats, 
and  the  blood  begins  already  to  circulate. 
The  parts,  however,  as  yet  are  fluid  ;  but, 
by  degrees,  become  more  and  more  tena¬ 
cious,  and  harden  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  liquor,  in 
which  the  chicken  fwims,  fee  ms  to  en- 
creafe  ^  the  head  appears  with  two  little 
bladders  in  the  place  of  eyes,  the  heart 
beats  in  the  manner  of  every  embryo  where 
the  blood  does  not  circulate  through  the 
lungs.  In  about  fourteen  hours  after  this, 
the  chicken  is  grown  more  ftrong ;  its  head, 
however,  is  ftillbent  downwards ;  the  veins 
and  the  arteries  begin  to  branch,  in  order 
to  form  the  brain ;  and  the  fpinal  marrow 
is  feen  ftretching  along  the  back  bone.  In 
three  days,  the  whole  body  of  the  chicken 
appears  bent  $  the  head,  with  its  two  eye-, 
balls,  with  their  different  humours,  now 
diftin&ly  appear ;  and  five  other  veficles  are 
feen,  which  foon  unite  to  form  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  brain.  The  out-lines  alfo  of 
the  thighs,  and  wings  begin  to  be  feen, 
and  the  body  begins  to  gather  flefh.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day^  the  veficles  that 
go  to  form  the  brain,  approach  each  other  * 
the  wings  and  thighs  appear  more  folid  ;  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  jelly  like  flefh  , 
the  heart  that  was  hitherto  expofed,  is  now 
covered  up  within  the  body,  by  a  very  thin 
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tranfparent  membrane  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  umbilical  veffels,  that  unite  the 
animal  to  the  yolk,  now  appear  to  come 
forth  from  the  abdomen.  After  the  fifth 
and  fixth  days,  the  velfels  of  the  brain  be¬ 
gin  to  be  covered  over  the  wings  and 
thighs  lengthen  •  the  belly  is  clofed  up,  arid 
tumid  ;  the  liver  is  feen  within  it,  very 
diftmdly,  not  yet  grown  red,  but  of  a  very 
dufky  white  •  both  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  difcerned,  as  if  they  were  two 
feparate  hearts,  beating  diftindly  ;  the 
whole  body  of  the  animal  is  covered  over  ; 
and  the  traces  of  the  incipient  feathers  are 
already  to  be  feen.  The  feventh  day,  the 
head  appears  very  large  }  the  brain  is  co¬ 
vered  entirely  over  ;  the  bill  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  betwixt  the  eyes ;  and  the  wings,  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs,  have  acquired  their 
perfed  figure.  *  Hitherto,  however,  the 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  two  bodies  ^  the 
yolk  is  joined  to  it  by  the  umbilical  veffels 
that  come  from  the  belly  ;  and  is  furnifhed 
with  its  veffels,  through  which  the  blood 
circulates,  as  through  the  reft  of  the  body 
of  the  chicken,  making  a  bulk  greater  than 
that  of  the  animal 'itfelf.  But  towards  the 
end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  veffels 
fhorten  the  yolk,  and  with  it  the  inteftines 
are  thruft  up  into  the  body  of  the  chicken, 
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by  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  ; 
and  the  two  bodies  are  thus  formed  into 
one.  Daring  this  ilate,  all  the  organs  are 
found  to  perform  their  fecretions  •  the  bile 
is  found  to  be  feparated,  as  in  grown  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  it  is  fluid,  tranfparent,  and  with¬ 
out  bitternefs :  and  the  chicken  then  alfo 
appears  to  have  lungs.  On  the  tenth,  the 
mufcles  of  the  wings  appear,  and  the  fea¬ 
thers  begin  to  pufh  out.  On  the  eleventh, 
the  heart,  which  hitherto  had  appeared  di¬ 
vided,  begins  to  unite;  the  arteries  which 
belong  to  it,  join  into  it,  like  the  fingers 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  All  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  only  come  more  into  view,  be- 
caufe  the  fluids  the  veffels  had  hitherto 
fecreted,  were  more  tranfparent ;  but  as 
the  colour  of  the  fluids  deepen,  their  ope¬ 
rations  and  circulations  are  more  diftindly 
feen.  As  the  animal  thus,  by  the  eleventh 
day  completely  formed,  begins  to  gather 
ftrength,  it  becomes  more  uneafy  in  its 
fituation,  and  exerts  its  animal  powers  with 
encreafmg  force.  For  fome  time  before  it 
is  able  to  break  the  fhell  in  which  it  is  im- 
prifoned,  it  is  heard  to  chirrup,  receiving  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  air  for  this  purpofe, 
from  that  cavity  which  lies  between  the 
membrane  and  the  fhell,  and  which  muft 
contain  air  to  refill  the  external  preflure. 
At  length,  upon  the  twentieth  day,  in  fome 
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birds  fooner,  and  later  in  others,  the  en- 
clofed  animal  breaks  the  flhell  within  which 
it  has  been  confined,  with  its  beak  ;  and, 
by  repeated  efforts,  at  laft  procures  its  en¬ 
largement. 

From  this  little  hiftory  we  perceive,  that 
thofe  parts  which  are  mod  conducive  to  life, 
are  the  firft  that  are  begun  :  the  head,  and 
the  back-bone,  which  no  doubt  enclofe  the 
brain,  and  the  fpinal  marrow,  though  both 
are  too  limpid  to  be  difcerned,  are  the  firft 
that  are  feen  to  exift-  the  beating  of  the 
heart  is  perceived  foon  after:  the  lefs  noble 
parts  feem  to  fpring  from  thefe  ;  the  wings, 
the  thighs,  the  feet,  and,  laftly,  the  bill. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  animal  has  double, 
or  whatever  it  can  live  without  the  ufe  of, 
thefe  are  lateft  in  produdion  :  Nature  firft 
feduloufly  applying  to  the  formation  of  the 
nobler  organs,  without  which  life  would  be 
of  fhort  continuance,  and  would  be  begun 
in  vain. 

The  refemblance  between  the  beginning 
animal  in  the  egg,  and  the  embryo  in  the 
womb,  is  very  ftrikmg  *  and  this  fimilitude 
it  is  that  has  induced  many  to  affert,  that 
all  animals  are  produced  from  eggs,  in  the 
fame  manner.  They  confider  an  egg  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  body  by  fome,  and  fepara- 
ted  into  the  womb  by  others,  to  be  adions 
merely  of  one  kind  •  with  this  only  differ- 
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ence,  that  the  nourifhment  of  the  one  is 
kept  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  and 
encreafes  as  the  embryo  happens  to  want 
the  fupply ;  the  nourifhment  of  the  other 
is  prepared  all  at  once,  and  fent  out  with 
the  beginning  animal,  as  entirely  fufficient 
for  its  future  fupport.  But  leaving  this  to 
the  di  feu  Hi  on  of  anatomifts,  let  us  proceed 
rather  with  fads  than  differtations  ;  and  as 
we  have  feen  the  progrefs  of  an  oviparous 
animal,  or  one  produced  from  the  fhell,  let 
us  likewife  trace  that  of  a  viviparous  ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  brought  forth  alive.  In  this 
inveftigatron,  Graaf  has,  with  a  degree  of 
patience,  charaderiftic  of  his  nation,  at¬ 
tended  the  progrefs  and  encreafe  of  various 
animals  in  the  womb,  and  minutely  marked 
the  changes  they  undergo.  Having  dif- 
fcded  a  rabbit,  half  an  hour  after  impreg¬ 
nation,  he  perceived  the  horns  of  the 
womb,  that  go  to  embrace  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  ovary,  to  be  more  red  than 
before ;  but  no  other  change  in  the  reft  of 
the  parts.  Having  diffeded  another,  fix 
hours  after,  he  perceived  the  follicules,  or 
the  membrane  covering  the  eggs  contained 
in  the  ovary,  to  become  reddifh.  In  a  rab¬ 
bit  diffeded  after  twenty-four  hours,  he 
perceived,  in  one  of  the  ovaries,  three  fol¬ 
licules,  and,  in  the  other,  five,  that  were 
changed  •  being  become,  from  tranfparent, 
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dark  arfd  reddifh.  In  one  differed  after 
three  days,  he  perceived  the  horns  of  the 
womb  very  ftri&ly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ; 
and  he  obferved  three  of  the  foliicules  in 
one  of  them,  much  longer  and  harder  than 
before  :  purfuing  his  inquifition,  he  alfo 
found  two  of  the  eggs  actually  feparated  into 
the  horns  of  the  womb,  and  each  about  the 
fize  of  a  grain  of  muftard-feed  ;  thefe  little 
eggs  were  each  of  them  enclofed  in  a  double 
membrane,  the  inner  parts  being  filled  with 
a  very  limpid  liquor.  After  four  days,  he 
found,  in  one  of  the  ovaries,  four,  and  in 
the  other,  five  foliicules,  emptied  of  their 
eggs  ;  and  in  the  horns  correfpondent  to 
thefe,  he  found  an  equal  number  of  eggs 
thus  feparated :  thefe  eggs  were  now  grown 
larger  than  before,  and  nearly  of  the 
fize  of  fparrow-fhot.  In  five  days,  the  eggs 
were  grown  to  the  fize  of  duck-lhot,  and 
could  be  blown  from  the  part  of  the  womb 
where  they  were,  by  the  breath.  In  feven 
days,  thefe  eggs  were  found  of  the  fize  of  a 
piftol-bullet,  each  covered  with  its  double 
membrane,  and  thefe  much  more  diftindt 
than  before.  In  nine  days,  having  exa¬ 
mined  the  liquor  contained  in  one  of  thefe 
eggs,  he  found  it,  from  a  limpid  colour,  lefs 
fluid,  to  have  got  a  light  cloud  floating  upon 
it.  In  ten  days,  this  cloud  began  to  thick¬ 
en,  and  to  form  an  oblong  body,  of  the 
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figure  of  a  little  worm  :  and,  in  twelve  days, 
the  figure  of  the  embryo  was  diftindtly  to 
be  perceived,  and  even  its  parts  came  into 
view.  In  the  region  of  the  bread  he  per¬ 
ceived  two  bloody  fpecks  ;  and  two  more, 
that  appeared  whitifh.  Fourteen  days  after 
impregnation,  the  head  of  the  embryo  was 
become  large  and  tranfparent,  the  eyes 
prominent,  the  mouth  open,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  ears  beginning  to  appear;  the 
backbone,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  was  bent 
towards  the  breaft ;  the  twTo  bloody  fpecks 
being  now  confiderably  encreafed,  appeared 
to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  outlines  of  the 
two  ventricles  of  the  heart  ;  and  the  two 
whitifh  fpecks  on  each  fide,  now  appeared 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  lungs ;  towards 
the  region  of  the  belly,  the  liver  began  to 
be  feen,  of  a  reddifh  colour  ;  and  a  little 
intricate  mafs,  like  ravelled  thread,  difcern- 
ed,  which  foon  appeared  to  be  the  ftomach 
and  the  inteftines  :  the  legs  foon  after  be¬ 
gan  to  be  feen,  and  to  affume  their  natural 
pofitions:  and  from  that  time  forth,  all  the 
parts  being  formed,  every  day  only  ferved 
to  develope  them  ftill  more,  until  the  thirty- 
firft  day,  when  the  rabbit  brought  forth  her 
young,  completely  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of 
their  humble  happinefs. 

Having  thus  feen  the  ftages  of  generation 
in  the  meaner  animals,  let  us  take  a  yiew  of 

its 
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its  progrefs  in  man  ;  and  trace  the  feeble 
beginnings  of  our  own  exigence.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lowlinefs  of  our  own  origin, 
if  it  cannot  amufe,  will  at  leaft  fervc  to 
humble  us  ;  and  it  may  take  from  our  pride, 
though  it  fails  to  gratify  our  curiofity.  We 
cannot  here  trace  the  variations  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  animal,  as  in  the  former  instances  * 
for  the  opportunities  of  infpeCtion  are  but 
few'  and  accidental  :  for  this  reafon,  we 
muft  be  content  often  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of 
our  hiftory  with  conjecture.  And  firft,  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the  infant 
in  the  womb,  immediately  after  concep¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  proceeds,  as  in  molt  other  animals, 
from  the  egg.*  Anatomifts  inform  us, 
that  four  days  after  conception,  there 
is  found  in  the  womb  an  oval  fubftance, 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  but  longer 
one  way  than  the  other  ;  this  little  body  is 
formed  by  an  extremely  fine  membrane,  en- 
clofing  a  liquor  a  good  deal  refembling  the 
white  of  an  egg  :  in  this  may,  even  then, 
be  perceived,  feveral  fmall  fibres,  united 
together,  which  form  the  firft  rudiments  of 
the  embryo.  Befide  thefe,  are  feen  another 
fet  of  fibres,  which  foon  after  become  the 

placenta, 


*  This  hiftory  of  the  child  in  the  womb  is  tranflated  from 
Mr,  Buffon,  with  fome  alterations. 
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placenta,- or  that  body  by  which  the  animal 
is  fupplied  with  nourishment. 

Seven  days  after  conception,  we  can  rea¬ 
dily  diftinguifh,  by  the  eye,  the  firft  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  child  in  the  womb.  However, 
they  are  as  yet  without  form  ;  fhewing,  at 
the  end  of  feven  days,  pretty  much  fuc'h  an 
appearance  as  that  of  the  chicken,  after  four 
and  twenty  hours  being  a  fmall  jelly-like 
mafs,  yet  exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  the 
head  •  the  trunk  is  barely  vifible  ;  there 
likewife  is  to  be  difcerned  a  fmall  affemblage 
of  fibres  iffuing  from  the  body  of  the  infant, 
which  afterwards  become  the  blood- veffels 
that  convey  nourishment  from  the  placenta 
to  the  child,  while  enclofed  in  the  womb. 

Fifteen  days  after  conception,  the  head 
becomes  diftindlly  vifible,  and  even  the  moft 
prominent  features  of  the  vifage  begin  to 
appear.  The  nofe  is  a  little  elevated  • 
there  are  two  black  fpecks  in  the  place  of 
eyes  •  and  two  little  holes,  where  the  ears 
are  afterwards  feen.  The  body  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  alfo  is  grown  larger  ;  and  both  above 
and  below,  are  feen  two  little  protube¬ 
rances,  which  mark  the  places  from  whence 
the  arms  and  thighs  are  to  proceed.  The 
length  of  the  whole  body,  at  this  time,  is 
3efs  than  half  an  inch. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  body 
has  received  very  little  encreafe  j  but  the 
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legs  and  feet,  with  the  hands  and  arms, 
are  become  apparent.  The  growth  of 
the  arms  is  more  fpeedy  than  that  of  the 
legs  ;  and  the  fingers  are  fooner  feparated 
than  the  toes.  About  this  time,  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  are  found,  upon  difledtion,  to 
become  diftinguifhable.  The  places  of  the 
bones  are  marked  by  fmall  thread-like  fub- 
ftances,  that  are  yet  more  fluid  even  than  a 
jelly.  Among  them,  the  ribs  are  diftin- 
guifhable,  like  threads  alfo,  difpofed  on 
each  fide  of  the  fpine  ;  and  even  the  fingers 
and  toes  fcarce  exceed  hairs  in  thick- 
nefs. 

In  a  month,  the  embryo  is  an  inch  long; 
the  body  is  bent  forward,  a  ftuation  which 
it  almoft  always  affumes  in  the  womb, 
either  becaufe  a  poflure  of  this  kind  is  the 
mod  eafy,  or  becaufe  it  takes  up  the  lead 
room.  The  human  figure  is  now  no  longer 
doubtful  ;  every  part  of  the  face  is  didin- 
guifhable  ;  the  body  is  fketched  out  ;  the 
bowels  are  to  be  didinguifhed  as  threads ; 
the  bones  are  dill  quite  foft,  but  in  fome 
places  beginning  to  affume  a  greater  rigi¬ 
dity  ;  the  blood- veflels  that  go  to  the  pla¬ 
centa,  which,  as  was  faid,  contributes  to 
the  child’s  nourifhment,  are  plainly  feen 
ifluing  from  the  navel  (being  therefore  called 
the  umbilical  veflels)  and  going  to  fpread 

themfelves 
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themfelves  upon  the  placenta.  Accord-' 
ing  to  Hippocrates,  the  male  embryo  de- 
velopes  fooner  than  the  female  :  he  adds, 
that,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  male  are  diftinguifhable  ^ 
while  thofe  of  the  female  are  not  equally 
fo  till  ten  days  after. 

In  fix  weeks,  the  embryo  is  grown  two 
inches  long  ;  the  human  figure  begins 
to  grow  every  day  more  perfed  ;  the  head 
being  ftill  much  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  perceived  almoft  by  the  eye. 
It  has  been  feen  to  beat  in  an  embryo  of 
fifty  days  old,  a  long  time  after  it  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  womb. 

In  two  months,  the  embryo  is  more  than 
two  inches  in  length.  The  offification  is 
perceivable  in  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  in 
the  point  of  the  chin,  the  under  jaw  being 
greatly  advanced  before  the  upper.  Theie 
parts,  however,  may  as  yet  be  confidered 
as  bony  points,  rather  than  as  bones.  The 
umbilical  veflels,  which  before  went  fide  by 
fide,  are  now  begun  to  be  twifted,  like  a 
rope,  one  over  the  other,  and  go  to  join 
with  the  placenta,  which  as  yet  is  but  final!. 

In  three  months,  the  embryo  is  above  three 
inches  long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces. 
Hippocrates  obferves,  that  not  till  then  the 
mother  perceives  the  child’s  motion  •  and  he 

adds, 
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adds,  that  in  female  children,  the  motion  is 
not  obfervable  till  the  end  of  four  months. 
However,  this  is  no  general  rule,  as  there 
are  women  who  aflert,  that  they  perceived 
themfelves  to  be  quick  with  child,  as  their 
cxpreflion  is,  at  the  end  of  two  months  3  fo 
that  this  quicknefs  feems  rather  to  arife 
from  the  proportion  between  the  child’s 
ftrength,  and  the  mothers  fenfibility,  than 
from  any  determinate  period  of  time.  At 
all  times,  however,  the  child  is  equally 
alive ;  and,  confequently,  thofe  juries  of 
matrons  that  are  to  determine  upon  the 
pregnancy  of  criminals,  fhould  not  enquire 
whether  the  woman  be  quick,  but  whether 
fhe  be  with  child;  if  the  latter  be  perceivable, 
the  former  follows  of  courfe. 

Four  months  and  an  half  after  concep¬ 
tion,  the  embryo  is  from  fix  to  feven  inches 
long.  All  the  parts  are  fo  augmented,  that 
even  their  proportions  are  now  diftinguifh- 
able.  The  very  nails  begin  to  appear  upon 
the  fingers  and  toes ;  and  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  already  begin  to  perform  their 
fun&ions  of  receiving  and  digefting.  In 
the  ftomach  is  found  a  liquor  fimilar  to 
that  in  which  the  embryo  floats;  in  one 
part  of  the  inteftines,  a  milky  fubftance  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  an  excrementitious. 
There  is  found  alfo,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  fome  urine  in 

its 
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its  own  proper  receptacle.  By  this  tune 
alfo,  the  pofture  of  the  embryo  feems  to  be 
determined.  The  head  is  bent  forward, 
fo  that  the  chin  feems  to  reft  upon  its  breaft; 
the  knees  are  raifed  up  towards  the  head, 
and  the  legs  bent  backward,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  pofture  of  thofe  who  fit  on 
their  haunches.  Sometimes  the  knees  are 
raifed  fo  high  as  to  touch  the  cheeks, 
and  the  feet  are  croft  over  each  other ;  the'' 
arms  are  laid  upon  the  breaft,  while  one  of 
the  hands,  and  often  both,  touch  the  vi- 
fage  ;  fometimes  the  hands  are  fhut,  and 
fometimes  alfo,  the  arms  are  found  hanging 
down  by  the  body.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
ufual  poftures  which  the  embryo  affumes  ; 
but  thefe  it  is  frequently  known  to  change; 
and  it  is  owing  to  thefe  alterations  that  the 
mother  fo  frequently  feels  thofe  twitches, 
which  are  ufually  attended  with  pain. 

The  embryo,  thus  fituated,  is  furnifhed 
by  Nature  with  all  things  proper  for  its 
fupport ;  and,  as  it  encreafes  in  fize,  ks 
nouriftiment  alfo  is  found  to  encreafe  with 
it.  As  foon  as  it  firft  begins  to  grow  in 
the  womb,  that  receptacle,  from  being  very 
fmall,  grows  larger ;  and,  what  is  more 
furprizing,  thicker  every  day.  The  fides  o£ 
a  bladder,  as  we  know,  the  more  they  are 
diftended,  the  more  they  become  thin.  But 
here,  the  larger  the  womb  grows  the  more 

it 


it  appears  to  thicken.  Within  this  the  err 
bryo  is  ft  ill  farther  involved,  in  two  mem¬ 
branes,  called  the  chorion,  and  amnios;  and 
floats  in  a  thin  tranfparent  fluid,  upon  which 
it  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  fubfift.  How¬ 
ever,  the  great  ftorehoufe,  from  whence  its 
chief  nourishment  is  Supplied,  is  called  the 
placenta  ;  a  red  fubftance  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a  fponge,  that  adheres  to  the  infide  of 
the  womb,  and  communicates,  by  the  um¬ 
bilical  veflels,  with  the  embryo.  Thefe  um¬ 
bilical  veflels,  which  confift  of  a  vein  and 
two  arteries,  iflue  from  the  navel  of  the 
child,  and  are  branched  out  upon  the  pla¬ 
centa  ;  where  they,  in  fad,  feem  to  form 
its  fubftance ;  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it, 
to  fuck  up  their  nourifhment  from  the  womb, 
and  the  fluids  contained  therein.  The  blood 
thus  received  from  the  womb,  by  the  pla¬ 
centa,  and  communicated  by  the  umbilical 
vein  to  the  body  of  the  embryo,  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  heart ;  where,  without  ever 
palling  into  the  lungs,  as  in  the  born  infant, 
it  takes  a  Shorter  courfe  ;  for,  entering  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  inftead  of  pafling 
up  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  feems  to 
break  this  partition,  and  goes  dire&ly  through 
the  body  of  the  heart,  by  an  opening  called 
the  foramen  ovale,  and  from  thence  to  the 
aorta,  or  great  artery;  by  which  it  is  driven 
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into  all  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  we  fee 
the  placenta,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplying 
the  place  of  lungs  ;  for  as  the  little  animal 
can  receive  no  air  by  infpiration,  the  lungs 
are  therefore  ufelefs.  But  we  fee  the  pla¬ 
centa  converting  the  fluid  of  the  womb  into 
blood,  and  fending  it,  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
to  the  heart ;  from  whence  it  is  difpatched 
by  a  quicker  and  fhorter  circulation  through 
the  whole  frame. 

In  this  manner  the  embryo  repofes  in  the 
womb  •  fupplied  with  that  nourifhment 
which  is  fitted  to  its  neceffities,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  thofe  organs  that  are  adapted 
to  its  fituation.  As  its  fenfations  are  but 
few,  its  wants  are  in  the  fame  proportion ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  fleep,  with  fcarce 
any  intervals,  marks  the  earlieft  period  of 
animal  life.  As  the  little  creature,  how¬ 
ever,  gathers  ftrength  and  fize,  it  feems  to 
become  more  wakeful  and  uneafy  ;  even  in 
the  womb  it  begins  to  feel  the  want  of 
fomething  that  it  does  not  poffefs;  a  fenfa- 
tion  that  feems  coeval  with  man’s  nature, 
and  never  leaves  him  till  he  dies.  The  em¬ 
bryo  even  then  begins  to  flruggle  for  a  ftate 
more  marked  by  pleafure  and  pain,  and, 
from  about  the  fixth  month,  begins  to  give 
the  mother  warning  of  the  greater  pain  fhe 
is  yet  to  endure.  The  continuation  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  in  woman,  is  ufually  nine  months  ; 

but 
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but  there  have  been  many  inftances  when 
the  child  has  lived  that  was  born  at  feven  ; 
and  fome  alfo,  are  found  to  continue  preg¬ 
nant  a  month  above  the  ufual  time.  When 
the  appointed  time  approaches,  the  infant, 
that  has  for  fome  months  been  giving  pain¬ 
ful  proofs  of  its  exiftence,  now  begins  to 
encreafe  its  efforts  for  liberty.  The  head  is 
applied  downward,  to  the  apperture  of  the 
womb,  and  by  reiterated  efforts  it  endea¬ 
vours  to  extend  the  fame :  thefe  endeavours 
produce  the  pain  which  all  women,  in  la¬ 
bour,  feel  in  fome  degree  ;  thofe  of  ftrong 
conflitutions  the  leaf!,  thofe  mofl  weakly 
the  mofl  feverely,  fince  we  learn,  that  the 
women  of  Africa  always  deliver  themfelves, 
and  are  well  a  few  hours  after  y  while  thofe 
of  Europe  require  affiftance,  and  recover 
more  flowly.  Thus  the  infant,  ft  ill  conti¬ 
nuing  to  pufh  with  its  head  forward,  by 
the  repetition  of  its  endeavours,  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  iffues  into  life.  The  blood,  which 
had  hitherto  paffed  through  the  heart,  now 
takes  a  wider  circuit  j  and  the  foramen  ovale 
clofes  ;  the  lungs,  that  had  till  this  time 
been  inactive,  now  firft  begin  their  functi¬ 
ons  ;  the  air  rulhes  in  to  diftend  them ; 
and  this  produces  the  firft  fenfation  of  pain, 
which  the  infant  expreffes  by  a  fhriek  ; 

fo 
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fo  that  the  beginning  of  our  lives,  as  well 
as  the  end,  is  marked  with  anguifh.  * 

From  comparing  thefe  accounts,  we  per* 
ceive  that  the  moft  laboured  generation  is 
the  moft  perfect*  and  that  the  animal,  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  takes  the  longeft 
time  for  produdion,  is  always  the  moft  com¬ 
plete  when  flnifhed.  Of  all  others,  man 
feems  the  flowed  in  coming  into  life,  as  he 
is  the  flowed  in  coming  to  perfedion;  other 
animals,  of  the  fame  bulk,  feldom  remain 
in  the  womb  above  fix  months,  while  he 
continues  nine*  and  even  after  his  birth  ap¬ 
pears  more  than  any  other  to  have  his  ftate 
of  imbecility  prolonged. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  that  generation 
is  the  moft  complete  in  which  the  feweft 
animals  are  produced :  Nature,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  produdion  of  one  at  a  time,  feems 
to  exert  all  her  efforts  in  bringing  it  to  per- 
fedion;  but,  where  this  attention  is  divided, 
the  animals  fo  produced  come  into  the  world 
with  partial  advantages.  In  this  manner 
twins  are  never,  at  leaft  while  infants,  fo 
large,  or  fo  ftrong,  as  thole  that  come  fingly 
into  the  world ;  each  having,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  robbed  the  other  of  its  right ;  as  that 
fupport,  which  Nature  m^ant  for  one,  has 
been  prodigally  divided. 

*  Bor.et  Contcniplac.  <J;  la  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  zi2. 
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In  this  manner,  as  thofe  animals  are 
the  belt  that  are  produced  fingly,  fo  we  find 
that  the  nobleft  animals  are  ever  the  lead 
fruitful.  Thefe  are  feen  ufually  to  bring 
forth  but  one  at  a  time,  and  to  place  all 
their  attention  upon  that  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  oviparous  kinds 
produce  in  amazing  plenty  ;  and  even  the 
lower  tribes  of  viviparous  animals  encreafe 
in  a  feeming  proportion  to  their  minute- 
nefs  and  imperfedion.  Nature  feems  lavifil 
of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation ; 
and,  as  if  (he  meant  them  entirely  for  the  ufe 
of  the  nobler  races,  fhe  appears  to  have  be- 
flowed  greater  pains  in  multiplying  the 
number  than  in  completing  the  kind.  In 
this  manner,  while  the  elephant,  and  the 
horfe,  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  the 
fpider  and  the  beetle  are  feen  to  produce 
a  thoufand  :  and  even  among  the  fmaller 
quadrupedes  themfelves,  all  the  inferior 
kinds  are  extremely  fertile  ;  any  one  of 
thefe  being  found,  in  a  very  few  months,  to 
become  the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny. 

fa  this  manner,  therefore,  the  fmalleft 
animals  multiply  in  the  greateft  propor¬ 
tion  i  and  we  have  reafon  to  thank  Pro- 
*  » 

vidence  that  the  mold  formidable  animals 

* 

are  the  lead  fruitful.  Had  the  lion  and 
the  tyger  the  fame  degree  of  fecundity  with 
Vol.  II.  E  the 
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the  rabbit,  or  the  rat,  all  the  arts  of  mao 
would  be  unable  to  oppofe  thefe  fierce  in¬ 
vaders  ;  and  we  fhould  foon  perceive  them 
become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  claim  the 

j 

lordihip  of  the  creation.  But  Heaven,  in 
this  refped,  has  wifely  confulted  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all.  It  has  oppofed  to  man  only 
fuch  enemies  as  he  has  art  and  firength  to 
conquer  ;  and  as  large  animals  require  pro¬ 
portional  fupplies,  Nature  was  unwilling  to 
give  new  life,  where  it,  in  fome  meafure, 
denied  the  neceffary  means  of  fubfiftence. 

in  confequence  of  this  pre-eftablifhed 
order,  the  animals  that  are  endowed  with 
the  moft  perfed  methods  of  generation, 
and  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  feldoni 
begin  to  procreate  till  they  have  almoft 
acquired  their  full  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  thofe  which  bring  forth  many,  en¬ 
gender  before  they  have  arrived  at  half 
their  natural  fiz;e.  The  horfe,  and  the  bull, 
come  almoft  to  perfedion  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  generate  ;  the  bog,  and  the  rabbit, 
fcarce  leave  the  teat  before  they  become 
parents  themfelves.  In  whatever  light, 
therefore,  we  confider  this  fbbjed,  w7e  fihal! 
find  that  all  creatures  approach  moft  to  per- 
fedion,  whofe  generation  moft  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  of  man.  The  reptile  produ¬ 
ced  from  cutting  is  but  one  degree  above 

the 
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the  vegetable.  The  animal  produced  from 
the  egg  is  ftill  a  ftep  higher  in  the  fcale 
of  exigence  ;  that  clafs  of  animals  which 
are  brought  forth  alive,  are  ftill  more  ex¬ 
alted.  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  bring  forth  one 
at  a  time  are  the  moft  complete  ;  and 
foremoft  of  thefe  ftands  man,  the  great 
mafter  of  all,  who  feems  to  have  united 
the  perfections  of  all  the  reft  in  his  forma¬ 
tion. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Infancy  of  Man. 

*  '  e 

Wh  e  n  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  va¬ 
rious  clalfes  of  animals,  and  examine  their 
ftrength,  their  beauty,  or  their  ftrudure, 
we  lhall  find  man  to  poflefs  moft  of  thofe 
advantages  united,  which  the  reft  enjoy 
partially.  Infinitely  fuperior  to  all  others 
in  the  powers  of  the  underftanding,  he  is 
alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the  fitnefs  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  his  form.  He  would,  indeed, 
have  been  one  of  the  moft  miferable  be¬ 
ings  upon  earth,  if  with  a  fentient  mind 
he  was  fo  formed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
obeying  its  irnpulfe  ;  but  Nature  has  other- 
wile  provided  •  as  with  the  moft  extenfive 
Intelleds  to  command,  fhe  has  furnifhed  him 
with  a  body  the  beft  fitted  for  obedience. 

in  infancy  however,  that  mind,  and 
this  body,  form  the  moft  helplefs  union  in 
all  animated  nature  ;  and,  if  any  thing 
can  give  us  a  pidure  of  complete  imbecility, 
it  is  a  man  when  juft  come  into  the  world. 
The  infant  juft  born,  ftands  in  need  of 
all  things,  without  the  power  of  procuring 
any.  The  lower  races  of  animals,  upon 

*  Buffop,  voK  iv.  p.  173. 
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being  produced,  are  adive,  vigorous,  2nd 
capable  of  felf-fupport  *  but  the  infant  is 
obliged  to  wait  in  helplefs  expectation  ; 
and  its  cries  are  its  only  aid  to  procure  fub^ 
ftftence. 

An  infant  juft  born  may  be  faid  to  comfc 
from  one  element  into  another  ;  for  from 
the  watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  furrounded, 
it  now  immerges  into  air  ;  and  its  firft  cries 
feem  to  imply  how  greatly  it  regrets  the 
change.  How  much  longer  it  could  have 
continued  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  total  infen- 
Ability,  in  the  womb,  is  impoflible  to*  tell  ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  could  remain 
there  fome  hours  more.  In  order  to  throw 
fome  light  upon  this  fubjed,  Mr.  BufFon 
fo  placed  a  pregnant  bitch  as  that  her  pup¬ 
pies  were  brought  forth  in  warm  water, 
in  which  he  kept  them  above  half  an  hour 
at  a  time.  However,  he  faw  no  change  in 
the  animals,  thus  newly  brought  forth  ; 
they  continued  the  whole  time  vigorous  5 
and,  during  the  whole  time,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  blood  circulated  through  the 
fame  channels  through  which  it  palled 
while  they  continued  in  the  womb. 

Almoft  all  animals  have  their  eyes  do- 
fed*,  for  fome  days  after  being  brought  into 
the  world.  The  infant  opens  them  the  in- 

*  BufFon,  ibid. 
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ftant  of  its  birth.  However,  it  feems  to 
keep  them  fixed  and  idle  ;  they  want  that 
luftre  which  they  acquire  by  degrees  ;  and 
if  they  happen  to  move,  it  is  rather  an 
accidental  gaze  than  an  exertion  of  the  ad 
of  feeing.  The  light  alone  feems  to  make 
the  greateft  imprelfion  upon  them*  The 
eyes  of  infants  are  fometimes  found  turned 
to  the  place  where  it  is  ftrongeft  ;  and  the 
pupil  is  feen  to  dilate  and  diminifh,  as  in 
grown  perfons,  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  it  receives.  But  ftill,  the  infant  is  in¬ 
capable  of  diftinguifhing  objeds  •  the  fenle 
of  feeing,  like  the  reft  of  the  fenfes,  re¬ 
quires  an  habit  before  it  becomes  any  way 
ferviceable.  All  the  fenfes  muft  be  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  and  muft  be  made 
to  corred  the  defeds  of  one  another,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  give  juft  information.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  infant  could 
exprefs  its  own  fenfations,  it  would  give 
a  very  extraordinary  defcription  of  the  il- 
lufions  which  it  buffers  from  them.  The 
light  might,  perhaps,  be  reprefented  as  in¬ 
verting  objeds,  or  multiplying  them  •  the 
hearing,  inftead  of  conveying  one  uni¬ 
form  tone,  might  be  faid  to  bring  up  an  in¬ 
terrupted  fucceffion  of  noifes ;  and  the  touch 
apparently  would  divide  one  body  into  as 
many  as  there  are  fingers  that  grafped  it.  But 

all 
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all  thefe  errors  are  loft  in  one  common  con- 
fufed  idea  of  exiftence  ;  and  it  is  happy  for 
the  infant,  that  it  then  can  make  but  very 
little  ufe  of  its  fenfes,  when  they  could 
ferve  only  to  bring  it  falfe  information. 

If  there  be  any  diftind  fenfations,  thofe 
of  pain  feem  to  be  much  more  frequent 
and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  pleafure.  The 
infant’s  cries  are  fufficient  indications  of 
the  uneafineftes  it  muft  at  every  interval 
endure ;  while,  in  the  beginning,  it  has 
got  no  external  marks  to  teftify  its  fatis- 
fadions.  It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  that 
it  is  feen  to  frnile  -,  and  not  till  that  time 
alfo,  the  tears  begin  to  appear,  its  former 
expreffions  of  uneafmefs  being  always  with¬ 
out  them.  As  to  any  other  marks  of  the 
paffions,  the  infant  being  as  yet  almoft 
without  them,  it  can  exprefs  none  of  them 
in  its  vifage;  which,  except  in  the  ad  of 
crying  and  laughing,  is  fixed  in  a  fettled 
ferenity.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
feem  equally  relaxed  and  feeble :  its  moti¬ 
ons  are  uncertain,  and  its  poftures  without 
choice ;  it  is  unable  to  ftand  upright ;  its 
hams  are  yet  bent,  from  the  habit  which 
it  received  from  its  pofition  in  the  womb; 
it  has  not  ftrength  enough  in  its  arms  to 
ftretch  them  forward,  much  lefs  to  grafp 
any  thing  with  its  hands ;  it  refts  juft  in 

the 
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the  pofture  it  is  laid  •  and,  if  abandoned, 
mull:  ftill  continue  in  the  fame  pofition* 
Neverthelefs,  though  this  be  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  infancy  among  mankind  in  general, 
there  are  countries,  and  races,  among  whom 
infancy  does  not  feem  marked  with  fuch 
utter  imbecility,  but  where  the  children, 
not  long  after  they  are  born,  appear  pof- 
feffed  of  a  greater  fhare  of  felf-fupport. 
The  children  of  Negroes  have  a  furprizing 
degree  of  this  premature  induftry  :  they  are 
able  to  walk  at  two  months  ;  or,  at  leaf!:, 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another :  they 
abb  hang  to  the  mother’s  back  without 
any  aftiftance,  and  feize  the  breaft  over 
her  fhoulder,  continuing  in  this  pofture  till 
fhe  thinks  proper  to  lay  them  down.  This 
is  very  different  in  the  children  of  our 
countries,  that  feldom  are  able  to  walk 
under  a  twelvemonth. 

The  fkin  of  children  newly  brought  forth, 
is  always  red,  proceeding  from  its  trans¬ 
parency,  by  which  the  blood  beneath  ap¬ 
pears  more  confpicuous.  Some  fay  that 
this  rednefs  is  greateft  in  thofe  children 
that  are  afterwards  about  to  have  the  fineft 
complexions  ;  and  it  ftands  to  reafon  that 
it  fhould  be  fo,  finee  the  thinned  fkins  are 
always  the  faireft.  The  fize  of  a  new-born 
infant  is  generally  about  twenty  inches,  and 
its  weight  about  twelve  pounds*  The  head 
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is  large,  and  all  the  members  delicate,  foft, 
and  puffy.  Thefe  appearances  alter  with 
its  age  ;  as  it  grows  older,  the  head  becomes 
lefs  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body  ; 
the  flefh  hardens  ;  the  bones,  that  before 
birth  grew  very  thick  in  proportion,  now 
lengthen  by  degrees,  and  the  human  figure 
more  and  more  acquires  its  due  dimenfions. 
In  fuch  children,  however,  as  are  but  feeble 
or  fickly,  the  head  always  continues  too 
big  for  the  body;  the  heads  of  dwarfs  being 
extremely  large  in  proportion. 

Infants,  when  newly  born,  pafs  moft  of 
their  time  in  fleeping,  and  awake  with  cry¬ 
ing,  excited  either  by  fenfations  of  pain,  or 
of  hunger.  Man,  when  come  to  maturity, 
but  rarely  feels  the  wTant  of  food,  as  eating 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours 
is  known  to  fuffice  the  moft  voracious  :  but 
the  infant  may  be  confidercd  as  a  little 
glutton,  whofe  only  pleafure  confifts  in  its 
appetite ;  and  this,  except  when  it  fleeps, 
it  is  never  eafy  without  fatisfying.  Thus 
Nature  has  adapted  different  defires  to  the 
different  periods  of  life  ;  each  as  it  feems 
moft  neceffary  for  human  fupport  or  fuc- 
ceilion.  While  the  animal  is  yet  forming, 
hunger  excites  it  to  that  fupply  which  is 
neceffary  for  its  growth  ;  when  it  is,  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  a  different  appetite  takes 
place,  that  incites  it  to  communicate  exift- 
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ence.  Thefe  two  defires  take  up  the  whole 
attention  at  different  periods,  but  are  very 
feldom  found  to  prevail  ftrongly  together 
in  the  fame  age  ;  one  pleafure  ever  ferving 
to  reprefs  the  other :  and,  if  we  find  a  per- 
fon  of  full  age,  placing  a  principal  part  of 
his  happinefs  in  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
his  food,  we  have  ftrong  reafons  to  fufpedt, 
that  with  refped  to  his  other  appetites,  he 
ftill  retains  a  part  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
childhood. 

It  is  extraordinary  enough,  however,  that 
infants,  who  are  thus  more  voracious  than 
grown  perfons,  are  neverthelefs  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuftaining  hunger.  We  have  feveral 
inftances,  in  accidental  cafes  of  famine,  in 
which  the  child  has  been  known  to  furvive 
the  parent  ^  and  they  have  been  feen  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  breaft  of  their  dead  mother. 
Their  little  bodies  alfo,  are  more  patient  of 
cold  ;  and  we  have  iimilar  inftances  of  the 
mother's  perifhing  in  the  fnow,  while  the 
infant  has  been  found  alive  befide  her. 

However,  if  we  examine  the  internal  ftruc- 

/  *  • 

lure  of  infants,  we  fhall  find  no  obvious 
reafon  for  both  thefe  advantages.  Their 
blood-veffels  are  known  to  be  much  larger 
than  in  adults  ;  and  their  nerves  much 
thicket  and  fofter  :  thus,  being  furnifhed 
with  a  more  copious  quantity  of  juices,  both 
of  the  nervous  and  fangu inary  kinds,  the 

infant 
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infant  finds  a  temporary  fuftenance  in  this 
fuperfluity,  and  does  not  expire  till  both 
are  exhaufted.  The  circulation  alfo  being 
larger  and  quicker,  fupplies  it  with  propor¬ 
tionable  warmth,  fo  that  it  is  more  capable 
of  refilling  the  accidental  rigours  of  the 
weather. 

The  firfl  nourilhment  of  infants  is  well 
known  to  be  the  mother's  milk  ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  the  infant  itfelf  has  milk  in 
its  own  breads,  which  may  be  fqueezed  out 
by  comprelfion  :  this  nourifhment  becomes 
lefs  grateful  as  the  child  gathers  ftrength ; 
and  perhaps,  alfo,  more  unwholefome. 
However,  in  cold  countries,  which  are  un¬ 
favourable  to  propagation,  and  where  the 
female  has  feldom  above  three  or  four  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  mofl,  during  her  life,  fhe  con¬ 
tinues  to  fuckle  the  child  for  four  or  five 
years  together.  In  this  manner  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  Canada  and  Greenland  are  often 
ieen  fuckling  two  or  three  children,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  at  a  time. 

The  life  of  infants  is  very  precarious,  till 
the  age  of  three  or  four,  from  which  time 
it  becomes  more  fecure ;  and  when  a  child 
arrives  at  its  feventh  vear,  it  is  then  con- 

J 

fidered  as  a  more  certain  life,  as  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  afierts,  than  at  any  other  age  what¬ 
ever.  It  appears,  from  Simpfon’s  Tables, 
that  of  a  certain  number  of  children  born 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  a  fourth  part  are  found 
dead,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year ;  more  than 
two  thirds  at  the  end  of  the  fecond ;  and, 
at  leaft,  half,  at  the  end  of  the  third  :  fo  that 
thofe  who  live  to  be  above  three  years  old, 
are  indulged  a  longer  term  than  half  the  reft 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Neverthelefs,  life, 
at  that  period,  may  be  confidered  as  mere 
animal  exiftence  ;  and  rather  a  preparation 
for,  than  an  enjoyment  of  thofe  fatisfacfti- 
ons,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  make 
life  of  real  value  :  and  hence  it  is  more  na¬ 
tural  for  mankind  to  deplore  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture,  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  than  one 
dying  in  early  infancy.  The  one,  by  living 
up  to  youth,  and  thus  wading  through  the 
difadvantageous  parts  of  exiftence,  feems  to 
have  earned  a  fhort  continuance  of  its  en¬ 
joyments  ;  the  infant,  on  the  contrary, 
has  ferved  but  a  fhort  apprenticefhip  to 
pain  5  and,  when  taken  away,  may  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  refcued  from  a  long  continuance 
of  mifery* 

There  is  fomething  very  remarkable 
in  the  growth  of  the  human  body 
The  embryo  in  the  womb  continues  to 
encreafe  ftill  more  and  more,  till  it  is  born. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  child's  growth 
is  lefs  every  year,  till  the  time  of  puber¬ 
ty,  when  it  feems  to  ftart  up  of  a  fuddem 

*  Buffon,  vol,  iv.  p,  373, 
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Thus,  for  inftance,  the  embryo,  which  is 
an  inch  long,  in  the  firft  month,  grows  but 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the  fecond  ;  it 
then  grows  one  and  an  half  in  the  third ; 
two  and  an  half  in  the  fourth  ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  keeps  encreafing,  till  in  the  laft 
month  of  its  continuance  it  is  actually  found 
to  grow  four  inches  ;  and,  in  the  whole, 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  But  it  is  other- 
wife  with  the  child  when  born  :  if  we  fup- 
pofe  it  eighteen  inches  at  that  time,  it 
grows,  in  the  firft  year,  fix  or  feven  inches; 
in  the  fecond  year,  it  grows  but  four  in¬ 
ches  ;  in  the  third  year,  about  three ;  and 
fo  on,  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  and  an 
half,  or  two  inches,  each  year,  till  the 
time  of  puberty,  when  Nature  feems  to 
make  one  great  laft  effort,  to  complete  her 
work,  and  unfold  the  whole  animal  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  in  children 
feems  to  correfpond  with  that  of  the  body. 
The  comparative  progrefs  of  the  under- 
ftanding  is  greater  in  infants  than  in  children 
of  three  or  four  years  old.  If  we  only  re¬ 
flect  a  moment  on  the  amazing  acquifitions 
that  an  infant  makes  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
years  of  life,  we  fhall  have  much  caufe  for 
wonder.  Being  fent  into  a  world  where 
every  thing  is  new  and  unknowm,  the  firft 
months  of  life  are  fpent  in  a  kind  of 

torpid 
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torpid  amazement  ;  an  attention  dihraded 
by  the  multiplicity  of  objeds  that  prefs  to 
be  known.  The  firh  labour,  therefore,  of 
the  little  learner  is,  to  corred  the  illufions 
of  the  fenfes,  to  dihinguifh  one  objed  from 
another,  and  to  exert  the  memory,  fo  as  to 
know  them  again.  In  this  manner  a  child 
of  a  year  old  has  already  made  a  thoufand 
experiments  *  all  which  it  has  properly 
ranged,  and  dihindly  remembers.  Light, 
heat,  fire,  fweets,  and  bitters,  founds  foft 
or  terrible,  are  all  dihinguifhed  at  the  end 
of  a  very  few  months.  Befides  this,  every 
perfon  the  child  knows,  every  individual 
objed  it  becomes  fond  of,  its  rattles,  or 
its  bells,  may  be  all  confidered  as  fo  many 
new  leffons  to  the  young  mind,  with  which 
it  has  not  become  acquainted,  without  re¬ 
peated  exertions  of  the  underhanding.  At 
this  period  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  every 
individual  objed  cannot  be  acquired  without 
the  fame  effort  which,  when  grown  up,  is 
employed  upon  the  moft  abhrad  idea:  every 
thing;  the  child  hears  or  fees,  all  the  marks 

O  7 

and  charaders  of  nature,  are  as  much  un¬ 
known,  and  require  the  fame  attention  to 
attain,  as  if  the  reader  were  let  to  under¬ 
hand  the  charaders  of  an  Ethiopic  manu- 
fcript  :  and  yet  we  fee  in  how  ihort  a  time 
the  little  ftudent  begins  to  underhand  them 

all. 
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all,  and  to  give  evident  marks  of  early  in- 
duftry. 

It  is  very  amufing  to  purfue  the  young 
mind,  while  employed  in  its  firft  attain¬ 
ments.  At  about  a  year  old,  the  fame  ne- 
ceffities  that  firft  engaged  its  faculties,  en- 
creafe,  as  its  acquaintance  with  nature  en¬ 
larges.  Its  ftudies,  therefore,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreflion,  are  no  way  relaxed ;  for 
having  experienced  what  gave  pleafure  at 
one  time,  it  defires  a  repetition  of  it  from 
the  fame  objed  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  that  objed  muft  be  pointed  out  : 
here,  therefore,  anew  neceftity arifes,  which, 
very  often,  neither  its  little  arts  nor  impor¬ 
tunities  can  remove  ;  fo  that  the  child  is  at 
laft  obliged  to  fet  about  naming  the  objeds 
it  defires  to  poffefs  or  avoid.  In  beginning 
to  fpeak,  which  is  ufually  about  a  year  old, 
children  find  a  thoufand  difficulties.  It  is 
not  without  repeated  trials  that  they  come 
to  pronounce  any  one  of  the  letters  ;  nor 
without  an  effort  of  the  memory,  that  they 
can  retain  them.  For  this  reafon,  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  them  attempting  a  found  which 
they  had  learned,  but  forgot ;  and  when 
they  have- failed,  I  have  often  feen  their 
attempt  attended  with  apparent  confufion. 
The  letters  fooneft  learned,  are  thofe  which 
are  moft  eafily  formed  ;  thus  A  and  B  re¬ 
quire  an  obvious  difpofition  of  the  organs, 

and 
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and  their  pronunciation  is  confequently  foon 
attained.  Z  and  R,  which  require  a  more 
complicated  pofition,  are  learned  with  greater 
difficulty.  And  this  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
reafon  why  the  children  in  fome  countries 
fpeak  fooner  than  in  others  ;  for  the  letters 
moftly  occurring  in  the  language  of  one 
country,  being  fuch  as  are  of  eafy  pro¬ 
nunciation,  that  language  is  of  courfe  more 
eafily  attained.  In  this  manner  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Italians  are  laid  to  fpeak  fooner 
than  thofe  of  the  Germans ;  the  language 
of  the  one  being  fmooth  and  open  ;  that  of 
the  other  crowded  with  confonants,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  guttural. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  in  all  countries, 
children  are  found  able  to  exprefs  the  greateft 
part  of  their  wants  by  the  time  they  arrive 
at  two  years  old  5  and  from  the  moment 
the  neceffity  of  learning  new  words  ceafes, 
they  relax  their  induftry.  It  is  then  that 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  feems  every  year 
to  make  flow  advances  ^  and,  in  order  to 
fpur  up  attention,  many  fyftems  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  contrived. 

Almoft  every  philofopher  who  has  written  on 
the  education  of  children,  has  been  willing  to 
point  out  a  method  ofhisown,  chiefly  profeffing 
to  advance  the  health,  and  improve  the  intel¬ 
lects  at  the  fame  time.Thefe  are  ufually  found 

to 
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to  begin  with  finding  nothing  right  in  the 
common  practice  ;  and  by  urging  a  total 
reformation.  In  confequence  of  this,  nothing 
can  be  more  wild  or  imaginary  than  their 
various  fyftems  of  improvement.  Some  will 
have  the  children  every  day  plunged  in  cold 
water,  in  order  to  {Lengthen  their  bodies  ; 
they  will  have  them  converfe  with  the  fer- 
vants  in  nothing  but  the  Latin  language,  in 
order  to  {Lengthen  their  minds ;  every  hour 
of  the  day  muff  be  appointed  for  its  own 
ftudies,  and  the  child  muft  learn  to  make 
thefe  very  ftudies  an  amufement;  till  about 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  it  becomes  a  prodigy 
of  premature  improvement.  Quite  oppofite 
to  this,  we  have  others,  whom  the  courtefy 
of  mankind  alfo  calls  philofophers :  and  they 
will  have  the  child  learn  nothing  till  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven,  at  which  the  former  has 
attained  fo  much  perfection;  with  them  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  empty,  until  it  has  a 
proper  distinction  of  fome  metaphyfical  ideas 
about  truth;  and  the  promiting  pupil  is  de¬ 
barred  the  ufe  of  even  his  own  faculties,  left 
they  fhould  conduct  him  into  prejudice  and 
error.  In  this  manner,  fome  men,  whom 
fafhion  has  celebrated  for  profound  and  fine 
thinkers,  have  given  their  hazarded  and 
untried  conjectures,  upon  one  of  the  moil 
important  iubjects  in  the  world,  and  the 
Vol.  II.  F  mo  ft 
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moft  interefting  to  humanity.  When  men 
fpeculate  at  liberty  upon  innate  ideas,  or 
the  abftraded  diftindions  between  will  and 
power,  they  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  fyftems  at  pleafure,  as  they  are  harm- 
lefs,  although  they  may  be  wrong  •  but 
when  they  alledge  that  children  are  to  be 
every  day  plunged  in  cold  water,  and,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  conftitution,  indifcriminately 
enured  to  cold  and  moifture^  that  they  are 
to  be  kept  wet  in  the  feet,  to  prevent  their 
eatehing  cold  ^  and  never  to  be  correded 
when  young,  for  fear  of  breaking  their 
fpirits  when  old  ;  thefe  are  fuch  noxious 
errors,  that  all  reafonable  men  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  oppofe  them.  Many  have  been 
the  children  whom  thefe  opinions,  begun  in 
fpeculatiom,  have  injured  or  deftroyed  in 
pradice  ;  and  I  have  myfelf  feen  many  a 
>  little  phiiofophical  martyr,  whom  I  wi£hed? 
but  was  unable  to  relieve. 

If  any  fyftem  be  now  therefore  neceflary, 
it  is  one  that  would  ferve  to  fhew,  a  very 
plain  point ;  that  very  little  fyftem  is  ne- 
ceftary.  The  natural  and  common  courle 
of  education  is  in  every  refped  the  beft  :  I 
mean  that  in  which  the  child  is  permitted 
to  play  among  its  little  equals,  from  whofe 
fiimlar  inftrudions  it  often  gains  the  moft 
ufeful  ftores  of  knowledge.  A  child  is  not 
idle  becauie  it  is  playing  about  the  fields, 

or 
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or  purfuing  a  butterfly  ;  it  is  all  this  time 
Itoring  its  mind  with  objects,  upon  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  properties,  and  the  relations  of 
which  future  curiofity  may  fpeculate. 

I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  talk  to  try 
to  make  a  child’s  learning  its  amufement ; 
nor  do  I  fee  what  good  end  it  would  anfwer 
were  it  actually  attained.  The  child,  as  was 
faid,  ought  to  have  its  fhare  of  play,  and 
it  will  be  benefited  thereby  ;  and  for  every 
reafon  alfo,  it  ought  to  have  its  fhare  of 
labour.  The  mind,  by  early  labour,  will 
be  thus  accuftomed  to  fatigues  and  fubordi- 
nation;  and  whatever  be  the  perfon’s  future 
employment  in  life,  he  will  be  better  fitted 
to  endure  it  :  he  will  be  thus  enabled  to 
fupport  the  drudgeries  of  office  with  con¬ 
tent  ;  or  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  life  with 
variety.  The  child,  therefore,  fhould  by 
times  be  put  to  its  duty  ;  and  be  taught  to 
know,  that  the  talk  is  to  be  done,  or  the 
puniffiment  to  be  endured.  I  do  not  object 
againft  alluring  it  to  duty  by  reward  ;  but 
we  well  know,  that  the  mind  will  be  more 
ftrongly  fiimulated  by  pain  ;  and  both  may, 
upon  fome  occafions,  take  their  turn  to 
operate.  In  this  manner,  a  child,  by  play¬ 
ing  with  its  equals  abroad,  and  labouring 
with  them  at  fchool,  will  acquire  more 
health  and  knowledge  than  by  being  bred 
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up  under  the  wing  of  any  fpeculative 
fyftem-maker  ;  and  will  be  thus  qualified 
for  a  life  of  activity  and  obedience.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  when  educated  in  this 
manner,  the  boy  may  not  be  fo  feemingly 
fenfible  and  forward  as  one  bred  up  under 
folitary  inftrudtion ,  and,  perhaps,  this  early 
forwardnefs  is  more  engaging  than  ufeful. 
It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  thofe 
children  who  have  been  fuch  prodigies  of 
literature  before  ten,  have  not  made  an 
adequate  progrefs  to  twenty.  It  fhould 
feem,  that  they  only  began  learning  manly 
things  before  their  time  ;  and,  while  others 
were  hufied  in  picking  up  that  knowledge 
adapted  to  their  age  and  curiofity,  thefe 
were  forced  upon  fubje&s  unfuited  to  their 
years ;  and,  upon  that  account  alone,  ap¬ 
pearing  extraordinary.  The  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  both  may  be  equal  •  but  with  this 
difference,  that  each  is  yet  to  learn  what 
the  other  knows. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  acquifi- 
tions  of  children  at  ten  or  twelve,  their 
greateft,  and  in  oft  rapid  progrefs,  is  made 
when  they  arrive  near  the  age  of  puberty. 
It  is  then  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  feem 
at  work  in  ftrengthening  the  mind,  and 
completing  the  body  :  the  youth  acquires 
courage,  and  the  virgin  modefiy^  the  mind, 

with 
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with  new  fenfations,  affumes  new  powers  ; 
it  conceives  with  greater  force,  and  re¬ 
members  with  greater  tenacity.  About  this 
time,  therefore,  which  is  various  in  different 
countries,  more  is  learned  in  one  year  than 
in  any  two  of  the  preceding  :  and  on  this 
age,  in  particular,  the  greateft  weight  of 
inftru&ion  ought  to  be  thrown. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  Puberty* 

1 T  has  been  often  faid,  that  the  feafon 
of  youth  is  the  feafon  of  pleafures:  but  this 
can  only  be  true  in  favage  countries,  where 
but  little  preparation  is  made  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  human  nature  ;  and  where  the 
mind  has  but  a  very  fmall  part  in  the  en¬ 
joyment,  It  is  otherwife  in  thofe  places 
where  nature  is  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  refinement,  in  which  this  feafon  of  the 
greateft  fenfua!  delight  is  wifely  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  fucceeding,  and  more  rational 
one  of  manhood.  Youth,  with  us,  is  but  a 
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fcene  of  preparation  ;  a  drama,  upon  the 
right  conduit  of  which  all  future  happinefs 
is  to  depend.  The  youth  who  follows  his 
appetites,  too  foon  feizes  the  cup,  before  it 
has  received  its  beffc  ingredients  ;  and,  by 
anticipating  his  pleafures,  robs  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  of  life  of  their  fhare  ;  fo  that  his 
eagernefs  only  produces  a  manhood  of  im¬ 
becility,  and  an  age  of  pain. 

The  time  of  puberty  is  different  in  various 
countries,  and  always  more  late  in  men  than 
in.  women.  In  the  warm  countries  of  India,  the 
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women  are  marriageable  at  nine  or  ten, 
and  the  men  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  is 
alfo  different  in  cities,  where  the  inhabitants 
lead  a  more  foft,  luxurious  life,  from  the 
country,  where  they  work  harder,  and  fare 
lefs  delicately.  Its  fymptoms  are  feldom 
alike  in  different  perfons ;  but  it  is  ufually 
known  by  a  fwelling  of  the  breads  in  one 
fex,  and  a  rough nefs  of  the  voice  in  the  * 
other.  At  this  feafon  alfo,  the  women 
feem  to  acquire  new  beauty,  while  the  men 
lofe  all  that  delicate  effeminacy  of  counte¬ 
nance  which  they  had  when  boys. 

All  countries,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
civilized,  or  barbarous,  improve,  or  degrade 
the  nuptial  fatisfadlion.  In  thofe  miferable 
regions,  where  ftrength  makes  the  only  law, 
the  dronger  fex  exerts  its  power,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  tyrant  over  the  weaker:  while 
the  inhabitant  of  Negroland  is  indolently 
taking  his  pleafure  in  the  fields,  his  wife  is 
obliged  to  till  the  grounds,  that  ferve  for 
their  mutual  fupport.  It  is'  thus  in  all  bar¬ 
barous  countries,  where  the  men  throw  all 
the  laborious  duties  of  life  upon  the  women ; 
and,  regardlefs  of  beauty,  put  the  fofter  fex 
to  thofe  employments  that  mud  effedually 
dedroy  it. 

But,  in  countries  that  are  half  barbarous, 
particularly  wherever  Mahometan! fm  pre¬ 
vails^ 
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vails,  the  men  run  into  the  very  oppofite 
extreme.  Equally  brutal  with  the  former, 
they  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  weaker 
fex,  and  conflder  that  half  of  the  human 
creation  as  merely  made  to  be  fubfervient  to 
the  depraved  defires  of  the  other.  The 
chief,  and  indeed  the  only  aim  of  an  Afiatic, 
is  to  be  poffeft  of  many  women  $  and  to  be 
able  to  furnifii  a  feraglio  is  the  only  tenden¬ 
cy  of  his  ambition.  As  the  favage  was  to¬ 
tally  regardlefs  of  beauty,  he,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  prizes  it  too  highly ;  he  excludes  the 
perfon  who  is  poffeft  of  fuch  perfonal  attrac¬ 
tions,  from  any  fhare  in  the  duties,  or  em¬ 
ployments  of  life ;  and,  as  if  willing  to  en- 
grofs  all  beauty  to  himfelf,  encreafes  the 
number  of  his  captives  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  his  fortune.  In  this  manner  he 
vainly  expeds  to  augment  his  fatisfadions, 
by  feeking  from  many  that  happinefs  which 
he  ought  to  look  for  in  the  fociety  of  one 
alone.  He  lives  a  gloomy  tyrant,  amidft 
wretches  of  his  own  making  ;  he  feels  none 
of  thofe  endearments  which  fpring  from  a  fi¬ 
fe  dion  ,  none  of  thofe  delicacies  which  arife 
from  knowledge.  His  miftreffes,  being  fhut 
out  from  the  world,  and  totally  ignorant  of 
all  that  paffes  there,  have  no  arts  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  mind,  or  calm  his  anxieties;  the  day 
paffes  with  them  in  fullen  filence,  or  languid 
repofp  ;  appetite  can  furnifii  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities 
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tunities  of  varying  the  fcene;  and  all  that  falls 
beyond  it  muft  be  irkfome  expectation. 

From  this  avarice  of  women,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  exprefs  it  fo,  has  proceeded  that 
jealoufy  and  fufpicion  which  ever  attends 
the  mifer  :  hence  thofe  low  and  barbarous 
methods  of  keeping  the  women  of  thofe 
countries  guarded,  and  of  making,  and  pro¬ 
curing  eunuchs  to  attend  them.  Thefe 
unhappy  creatures  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
wdiite^and  the  black.  The  white  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  in  the  country  wh^re  they  re- 
fide,  being  but  partly  deprived  of  the  marks 
of  virility  ;  the  black  are  generally  brought 
from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  are 
made  entirely  bare.  Thefe  are  chiefly 
chofen  for  their  deformity;  the  thicker  the 
lips,  the  flatter  the  nofe,  and  the  more 
black  the  teeth,  the  more  valuable  the 
eunuch  ;  fo  that  the  vile  jealoufy  of  man¬ 
kind  here  inverts  the  order  of  Nature;  and 
the  poor  wretch  finds  himfelf  valued  in 
proportion  to  his  deficiencies.  In  Italy, 
where  this  barbarous  cuflom  is  fiill  retained, 
and  eunuchs  are  made,  in  order  to  improve 
the  voice,  the  laws  are  feverely  aimed 
againfl:  fuch  pradice  ;  fo  that  being  entirely 
prohibited,  none  but  the  pooreft,  and  molt 
abandoned  of  the  people,  ftill  fecretly  prac- 
tife  it  upon  their  children.  Of  thofe  ferved 
in  this  manner,  not  one  in  ten  is  found 

to 
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to  become  a  finger  ;  but  fuch  is  the  Iuxuri- 
ous  folly  of  the  times,  that  the  fuccefs  of 
one  amply  compenfates  for  the  failure  of 
the  reft.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  alterations  which  caftration  makes  in 
the  voice,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  eunuch  is  fhaped  differently  from  others. 
His  legs  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  above 
and  below  5  his  knees  weak ;  his  fhoulders 
narrow;  and  his  beard  thin  and  downy. 
In  this  manner  his  perfon  is  rendered  more 
deformed  ;  but.  his  defires,  as  1  am  told, 
ftill  continue  the  fame  ;  and  adually,  in 
Afia,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  have  their 
feraglios,  as  well  as  their  matters.  Even  in 
our  country,  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  very 
fine  woman’s  being  married  to  one  of  them, 
whofe  appearance  was  the  1110ft  unpromi- 
fing;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary  ftill, 
I  am  told,  that  this  couple  continue  perfect¬ 
ly  happy  in  each  other’s  fociety. 

The  mere  neceffities  of  life  fee  111  the 
only  aim  of  the  favage ;  the  fenfual  plea- 
fures  are  the  only  ftudy  of  the  femi-bar- 
barian ;  but  the  refinement  of  fenfuality, 
by  reafon,  is  the  boaft  of  real  politenefs. 
Among  the  merely  barbarous  nations,  fuch 
as  the  natives  of  Madagafcar,  or  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Congo,  nothing  is  defired  fb 
ardently  as  to  proftitute  their  wives,  or 
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daughters,  to  (Grangers,  for  the  mod  trifling 
advantages  ;  they  will  account  it  a  difho- 
nour  not  to  be  among  the  foremoft  who 
are  thus  received  into  favour  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Mahometan  keeps  his  wife  faith¬ 
ful,  by  confining  her  perfon  ;  and  would 
inflantly  put  her  to  death  if  he  but  fufpeded 
her  chaftity.  With  the  politer  inhabitants 
of  Europe  both  thefe  barbarous  extremes 
are  avoided ,  the  woman’s  perfon  is  left 
free,  and  no  conftraint  is  impofed  but  upon 
her  affcdions.  The  paffion  of  love,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  nice  condud  of 
ruder  defire,  is  only  known,  and  pradifed 
in  this  part  of  the  world  •  fo  that  what 
other  nations  guard  as  their  right,  the  more 
delicate  European  is  contented  to  afk  as 
a  favour.  In  this  manner,  the  concurrence 
of  mutual  appetite  contributes  to  encreafe 
mutual  fatisfadion  ;  and  the  power  on  one 
fide  of  refufing,  makes  every  blefling  more 
grateful  when  obtained  by  the  other,  in 
barbarous  countries,  woman  is  confidered 
merely  as  an  ufeful  flave  •  in  fuch  as  are 
fomewhat  more  refined,  fhe  is  regarded  as  a 
deiireable  toy  ;  in  countries  entirely  polifh- 
ed,  fhe  enjoys  jufter  privileges;  the  wife 
being  confidered  as  an  ufeful  friend,  and  an 
agreeable  miftrefs.  Her  mind  is  hill  more 
prized  than  her  perfon  ;  and  without  the 
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improvement  of  both,  the  can  never  expeCt 
to  become  truly  agreeable  ^  for  her  good 
fenfe  alone  can  preferve  what  fhe  has  gain¬ 
ed  by  her  beauty. 

Female  beauty,  as  was  faid,  is  always 
feen  to  improve  about  the  age  of  puberty  : 
but,  if  we  fhould  attempt  to  define  in  what 
this  beauty,  confifts  or  what  conftitutes  its 
perfection,  we  fhould  find  nothing  more 
difficult  to  determine.  Every  country  has 
its  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  in  this  refpeCt ; 
and  even  the  fame  country  thinks  different¬ 
ly,  at  different  times.  The  ancients  had  a 
very  different  tafle  from  what  prevails  at 
prefent.  The  eye-brows  joining  in  the 
middle  was  confidered  as  a  very  peculiar 
grace,  by  Tibullus,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  charms  of  his  miftrefs.  Narrow  fore¬ 
heads  were  approved  of,  and  fcarce  any 
of  the  Roman  ladies  that  are  celebrated 
for  their  other  perfections,  but  are  alfo 
praifed  for  the  rednefs  of  their  hair.  The 
nofe  alfo  of  the  Grecian  Venus,  was  fuch 
as  would  appear  at  prefent  an  aCtual  de¬ 
formity  •  as  it  fell  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
the  forehead,  without  the  fmalleft  finking 
bet'ween  the  eyes  ;  without  which  we  never 
fee  a  face  at  prefent. 

Among  the  moderns,  every  country  feems 
to  have  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty.  *  The 
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Perfians  admire  large  eye-brows,  joining  in 
the  middle  ;  the  edges  and  corners  of  the 
eyes  are  tindured  with  black,  and  the 
fize  of  the  head  is  encreafed  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  bandages,  formed  into  a  turban. 
In  fome  parts  of  India,  black  teeth  and 
white  hair,  are  defired  with  ardour  ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Thibet,  is  to  redden  the  teeth  with 
herbs,  and  to  make  their  hair  white  by  a 
certain  preparation.  The  paflion  for  colour¬ 
ed  teeth  obtains  alfo  in  China,  and  Japan  ; 
where,  to  complete  their  idea  of  beauty, 
the  objedt  of  defire  mufl:  have  little  eyes, 
nearly  clofed,  feet  extremely  fmall,  and  a 
waift  far  from  being  fhapely.  There  are 
fome  nations  of  the  American  Indians,  that 
flatten  the  heads  of  their  children,  by  keep¬ 
ing  them,  w7hile  young,  fqueezed  between 
two  boards,  fo  as  to  make  the  vifage  much 
larger  than  it  would  naturally  be.  Others 
flatten  the  head  at  top  ;  and  others  ftill 
make  it  as  round  as  they  poffibly  can.  The 
inhabitants  along  the  wTeftern  coafls  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  have  a  very  extraordinary  tafte  for  beau¬ 
ty.  A  flat  nofe,  thick  lips,  and  a  jet  black 
complexion,  are  there  the  mod  indulgent 
gifts  of  Nature.  Such,  indeed,  they  are  all, 
in  fome  degree,  found  to  poflefs.  How¬ 
ever,  they  take  care,  by  art,  to  encreafe 
thefe  natural  deformities,  as  they  fhould 
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feem  to  us  ;  and  they  have  many  additional 
methods  of  rendering  their  perfons  ftill  more 
frightfully  pleafing.  The  whole  body  and 
vifage  is  often  fcarred  with  a  variety  of  mon- 
fir  ous  figures  ;  which  is  not  done  without 
great  pain,  and  repeated  incifion  •  and 
even  fometimes,  parts  of  the  body  are  cut 
away.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  remark 
the  various  arts  which  caprice,  or  cuftom, 
has  employed  to  diftort  and  disfigure  the 
body,  in  order  to  render  it  more  pleafing  : 
in  fadr,  every  nation,  how  barbarous  foever, 
feems  unfatisfied  with  the  human  figure,  as 
Nature  has  left  it,  and  has  its  peculiar  arts 
of  heightening  beauty.  Painting,  powder¬ 
ing,  cutting,  boring  the  nofe,  and  the  ears, 
lengthening  the  one,  and  deprefling  the  other, 
are  arts  pradtifed  in  many  countries  ;  and, 
in  tome  degree,  admired  in  all.  Thefe  arts 
might  have  been  at  firft  introduced  to  hide 
epidemic  deformities  ;  cuftom,  by  degrees, 
reconciles  them  to  the  view  ;  till,  from 
looking  upon  them  with  indifference,  the 
eye  at  length  begins  to  gaze  with  pleafure. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Age  of  Manhood.  * 

T  H  E  human  body  attains  to  its  full 
height  during  the  age  of  puberty  5  or,  at  . 
leaft,  a  Ihort  time  after.  Some  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  found  to  ceafe  growing  at  fourteen, 
or  fifteen  ;  others  continue  their  growth  till 
two  or  three  and  twenty.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  they  are  all  of  a  (lender  make  ;  their 
thighs  and  legs  fmall,  and  the  mufcular 
parts  as  yet  unfilled.  But,  by  degrees,  the 
flefhy  fibres  augment  ;  the  mufcles  fwell, 
and  affume  their  figure  ;  the  limbs  become 
proportioned,  and  rounder  ;  and,  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  the  body,  in  men,  has  acquired 
the  moft  perfect  fymmetry.  In  women,  the 
body  arrives  at  perfection  much  fooner,  as 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity  more  early  ; 
the  mufcles,  and  all  the  other  parts  being 
weaker,  lefs  compaCt,  and  folid,  than  thofeof 
man,  they  require  lefs  time  in  coming  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  and,  as  they  are  lefs  in  fize,  that  fize 

is 

1 

*  This  chapter  is  tranflated  from  Mr  Buffon.  whofe  de- 
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fcription  is  very  excellent.  Whatever  I  have  added  is 
marked  by  inverted  commas,  “  thus.”  And  in  whatever 
trifling  points  I  have  differed,  the  notes  will  ferve  to  fhe\v. 
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is  fooner  completed.  Hence  the  perfons  of 
women  are  found  to  be  as  complete  at  twen¬ 
ty,  as  thofe  of  men  are  found  to  be  at  thirty. 

The  body  of  a  well-fhaped  man  ought  to 
be  fquare  ;  the  mufcles  fhould  be  expreffed 
with  boldnefs,  and  the  lines  of  the  face 
ftrongly  marked.  *  In  the  woman,  all  the 
colours  fhould  be  rounder,  the  lines  fofter, 
and  the  features  more  delicate.  Strength 
•  and  majefty  belong  to  the  man,  grace  and 
foftnefs  are  the  peculiar  embellifhments  of 
the  other  fex.  In  both,  every  part  of  their 
form  declares  their  fovereignty  over  other 
creatures.  Man  fupports  his  body  eredt ; 
his  attitude  is  that  of  command  ;  and  his 
face,  which  is  turned  towards  the  heavens, 
difplays  the  dignity  of  his  ftation.  The 
image  of  his  foul  is  painted  in  his  vifage ; 
and  the  excellence  of  his  nature  penetrates 
through  the  material  form  in  which  it  is 
enclofed.  His  majeftic  port,  his  fedate,  and 
refolute  ftep,  announce  the  noblenefs  of  his 

rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his 

<*■ 

extremity  •  and  beholds  it  as  if  at  a  difdainful 
diftance.  His  arms  are  not  given  him,  as  to 
other  creatures,  for  pillars  of  fupport •  nor 
does  he  lofe,  by  rendering  them  callous  again  ft 
the  ground,  that  delicacy  of  touch  which 
furnifhes  him  with  fo  many  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ments.  His  hands  are  made  for  very  different 

purpofes  i 
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purpofes  *  to  fecond  every  intention  of  his 
will,  and  to  perfedl  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

When  the  foul  is  at  reft,  all  the  features 
of  the  vifage  feem  fettled  in  a  ftate  of  pro¬ 
found  tranquility.  Their  proportion,  their 
union,  and  their  harmony  fcem  to  mark  the 
fweet  ferenity  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  true 
information  of  what  paffes  within.  But, 
when  the  foul  is  excited,  the  human  vifage 
becomes  a  living  pi&ure  ;  where  the  pafti- 
ons  are  exprefled  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
energy,  where  every  motion  is  defigned  by 
fome  correfpondent  feature,  where  every 
impreftion  anticipates  the  will,  and  betrays 
thofe  hidden  agitations,  that  the  man  would 
often  with  to  conceal. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  the  paf- 
fions  are  painted  j  and  in  which  we  may 
moft  readily  difcover  their  beginning.  The 
eye  feems  to  belong  to  the  foul  more  than 
any  other  organ ;  it  feems  to  participate  of 
all  its  emotions ;  as  well  the  moft  foft  and 
tender,  as  the  moft  tumultuous  and  force¬ 
ful.  It  not  only  receives,  but  tranfmits 
them  by  fympathy;  the  obferving  eye  of 
one  catches  the  fecret  fire  from  another  < 
and  the  paffion  thus  often  becomes  general. 

Such  pcrfons  as  are  fhort  fighted  labour 
under  a  particular  di  fad  vantage,  in  this  re- 
fpe<ft.  Thev  are,  in  a  manner,  entirely  cut 
Vol.  II,  '  G  off 
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off  from  the  language  of  the  eyes  ;  and  this 
gives  an  air  of  ftupidity  to  the  face,  which 
often  produces  very  unfavourable  prepof- 
feffions.  However  intelligent  we  find  fuch 
perfons  to  be,  we  can  fcarcely  be  brought 
back  from  our  firff  prejudice,  and  often  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  flrft  erroneous  opinion.  In 
this  manner  we  are  too  much  induced  to 
judge  of  men  by  their  phyfiognomy  ;  and 
having,  perhaps,  at  flrft,  caught  up  our 
judgments  prematurely,  they  mechanically 
influence  us  all  our  lives  after.  This  ex- 
tends  even  to  the  very  colour,  or  the  cut  of 
peoples  cloaths  ;  and  we  fhould  for  this  rea- 
fon  be  careful,  even  in  fuch  trifling  particu¬ 
lars,  frnce  they  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  the 
total  judgment  which  thofe  we  converfe 
with  may  form  to  our  advantage. 

The  vivacity,  or  the  languid  motion  of 
the  eyes,  gives  the  ftrongeft  marks  to  phy¬ 
fiognomy  ;  and  their  colour  contributes  ftill 
more  to  enforce  the  expreflion.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  of  the  eye  are  the  dark  hazle, 
the  light  hazle,  the  green,  the  blue,  the 
grey,  the  whitifh  grey,  “  and  alfo  the  red.” 
Thefe  different  colours  arife  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  of  the  little  u  mufcles  that 
ferve  to  contract  the  pupil ;  and  they  are 
very  often  found  to  change  colour  with  dis¬ 
order,  and  with  aged’ 
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The  mod  ordinary  colours  are  the  hazle 
and  the  blue,  and  very  often  both  thefe  co¬ 
lours  are  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  fame  per- 
fon.  Thofe  eyes  which  are  called  black 
are  only  of  the  dark  hazle,  which  may  be 
eafily  feen  upon  clofer  infpedtion  ;  however, 
thofe  eyes  are  reckoned  the  mod  beautiful 
where  the  fhade  is  the  deepeft;  and  either  in 
thefe,  or  the  blue  eyes,  the  fire,  which  gives 
its  fineft  expreffion  to  the  eye,  is  more  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  proportion  to  the  darknefs  of 
the  tint.  For  this  reafon,  the  black  eyes,  as 
they  are  called,  have  the  greateft  vivacity ; 
but,  probably,  the  blue  have  the  mod  pow¬ 
erful  effedl  in  beauty,  as  they  refledt  a 
greater  variety  of  lights,  being  compofed 
of  more  various  colours. 

This  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  eyes,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and 
one  or  tvVo  other  kinds  of  animals  •  but,  in 
general,  the  colour  in  any  one  individual  is 
the  fame  in  all  the  reft.  The  eyes  of  oxen 
are  brown;  thofe  of  fheep  of  a  water  colour; 
thofe  of  goats  are  grey;  “  and  it  may  alfo 
be,  in  general,  remarked,  that  the  eyes  of 
moft  white  animals  arc  red ;  thus  the  rab¬ 
bit,  the  ferrit,  and,  in  the  human  race, 
the  white  Moor,  all  have  their  eyes  of  a  red 
colour.”' 

Although  the  eye,  when  put  into  motion, 

G  2  .  feems 
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feems  to  be  drawn  on  one  fide ;  yet  it  only 
moves  round  its  centre ;  by  which  its  co¬ 
loured  part  moves  nearer,  or  farther  from* 
the  angle  of  the  eye-lids,  or  is  elevated  or 
deprefh  The  diftance  between  the  eyes  is 
lefs  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal  •  and 
in  fome  of  them  it  is  fo  great  that  it  is  im° 
pofiible  that  they  fhould  ever  view  the  fame 
objed  with  both  eyes  at  once,  unlefs  it  be  - 
very  far  off.  “  This,  however,  in  them,  is 
rather  an  advantage  than  an  inconvenience  ^ 
as  they  are  thus  able  to  watch  round  them, 
and  guard  againft  the  dangers  of  their  pre¬ 
carious  fituation.” 

Next  to  the  eyes,*  the  features,  which 
moft  give  a  charade  r  to  the  face,  are  the 
®ye-brows ;  which  being,  in  fome  meafure, 
more  apparent  than  the  other  features,  are 
moft  readily  diftinguilhed  at  a  diftance. 

Le  Brun,  in  giving  a  painter  diredions* 
with  regard  to  the  paflions,  places  the  prin¬ 
cipal  expreflion  of  the  face  in  the  eye  brows. 
From  their  elevation  and  depreftion,  moft  of 
the  furious  paflions  are  charaderized  •  and 
fuch  as  have  this  feature  extremely  moveable* 
are  ufually  known  to  have  an  expreflive  face. 
By  means  of  thefe  we  can  imitate  all  the 
other  paflions,  as  they  are  raided  and  depref- 
fed,  at  command  •  the  reft  of  the  features 
are  generally  fixed  ^  or,  when  put  into 

motion* 
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motion,  they  do  not  obey  the  will  ;  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  in  an  ador,  for  infiance, 
may,  by  being  violently  difiorted,  give  a 
very  different  expreffion  from  what  he 
would  intend;  but  the  eye-brows  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  exerted  improperly;  their  being  raifed, 
denotes  all  thofe  paffions  which  pride,  or 
pleafure  infpire^  and  their  depreffion  marks 
thofe  which  are  the  effeds  of  contemplation 
and  pain;  and  fuch  who  have  this  feature, 
therefore,  moft  at  command,  are  often  found 
to  excel  as  adors.” 

The  eye-lafhes  have  an  effed,  in  giving 
expreffion  to  the  eye,  particularly  when 
long  and  clofe ;  they  foften  its  glances,  and 
improve  its  fweetnefs.  Man  and  apes  are 
the  only  animals  that  have  eye-lafhes  both 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  lids ;  all  other 
animals  want  them  on  the  lid  below. 

The  eye-lids  ferve  to  guard  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  and  to  furnifh  it  with  a  proper 
moifiure.  The  upper  lid  rifes  and  falls  ; 
the  lower  has  fcarce  any  motion ;  and  al¬ 
though  their  being  moved  depends  on  the 
will,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  will  is 
unable  to  keep  them  open,  when  fleep,  or 
fatigue,  oppreffes  the  mind.  In  birds,  and 
amphibious  quadrupedes,  the  lowTer  lid  alone 
has  motion  ;  fifhes  and  infeds  have  no  eye¬ 
lids  whatfoever. 
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The  forehead  makes  a  large  part  of  the 
face,  and  a  part  which  chiefly  contributes 
to  its  beauty.  It  ought  to  be  juftly  propor¬ 
tioned  3  neither  too  round  nor  too  flat ;  nei¬ 
ther  too  narrow  nor  too  low ;  and  the  hair 
fhould  come  thick  upon  its  extremities.  It 
is  known  to  every  body  how  much  the  hair 
tends  to  improve  the  face ;  and  how  much 
the  being  bald  ferves  to  take  away  from 
beauty.  The  higheft  part  of  the  head  is 
that  which  becomes  bald  the  fooneft,  as  well 
as  that  part  which  lies  immediately  above 
the  temples.  The  hair  under  the  temples, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  head,  is  very  feldom 
known  to  fail,  a  and  women  are  much  lefs 
apt  to  become  bald  than  men;  Mr.  Buffon 
feems  to  think  they  never  become  bald  at 
all ;  but  we  have  too  many  inflances  of  the 
contrary  among  us,  not  very  eaflly  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  affertion.  Of  all  parts,  or  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  body,  the  hair  is  that  which 
is  found  mod  different,  in  different  climates; 
and  often  not  only  contributes  to  mark 
the  country,  but  alfo  the  difpofition  of  the 
man.  It  is,  in  general,  thickefl:  where  the 
.conftitution  is  ftrongeft ;  and  more  gloffy  and 
beautiful  where  the  health  is  moft  perma¬ 
nent.  The  ancients  held  the  hair  to  be  a 
fort  of  excrement,  produced  like  the  nails ; 
the  part  next  the  root  pufhing  out  that 

immediately 
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immediately  contiguous.  But  the  moderns 
have  found  that  every  hair  may  be  truly 
faid  to  live,  to  receive  nutriment,  to  fill  and 
diftend  itfelf  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  roots,  they  obferve,  do  not 
turn  grey  fooner  than  the  extremities,  but 
the  whole  hair  changes  colour  at  once-  and 
we  have  many  inftances  of  perfons  who 
have  grown  grey  in  one  night’s  time.  * 
Each  hair,  if  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  is 
found  to  confift  of  five  or  fix  leffer  ones, 
all  wrapped  up  in  one  common  covering  -9 
it  appears  knotted,  like  fome  forts  of  grals, 
and  fends  forth  branches  at  the  joints.  It 
is  bulbous  at  the  root,  by  which  it  imbibes 
its  moiflure  from  the  body,  and  it  is  fplit  at 
the  points;  fo  that  a  fingle  hair,  at  its  end, 
refembles  a  brufh.  Whatever  be  the  fize, 
or  the  fhape  of  the  pore,  through  which 
the  hair  iffues,  it  accommodates  itfelf  to 
the  fame  ;  being  either  thick,  as  they  are 
large  ;  fmall,  as  they  are  lefs  -,  round,  tri¬ 
angular,  and  varioufly  formed  as  the  pores 
happen  to  be  various.  The  hair  takes  its 
colour  from  the  juices  flowing  through  it  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  this  colour  differs  in 
different  tribes  and  races  of  people.  The 
Americans,  and  the  Afiatics,  have  their  hair 

black, 

*  Mr.  BufFon  fays  that  the  hair  begins  to  gro;v  grey  at  the 
points,  but  the  fait  is  othexwiie. 
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black,  thick,  flraight,  and  fhining.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  climates  of  Africa, 
have  it  black,  fhort,  and  woolly.  The 
people  of  Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long, 
and  curled;  and  thofe  of  our  own,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  are  found  with  hair 
of  various  colours.  However,  it  is  fuppofed 
by  many,  that  every  man  refembles  in  his 
difpolition  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun^ 
tries  whom  he  refembles  in  the  colour,  and 
the  nature  of  his  hair;  fo  that  the  black 
are  faid,  like  the  Aliatics,  to  be  grave  and 
acute  ;  the  red,  like  the  Gothic  nations,  to 
be  cholerick  and  bold.  However  this  may 
be,  the  length  and  the  ftrength  of  the  hair 
is  a  general  mark  of  a  good  conftitution  ; 
and  as  that  hair  which  is  ftrongeft  is  moft 
commonly  curled,  fo  curled  hair  is  generally 
regarded  among  us  as  a  beauty.  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  a  very  different  idea 
of  beauty,  in  this  refped;  and  feem  to  have 
taken  one  of  their  peculiar  national  dif- 
tin&ions  from  the  length  and  the  ftraighu 
nefs  of  the  hair,” 

The  nofe  is  the  moft  prominent  feature 
in  the  face;  but,  as  it  has  fcarce  any  mo¬ 
tion,  apd  that  only  in  the  ftrongeft  pafllons, 
it  rather  adds  to  the  beauty  than  to  the  ex- 
prefllon  of  the  countenance.  “  However, 

I  am  told,  by  the  fkilful  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  that  wide  noftrils  add  a  great 

deal 
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<3eal  to  the  bold  and  refolute  air  of  the 
countenance  •>  and  where  they  are  narrow, 
though  it  may  conftitute  beauty,  it  feldom 
improves  expreffion.”  The  form  of  the 
nofe,  and  its  advanced  pofition,  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  human  vifage  alone.  Other  ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  moil  part,  have  noftrils,  with 
a  partition  between  them ;  but  none  of 
them  have  an  elevated  nofe.  Apes  them- 
felves  have  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  of  this 
feature,  but  the  noftrils  •  the  reft  of  the 
feature  lying  flat  upon  the  vifage,  and 
fcarce  higher  than  the  cheek  bones.  “Among 
all  the  tribes  of  favage  men  alfo,  the  nofe  is 
very  flat;  and  I  have  feen  a  Tartar  who  had 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  but  two  holes  through 
which  to  breathe.3’ 

The  mouth  and  lips,  next  to  the  eyes, 
are  found  to  have  the  greateft  expreffion. 
The  paflions  have  great  power  over  this 
part  of  the  face  *,  and  the  mouth  marks  its 
different  degrees,  by  its  different  forms. 
The  organ  of  fpeech  ftill  more  animates 
this  part,  and  gives  it  more  life  than  any 
other  feature  in  the  countenance.  The  ruby 
colour  of  the  lips,  and  the  white  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  give  it  fuch  a  fuperiority  over 
every  other  feature,  that  it  feems  to  make 
the  principal  objedt  of  our  regards.  In  fadt, 
the  whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  lips  of 

the 
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the  fpeaker ;  however  rapid  his  difcourfe, 
however  various  the  fubjed,  the  mouth 
takes  correfpondent  fituations  ;  and  deaf 
men  have  been  often  found  to  fee  the  force 
of  thofe  reafonings  which  they  could  not 
hear,  underftanding  every  word  as  it  was 
fpoken. 

“  The  under  jaw  in  man  poffefles  a  great 
variety  of  motions  ;  while  the  upper  has 
been  thought,  by  many,  to  be  quite  im¬ 
moveable.  *  However,  that  it  moves  in 
man,  a  very  eafy  experiment  will  fuffice  to 
convince  us.  If  we  keep  the  head  fixed, 
with  any  thing  between  our  teeth,  the 
edge  of  a  table  for  inftance,  and  then  open 
our  mouths,  we  fhall  find  that  both  jaws 
recede  from  it  at  the  fame  time-  the  upper 
jaw  rites,  and  the  lower  falls,  and  the  table 
remains  untouched  between  them.  The 
upper  jaw,  therefore,  has  motion  as  well 
as  the  under;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
has  its  proper  mufcles  behind  the  head,  for 
thus  railing  and  deprefling  it.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  eat,  both  jaws  move  at  the 
fame  time,  though  very  unequally;  for  the 
’whole  head  moving  with  the  upper  jaw,  of 
which  it  makes  a  part,  its  motions  are  thus 

lefs 

*  Mr.  BufFon  is  of  this  opinion.  He  fays,  that  the 
upper  ja\y  is  immoveable  in  all  animals  whatfoever.  How¬ 
ever,  the  parrot  is  an  obvious  exception  ;  and  fo  is  man  him- 
felfj,  as  fhewn  above. 
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lels  obfervable.”  In  the  human  embryo, 
the  under  jaw  is  very  much  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  upper.  “  In  the  adult,  it  hangs  a 
good  deal  more  backward',  and  thofe  whofe 
upper  and  under  row  of  teeth  are  equally 
prominent,  and  ftrike  diredly  againft  each 
other,  are  what  the  painters  call  under¬ 
hung;  and  they  confider  this  as  a  great  de¬ 
feat  in  beauty.*  The  under  jaw  in  a  Chi- 
nefe  face  falls  greatly  more  backward  than 
with  us;  and,  I  am  told,  the  difference  is 
half  an  inch,  when  the  mouth  is  fhut  na¬ 
turally.”  In  inftances  of  the  moft  violent 
paffion,  the  under  jaw  has  often  an  invo¬ 
luntary  quivering  motion  ;  and  often  alfo, 
a  ftate  of  languor  produces  another,  which 
is  that  of  yawning.  “Every  one  knows 
how  very  fympathetic  this  kind  of  languid 
motion  is;  and  that  for  one  perfon  to  yawn, 
is  fufficient  to  fet  all  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  a  yawning.  A  ridiculous  inftance  of 
this  was  commonly  pradifed  upon  the  fa¬ 
mous  McLaurin,  one  of  the  profeffors  at 
Edinburgh.  He  was  very  fubjed  to  have 
his  jaw  diflocated  ;  fo  that  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  wider  than  ordinary,  or  when  he 
yawned,  he  could  not  fhut  it  again.  In  the 
jnidft  of  his  harangues,  therefore,  if  any  of 

his 

*  Mr.  BufFon  fays,  that  both  jaws,  in  a  perfect  face, 
fliould  be  on  a  level  :  but  this  is  denied  by  the  belt 
painters. 
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his  pupils  began  to  be  tired  of  his  leCture, 
he  had  only  to  gape  or  yawn,  and  the  pro- 
feflor  inftantly  caught  the  fympathetic  af¬ 
fection  •  fo  that  he  thus  continued  to  ftand 
fpeechlefs,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  till 
his  fervant,  from  the  next  room,  was  called 
in  to  fet  his  jaw  again.” 

When  the  mind  reflects  with  regret  upon 
fome  good  unattained  or  loft,  it  feels  an  in¬ 
ternal  emotion,  which  aCting  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  that  upon  the  lungs,  produces 
a  figh;  this,  when  the  mind  is  ftrongly 
affeded,  is  repeated;  forrow  fucceeds  thefe 
ftrft  emotions ;  and  tears  are  often  feen  to 
follow :  fobbing  is  the  figh  ftill  more  invi¬ 
gorated  ;  and  lamentation,  or  crying,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  continuance  of  the  plaintive 
tone  of  the  voice,  which  feems  to  implore 
pity.  “  There  is  yet  a  filent  agony,  in 
which  the  mind  appears  to  difdain  all  ex¬ 
ternal  help,  and  broods  over  its  diftrefles 
with  gloomy  referve.  This  is  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  ftate  of  mind  ;  accidents  or  friend- 
fhip  may  leflen  the  louder  kinds  of  grief ; 
but  all  remedies  for  this,  muft  be  had  from 
within  :  and  there,  defpair  too  often  finds 
the  moft  deadly  enemy.” 

Laughter  is  a  found  of  the  voice,  interrupted 
and  purfued  for  fome  continuance.  Themuf- 
cles  of  the  belly,  and  the  diaphragm,  are  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  in  its  flighteft  exertions  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  ribs  are  ftrongly  agitated  in  the  louder : 
and  the  head  fometimes  is  thrown  back¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  raife  them  with  greater 
eafe.  The  fmile  is  often  an  indication  of 
kindnefs  and  good-will :  it  is  alfo  often  ufed 
as  a  mark  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Blufhing  proceeds  from  different  paffions ; 
being  produced  by  fhame,  anger,  pride, 
and  joy.  Palenefs  is  often  alfo  the  effed  of 
anger  •  and  almoft  ever  attendant  on  fright 
and  fear.  Thefe  alterations  in  the  colour 
of  the  countenance,  are  entirely  involunta¬ 
ry  ;  all  the  other  expreffions  of  the  paffions 
are,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  under  controul ; 
but  blueing  and  palenefs,  betray  our  fecret 
purpofes  ;  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to 
flop  them,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
by  which  they  are  caufed. 

The  whole  head,  as  well  as  the  features 
of  the  face,  takes  peculiar  attitudes  from  its 
paffions  ;  it  bends  forward,  to  exprefs  hu¬ 
mility,  fhame,  or  forrow  •,  it  is  turned  to 
one  fide,  in  languor,  or  in  pity  ;  it  is 
thrown  with  the  chin  forward,  in  arrogance 
and  pride  ;  ered,  in  felf-conceit,  and  ob- 
ffinacy  ;  it  is  thrown  backwards  in  aftonifh- 
ment  ;  and  combines  its  motions  to  the  one 
fide,  and  the  other,  to  exprefs  contempt, 
ridicule,  anger,  and  refentment.  “  Pain¬ 
ters,  whofe  ftudy  leads  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  external  forms,  are  much  more  ade¬ 
quate  judges  of  thefe  than  any  naturalift 
can  be  ;  and  it  is  with  thefe  a  general  re¬ 
mark,  that  no  one  paffion  is  regularly  ex- 
prefled  on  different  countenances  in  the 
fame  manner  ^  but  that  grief  often  fits  upon 
the  face  like  joy  ;  and  pride  affumes  the 
air  of  paffion.  It  would  be  vain,  therefore, 
in  words,  to  exprefs  their  general  effed, 
lince  they  are  often  as  various  as  the  counte¬ 
nances  they  fit  upon  •  and  in  making  this 
diftindion  nicely,  lies  all  the  fkill  of  the 
phyfiognomift.  In  being  able  to  diftinguifh 
what  part  of  the  face  is  marked  by  nature, 
and  what  by  the  mind ;  what  part  has  been 
originally  formed,  and  what  is  made  by 
habit,  conflitutes  this  fcience  ;  upon  which 
the  ancients  fo  much  valued  themfelves, 
and  which  we  at  prefent  fo  little  regard. 
Some,  however,  of  the  moft  acute  men 
among  ns,  have  paid  great  attention  to 
this  art  •  and,  by  long  pradice,  have  been 
able  to  give  fome  charader  of  every  perfon 
whofe  face  they  examined.  Montaigne  is 
well  known  to  have  difliked  thofe  men  who 
fhut  one  eye  in  looking  upon  any  objed  : 
and  Fielding  afferts,  that  he  never  knew  a 
perfon  with  a  fteady  glavering  fmile,  but  he 
found  him  a  rogue.  However,  moft  of  thefe 
obfervations,  tending  to  a  difcovery  of  the 

mind 
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mind  by  the  face,  are  merely  capricious  ^ 
and  Nature  has  kindly  hid  our  hearts  from 
each  other,  to  keep  us  in  good  humour 
with  our  fellow  creatures/’ 

The  parts  of  the  head  which  give  the 
lead  expreflion  to  the  face,  are  the  ears  ^ 
and  they  are  generally  found  hidden  under 
the  hair.  Thefe,  which  are  immoveable, 
and  make  fo  fmall  an  appearance  in  man, 
are  very  didinguidfing  features  in  quadru¬ 
peds.  They  ferve  in  them  as  the  principal 
marks  of  the  paffions  ;  the  ears  difcover 
their  joys  or  their  terrors,  with  tolerable 
precifion  j  and  denote  all  their  internal 
agitations.  The  fmalled  ears,  in  men,  are 
faid  to  be  mod  beautiful  ;  but  the  larged 
are  found  the  bed  for  hearing.  There  are 
fome  favage  nations  who  bore  their  ears, 
and  fo  draw  that  part  down,  that  the  tips  of 
the  ears  are  feen  to  red  upon  their  fhoul- 
ders. 

The  drange  variety  in  the  different  cudoms 
of  men,  appears  dill  more  extravagant  in 
their  manner  of  wearing  their  beards.  Some, 
and  among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair 
off  their  heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow. 
The  Europeans,  on  the  contrary,  fhave 
their  beards,  and  wear  their  hair.  The 
Negroes,  fhave  their  heads  in  figures  at  one 
time,  in  dars  at  another,  in  the  manner  of 
friars  ;  and  dill  more  commonly  in  alternate 

dripes  } 
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ftripes  ;  and  their  little  boys  are  fhaved  !n 
the  fame  manner.  The  Talapoins,  of  Siam 
fhave  the  heads  and  the  eye-brows  of  fuch 
children  as  are  committed  to  their  care. 
Every  nation  feems  to  have  entertained 
different  prejudices,  at  different  times,  in 
favour  of  one  part  or  another  of  the  beard „ 
Some  have  admired  the  hair  upon  the 
cheeks  on  each  fide,  as  we  fee  with  fome 
low-bred  men  among  ourfelves,  who  want 
to  be  fine.  Some  like  the  hair  lower  do wn  ; 
fome  chufe  it  curled  ;  and  others  like  it 
ftrait.  cc  Some  have  cut  it  into  a  peak ; 
and  others  fhave  all  but  the  whifker.  This 
particular  part  of  the  beard  was  highly 
prized  among  the  Spaniards till  of  late,  a 
man  without  whifkers  was  confidered  as 
unfit  for  company  ;  and  where  Nature  had 
denied  them,  Art  took  care  to  fupply  the 
deficiency.  We  are  told  of  a  Spanifh  gene¬ 
ral  who,  when  he  borrowed  a  large  fum  of 
money  from  the  Venetians,  pawned  his 
whifker,  which  he  afterwards  took  proper 
care  to  releafe.  Kingfon  affures  us,  that 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Tartars  confiffs  in  the  management  of  their 
whifkers  ;  and  that  they  waged  a  long  and 
bloody  war  with  the  Perfians,  declaring 
them  infidels,  merely  becaufe  they  would  not 
give  their  whifkers  the  orthodox  cut.  The 
kings  of  Perfia  carried  the  care  of  their  beards 
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to  a  ridiculous  excels,  when  they  chofc  to 
wear  them  matted  with  gold  thread :  and 
the  kings  of  France  themfelves,  of  the  flrft 
races,  had  them  knotted  and  buttoned  with 
gold.  But  of  all  nations,  the  Americans 
take  the  greateft  pains  in  cutting  their  hair, 
and  plucking  their  beards.  The  under  part 
of  the  beard,  and  all  but  the  whilker,  they 
take  care  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots,  fo  that 
many  have  fuppofed  them  to  have  no  hair 
naturally  growing  on  that  part :  and  even 
Linnaeus  himfelf  has  fallen  into  that  mi- 
flake.  Their  hair  is  alfo  cut  into  bands  ; 
and  no  fmall  care  employed  in  adjufting  the 
whilker.  In  fad,  we  have  a  very  wrong 
idea  of  favage  finery  •  and  are  apt  to  fiip' 
pofe  that,  like  the  beafts  of  the  foreft,  they 
rife,  and  are  dreffed  with  a  fhake :  but  the 
reverfe  is  true*  for  no  birth-night  beauty 
takes  more  time  or  pains  in  the  adorning 
her  perfon,  than  they.  I  remember,  when 
the  Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  that  I 
have  waited  for  three  hours,  during  the  time 
they  were  drefling.  They  never  would 
venture  to  make  their  appearance  till  they 
had  gone  through  the  tedious  ceremonies  of 
the  toilet ;  they  had  their  boxes  of  oil  and 
oker,  their  fat,  and  their  perfumes,  like  the 
moil  effeminate  beau,  and  generally  took 
up  four  hours  in  dreffing,  before  they  con- 
Vql.  II.  H  fidered 
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fidered  themfelves  as  fit  to  be  feen.  We 
muft  not,  therefore,  confider  a  delicacy  in 
point  of  drefs,  as  a  mark  of  refinement, 
fince  favages  are  much  more  difficult  in  this 
particular,  than  the  mod  faffiionable  or 
tawdry  European.  The  more  barbarous 
the  people,  the  fonder  of  finery.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  luff  re  of  jewels,  and  the  fplendor 
of  the  moil  brilliant  colours,  are  generally 
given  up  to  women,  or  to  the  weakeft  part 
of  the  ether  fex,  who  are  willing  to  be  con¬ 
temptibly  line  :  but  in  Ada,  thefe  trifling 
fineries  are  eagerly  fought  after  by  every 
condition  of  men  ;  and,  as  the  proverb  has 
it,  we  find  the  richefl  jewels  in  an  Aithiop’s 
ear.  The  paffion  for  glittering  ornaments, 
is  ftill  Aronger  among  the  abfolute  barbari¬ 
ans,  who  often  exchange  their  whole  flock 
of  proviflons,  and  whatever  elfe  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  pofTefTed  of,  with  our  feamen,  for 
a  glafs  bead,  or  a  looking-glafs.” 

Although  fafhions  have  arifen  in  different 
countries  from  fancy  and  caprice,  thefe,  wThen 
they  become  general,  deferve  examination. 
Mankind  have  always  conddered  it  as  a 
matter  of  moment,  and  they  will  ever  con¬ 
tinue  dedrous  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
each  other,  by  fuch  ornaments  as  mark  the 
riches,  the  power,  or  the  courage  of  the 
wearer.  The  value  of  thofe  fhining  ftones 
which  have  at  all  times  been  conddered  as 
,  precious 
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precious  ornaments,  is  entirely  founded 
upon  their  fcarcenefs  or  their  brilliancy.  It 
is  the  fame  like  wife,  with  refpedt  to  thofe 
fhining  metals,  the  weight  of  which  is  fo 
little  regarded,  when  fpread  over  our  cloaths. 
Thefe  ornaments  are  rather  defigned  to 
draw  the  attention  of  others,  than  to  add 
to  any  enjoyments  of  our  own  •  and  few 
there  are  that  thefe  ornaments  will  not 
ferve  to  dazzle,  and  who  can  coolly  diftin- 
guilh  between  the  metal  and  the  man. 

All  things  rare  and  brilliant,  will,  there¬ 
fore,  ever  continue  to  be  fafhionable,  while 
men  derive  greater  advantages  from  opu¬ 
lence  than  virtue ;  while  the  means  of  ap¬ 
pearing  confiderable,  are  more  eafily  ac¬ 
quired,  than  the  title  to  be  confidered. 
The  firft  impreflion  we  generally  make, 
arifes  from  our  drefs ;  and  this  varies,  in 
conformity  to  our  inclinations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  defire  to  be  confi¬ 
dered.  The  modeft  man,  or  he  who  would 
wifh  to  be  thought  fo,  defires  to  {hew  the 
fimplicity  of  his  mind,  by  the  plamnefs  of 
his  drefs  ;  the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary, 
takes  a  pleafure  in  difplaying  his  fuperi- 
ority,  “  and  is  willing  to  incur  the  fpedla- 
tofis  dillike,  fo  he  does  but  excite  his  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Another  point  of  view  which  men  have 

in  drelfing,  is  to  increafe  the  fize  of  their 

H  2  -figure ; 
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figure  ;  and  to  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Nature  feems  to  have  allotted 
them.  We  defire  to  fwell  out  our  cloaths 
by  the  ftiffrxefs  of  art,  and  raife  our  heels, 
while  we  add  to  the  largenefs  of  our  heads^ 
How  bulky  foever  our  drefs  may  be,  our 
vanities  are  ftill  more  bulky.  The  largenefs 
of  the  cfodor’s  wig  arifes  from  the  fame 
pride  with  the  finallnefs  of  the  beau's 
queue.  Both  want  to  have  the  fize  of 
their  underfianding  meafured  by  the  fize  of 
their  heads. 

There  are  lome  modes  that  feem  to  have 
a  more  reafonable  origin,  which  is  to  hide 
or  to  lefien  the  defeats  of  Nature.  To  take 
men  altogether,  there  are  many  more  de¬ 
formed  and  plain,  than  beautiful  and  fhapely. 
The  former,  as  being  the  molt  numerous, 
give  law^  to  fafhion  and  their  laws  are 
generally  fueh  as  are  made  in  their  own 
favour.  The  women  begin  to  colour  their 
cheeks  with  red,  when  the  natural  rofes 
are  faded  ;  and  the  younger  are  obliged  to 
fubmit,  though  not  compelled  by  the  fame 
neceffity.  In  all  parts  of  the  wrorld,  this 
cuftom  prevails  more  or  lets ;  and  powder¬ 
ing  and  frizzing  the  hair,  though  not  fo 
general,  feems  to  have  arifen  from  a  fimilar 
control. 

But  leaving  the  draperies  of  the  human 
pidure,.  let  us  return  to  the  figure,  una¬ 
dorned 
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■domed  bv  art.  Man’s  head,  whether  con- 
lidcred  externally  or  internally,  is  different¬ 
ly  formed  from  that  of  all  other  animals, 
the  monkey-kind  only  excepted,  in  which 
there  is  a  ftriking  fimilitude.  There  are 
fome  differences,  however,  which  we  (hall 
take  notice  of  in  another  place.  The  bodies 
of  all  quadrupede  animals  are  covered  with 
hair;  but  the  head  of  man  feems  the  part 
moll  adorned ;  and  that  more  abundantly 
than  in  any  other  anim-a-I. 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  in  the  teeth 
of  all  animals ;  fome  have  them  above  and 
below ;  others  have  them  in  the  under  jaw 
only :  in  fome  they  (land  feparate  from  each 
other;  while  in  fome  they  are  continued 
and  united.  The  palate  of  fome  fifhes  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  bony  plate  fludded  with 
points,  which  perform  the  offices  of  teeth. 
All  thefe  fubffances,  in  every  animal,  derive 
their  origin  from  the  nerves  ;  the  fubftance 
of  the  nerves  hardens  by  being  expo  fed  to 
the  air  ;  and  the  nerves  that  terminate  in 
the  mouth,  being  thus  expofed,  acquire  a 
bony  folidity.  In  this  manner,  the  teeth  and 
nails  are  formed  in  man ;  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  alfo,  the  beak,  the  hoofs,  the  horns, 
and  the  talons  of  other  animals,  are  found 
to  be  produced. 

The  neck  fupports  the  head,  and  unites 
it  to  the  body.  This  part  is  much  more 

con- 
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considerable  in  the  generality  of  quadru- 
pedes,  than  in  man.  But  fidies,  and  other 
animals  that  want  lungs  fimilar  to-  ours, 
have  no  neck  whatfoever.  Birds,  in  general, 
have  the  neck  longer  than  any  other  kind  of 
animals :  thofe  of  them,  which  have  fhort 
daws,  have  alfo  fhort  necks  j  thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  have  them  long,  are  found 
to  have  the  neck  in  proportion.  cC  In  men, 
there  is  a  lump  upon  the  wand-pipe,  formed 
by  the  thuroid  cartilage,  which  is  not  to  be 
feen  in  women  •  an  Arabian  fable  fays,  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  original  apple,  that  has 
duck  in  the  man’s  throat  by  the  way,  but 
that  the  woman  Swallowed  her  part  of  it 
down.” 

The  human  bread  is  outwardly  formed  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  that  of  other 
animals.  It  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
lize  ot  the  body  •  and  none  but  man,  and 
fuch  animals  as  make  ufe  of  their  fore 
feet  as  hands,  fuch  as  monkies,  bats,  and 
fquirrels,  are  found  to  have  thofe  bones 
called  the  clavicles,  or,  as  wre  ufually  term 
them,  the  collar-bones  The  breads  in 
women  are  larger  than  in  men ;  however, 
they  feem  formed  in  the  fame  manner-  and, 
fometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the  breads  of 

men  3 

ivlr,  BufFbn  fays,  that  none  but  monkeys  have  them  :  but 
this  is  an  over  fight. 
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men,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  women.  Among 
animals,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  this 
part  of  the  body.  The  teats  of  fome,  as 
in  the  ape  and  the  elephant,  are  like  thofe 
of  men,  being  but  two,  and  placed  on  each 
fide  of  the  bread.  The  teats  of  the  bear 
amount  to  four.  The  fhcep  has  but  two, 
placed  between  the  hinder  legs.  Other 
animals,  fuch  as  the  bitch,  and  the  f  w. 
have  them  all  along  the  belly  ;  and,  as  they 
produce  many  young,  they  have  a  great 
many  teats  for  their  fupport.  The  form 
alfo  of  the  teats,  varies  in  different  animals; 
and,  in  the  fame  animal,  at  different  ages. 
The  bofom  in  females,  feems  to  unite  all 
our  ideas  of  beauty,  where  the  outline  is 
continually  changing,  and  the  gradations  are 
foft  and  regular. 

a  The  graceful  fall  of  the  fhoulders,  both 
in  man  and  woman,  conftitute  no  fmall 
part  of  beauty.  In  apes,  though  otherwife 
made  like  us,  the  fhoulders  are  high,  and 
drawn  up  on  each  fide  towards  the  ears.  In 
man  they  fall  by  a  gentle  declivity  •  and 
the  more  fo,  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of 
his  form.  In  fact,  being  high  fhouldered, 
is  not  without  reafon  confidered  as  a  de¬ 
formity,  for  we  find  very  fickly  perfons  are 
always  fo  ;  and  people,  when  dying,  are 
ever  feen  with  their  fhoulders  drawn  up  in 
a  furprizing  manner.  The  mufcles  that 

ferve 
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ferve  to  raife  the  ribs,  moftly  rife  near  the 
fhoulders ;  and  the  higher  we  raife  the 
fhoulders,  we  the  more  eafily  raife  the  ribs 
likewife  It  happens,  therefore,  in  the  fickly 
and  the  dying,  who  do  not  breathe  without 
labour,  that  to  raife  the  ribs,  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  the  fhoulders; 
and  thus  their  bodies  affume,  from  habit, 
that  form  which  they  are  fo  frequently  ob¬ 
liged  to  affume.  Women  with  child  alfo, 
are  ufually  feen  to  be  high  fhouldered ;  for 
the  weight  of  the  inferior  parts  drawing 
down  the  ribs,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  every 
effort  to  elevate  them,  and  thus  they  raife 
the  fhoulders  of  courfe.  During  pregnancy 
alfo,  the  fhape,  not  only  of  the  fhoulders, 
but  alfo  of  the  breaft,  and  even  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face,  are  greatly  altered  :  for 
the  whole  upper  fore-part  of  the  body  is 
covered  w7ith  a  broad  thin  fkin,  called  the 
myoides  •  which  being,  at  that  time,  drawn 
down,  it  drawTs  down  with  it  the  fkin,  and, 
confequently,  the  features  of  the  face.  By 
this  means,  the  vifage  takes  a  particular 
form  ;  the  lower  eye-lids,  and  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  are  drawn  downwards  ;  fo 
that  the  eyes  are  enlarged,  and  the  mouth 
lengthened ;  and  women,  in  thefe  circum- 
flances,  are  faid,  -by  the  midwives,  to  be  all 
mouth  and  eyes.” 
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The  arms  of  men  but  very  little  re- 
femble  the  fore  feet  of  quadrupedes,  and 
much  lefs  the  wings  of  birds.  The  ape  is 
the  only  animal  that  is  poffefTed  of  hands 
and  arms  ;  but  thefe  are  much  more  rudely 
falhioned,  and  with  lefs  exadt  proportion 
than  in  men  ;  the  thumb  not  being  fo 
well  oppofed  to  the  reft  of  the  fingers,  in 
their  hands,  as  in  ours.” 

The  form  of  the  back  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ferent  in  man  from  that  of  other  quadrupede 
animals,  only  that  the  reins  are  more  mufcular 
in  him,  and  ftronger.  The  buttock,  how¬ 
ever,  in  man,  is  different  from  that  of  all 
other  animals  whatfoever.  What  goes  by 
that  name,  in  other  creatures,  is  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  :  man  being  the 
only  animal  that  lupports  himfelf  perfe&ly 
eredl,  the  peculiar  largenefs  of  this  part  is 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  pofition. 

Man’s  feet,  alfo,  are  different  from  thofe 
of  all  other  animals,  thofe  even  of  apes 
not  excepted.  The  foot  of  the  ape  is  rather 
a  kind  of  aukward  hand;  its  toes,  or  rather 
fingers,  are  long,  and  that  of  the  middle 
longeft  of  all.  This  foot  alfo  wants  the 
heel,  as  in  man  ;  the  foie  alfo  is  narrower, 
and  lefs  adapted  to  maintain  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  body  in  walking,  dancing,  or 
running. 


The 
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The  nails  are  lefs  in  man  than  in  any 
other  animal.  If  they  were  much  longer 
than  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  they 
would  rather  be  prejudicial  than  ferviceable, 
and  obftrud  the  management  of  the  hand. 
Such  favages  as  let  them  grow  long  make 
ufe  of  them  in  fleaing  animals,  in  tearing 
their  flefh,  and  fuch  like  purpofes ;  however, 
though  their  nails  are  confiderably  larger 
than  ours,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  to  the  hoofs,  or  the  claws  of 
other  animals.  a  They  may  fometimes  be 
feen  longer,  indeed,  than  the  claws  of  any 
animal  whatfoever  ;  as  we  learn  that  the 
nails  of  fome  of  the  learned  men  in  China 
are  longer  than  their  fingers.  But  thefe 
want  that  folidity  which  might  give  force 
to  their  exertions ;  and  could  never,  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  have  ferved  them  for  an¬ 
noyance,  or  defence.” 

There  is  little  known  exadly  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure  ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  bcft  ftatues  is  better 
conceived  by  obferving  than  by  mealuring 
them.  a  The  ftatues  of  antiquity,  which  were 
at  firft  copied  after  the  human  form,  are 
now  become  the  models  of  it  ;  nor  is  there 
one  man  found  whole  perfon  any  way  ap¬ 
proaches  to  thofe  inimitable  performances 
that  have  thus,  in  one  figure,  united  the 
perfedions  of  many.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay 

that. 
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that,  from  being  at  firft  models,  they  are 
now  become  originals;  and  are  ufed  to  cor- 
re£t  the  deviations  in  that  form  from  whence 
they  were  taken.”  I  will  not,  however,  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  the  proportions  of  the  human 
body  as  taken  from  thefe,  there  being 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  and  which  good 
painters  themfelves  fo  much  contemn.  Some, 
for  inftance,  who  have  ftudied  after  thefe, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  face,  and  others  into  eight.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  to  tell  us  that  there  is  a  fimilitude  of 
proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  that  the  hand  is  the  length  of  the 
face  ;  the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nofe  ; 
the  fpace  between  the  eyes  is  the  breadth 
of  an  eye;  that  the  breadth  of  the  thigh, 
at  thickeft,  is  double  that  of  the  thickeft 
part  of  the  leg,  and  treble  the  fmalleft  ; 
that  the  arms  extended  are  juft  as  long  as 
the  figure  is  high  ;  that  the  legs  and  thighs 
are  juft  half  the  length  of  the  figure.  All 
this,  however,  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  and 
the  excellence  of  a  ftiape,  or  the  beauty  of 
a  ftatue,  refults  from  the  attitude  and  pofi- 
tion  of  the  whole,  rather  than  any  eftablifhed 
meafurements,  begun  without  experience, 
and  adopted  by  caprice.  In  general,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  proportions  alter  in 
every  age,  and  are  obviouflv  different  in 
the  two  fexes.  In  woman,  the  fhoulders 
are  narrower,  and  the  neck  proportionably 

longer 
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longer  than  in  men.  The  hips  alfo  are  con- 
fiderably  larger,  and  the  thighs  much  fhort- 
er  than  in  men.  Thefe  proportions,  how¬ 
ever,  vary  greatly  at  different  ages.  In 
infancy  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
much  larger  than  the  lower  ;  the  legs  and 
thighs  do  not  conftitute  any  thing  like  half 
the  height  of  the  whole  figure  •,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  child  encreafes  in  age,  the  inferior 
parts  are  found  to  lengthen  ;  fo  that  the 
body  is  not  equally  divided  until  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  full  growth. 

The  fize  of  men  varies  confiderably.  Men 
are  faid  to  be  tall  who  are  from  five  feet 
eight  inches  to  fix  feet  high.  The  middle 
ftature  is  from  five  feet  five  to  five  feet 
eight  :  and  thofe  are  faid  to  be  of  fmall 
ftature  who  fall  under  thefe  meafures. 
44  However,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  fame  perfon  is  always  taller  when  he 
rifes  in  the  morning,  than  upon  going  to 
bed  at  night  9  and  fometimes  there  is  an 
inch  difference  ;  and  I  have  feen  more. 
Few  perfcns  are  fenfible  of  this  remarkable 
variation  ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  was  firft  per¬ 
ceived,  in  England,  by  a  recruiting  officer. 
He  often  found  that  thofe  men  whom  he 
had  enlifted  for  fbldiers,  and  anfwered  to 
the  appointed  ftandard  at  one  time,  fell 
fhort  of  it  when  they  came  to  be  meafured 
before  the  colonel,  at  the  head  quarters. 
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This  diminution  in  their  fize  proceeded 
from  the  different  times  of  the  day,  and  the 
different  (fates  of  the  body  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  meafured.  If,  as  was  faid, 
they  were  meafured  in  the  morning,  after 
the  night’s  refrefhment,  they  were  found 
to  be  commonly  half  an  inch,  and  very 
often  a  whole  inch  taller  than  if  meafured 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ;  if  they  were 
meafured  when  frefh,  in  the  country,  and 
before  a  long  fatiguing  march  to  the  re¬ 
giment,  they  were  found  to  be  an  inch 
taller  than  when  they  arrived  at  their  jour¬ 
ney’s  end.  All  this  is  now  well  known  among 
thofe  who  recruit  for  the  army*  and  the 
reafon  of  this  difference  of  ftature  is  obvious. 
Between  all  the  joints  of  the  back-bone, 
which  iscompofed  of  feveral  pieces,  there  is 
a  glutinous  liquor  depofited,  which  ferves, 
like  oil  in  a  machine,  to  give  the  parts  an 
eafy  play  upon  each  other.  This  lubricating 
liquor,  or  fynovia,  as  the  anatomifts  call  it, 
is  poured  in  during  the  feafon  of  repofe, 
and  is  confumed  by  exercife  and  employ¬ 
ment  j  fo  that  in  a  body,  after  hard  labour, 
there  is  fcarce  any  of  it  remaining  ;  but  all 
the  joints  grow  ftiff,  and  their  motion  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  painful.  It  is  from  hence, 
therefore,  that  the  body  diminifhes  in  fta¬ 
ture.  For  this  moifture  being  drained  away, 
from  between  the  numerous  joints  of  the 

back- 
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back-bone,  they  lie  clofer  upon  each  other  ; 
and  their  whole  length  is  thus  very  fenfibly 
diminifhed  ;  but  fleep  once  more,  by  reftor- 
ing  the  fluid,  again  fwells  the  fpaces  between 
the  joints,  and  the  whole  is  extended  to  its 
former  dimenfions. 

“  As  the  human  body  is  thus  often  found 
to  differ  from  itfelf  in  fize,  fo  it  is  found  to 
differ  in  its  weight  alfo  ;  and  the  fame  per- 
fon,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  is  found 
to  be  heavier  at  one  time  than  another. 
If,  after  having  eat  an  hearty  dinner,  or 
having  drank  hard,  the  perfon  fhould  find 
himfelf  thus  heavier,  it  would  appear  no 
way  extraordinary  ;  but  the  fa£t  is,  the 
body  is  very  often  found  heavier  fome  hours 
after  eating  an  hearty  meal,  than  immediate¬ 
ly  fucceeding  it.  If,  for  inftance,  a  perfon, 
fatigued  by  a  day’s  hard  labour,  fhould  eat  a 
plentiful  fupper,  and  then  get  himfelf  weigh¬ 
ed  upon  going  to  bed  •  after  fleeping  found- 
3v,  if  he  is  again  weighed,  he  will  find  him¬ 
felf  confiderably  heavier  than  before  ■  and 
this  difference  is  often  found  to  amount  to  a 
pound,  or  fometimes  to  a  pound  and  a  half 
From  whence  this  adventitious  weight  is  de¬ 
rived  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  ;  the  body, 
during  the  whole  night,  appears  rather 
plentifully  perfpiring  than  imbibing  any 
fluid,  rather  lofing  than  gaining  moiflure  : 

however, 
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however,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  either  by  the  lungs,  or,  perhaps,  by 
a  peculiar  fet  of  pores,  it  is  all  this  time  in¬ 
haling  a  quantity  of  fluid,  w  hich  thus  en- 
creafes  the  weight  of  the  wThole  body,  upon 
being  weighed  the  next  morning.”  * 

Although  the  human  body  is  externally 
more  delicate  than  any  of  the  quadrupede 
kind,  it  is,  notwithftanding,  extremely  muf- 
cular  :  and,  perhaps,  for  its  fize,  ftronger 
than  that  of  any  other  animal  whatfoever. 
If  we  fhould  offer  to  compare  the  ftrength 
of  the  lion  with  that  of  man,  we  fhould 
confider  that  the  claws  of  this  animal  give 
us  a  falfe  idea  of  its  power ;  we  afcribe 
to  its  force  what  is  only  the  effects  of 
its  arms.  Thofe  which  man  has  received 
from  Nature  are  not  offenfive  ;  happy  had 
art  never  furnifhed  him  with  any  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  thofe  which  arm  the  paws  of  the 
lion. 

But  there  is  another  manner  f  of  com¬ 
paring  the  ftrength  of  man  with  that  of 
other  animals  ;  namely,  by  the  weights 
which  either  can  carry.  We  are  aflured 

*  that 

*  from  this  experiment  alfo,  the  learned  may  gather 
upon  what  a  weak  foundation  the  whole  doftrine  of  Sane-’ 
tori  an  pcrlpiration  is  built  :  but  this  difquifition  more  proper¬ 
ly  belongs  to  medicine  than  natural  hillory. 

+  Mr.  Buffon  calls  it  a  better  manner,  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe. 
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that  the  porters  of  Conftantinople,  carry 
burthens  of  nine  hundred  pounds  weight  : 
Mr.  Defaguliers  tells  us  of  a  man,  who, 
by  diftributing  weights  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  every  part  of  his  body  bore  its  fhare, 
he  was  thus  able  to  raife  a  weight  of  two 
thoufand  pounds.  An  horfe,  which  is  about 
feven  times  our  bulk,  would  be  thus  able  to 
raife  a  weight  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds, 
if  its  ftrength  were  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.*  “  But,  the  truth  is,  an  horfe  will 
not  carry  upon  its  back,  above  a  weight 
of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds ;  wThile  a 
man,  of  confelfedly  inferior  ftrength,  is 
thus  able  to  fupport  two  thoufand.  Whence 
comes  this  feeming  fuperiority  ?  The  anfwer 
is  obvious.  Becaufe  the  load  upon  man’s 
fhoulders  is  placed  to  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  ;  while,  upon  the  horfe’s  back,  it  is 
placed  at  the  greateft  difadvantage.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  the  man  {land¬ 
ing  as  upright  as  poflible,  under  the  great 
load  abovementioned.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
the  bones  of  his  body  may  be  compared  to 
a  pillar  fupporting  a  building,  and  that  his 
mufcleshave  fcarce  any  fhare  in  this  dangerous 
duty.  However, they  are  not  entirely  inactive; 
as  man,  let  him  {land  ever  fo  upright,  will 

have 
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*  Mr.  Bufron  carries  this  fubje£t  no  farther  ;  and  thus  far, 
without  explanation,  it  is  erroneous. 
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have  fome  bending  in  the  different  parts  of 
his  body.  The  mufcles,  therefore,  give  the 
bones  fome  affiftance,  and  that  with  the 
greatefl  poifible  advantage,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  therefore,  a  man  has  been  found  to 
fupport  two  thoufand  weight  ;  but  may¬ 
be  capable  of  fupporting  a  (fill  greater.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  done,  is  by  (trap¬ 
ping  the  load  round  the  fhoulders  of  the 
perfon,  who  is  to  bear  it  by  a  machine, 
fomething  like  that  by  which  milk  veffels, 
or  water-buckets  are  carried.  The  load 
being  thus  placed  on  a  fcaffold,  on  each  fide, 
contrived  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  man 
(landing  eredl  in  the  midfl,  all  parts  of  the 
fcaffold,  except  that  where  the  man  (lands, 
are  made  to  fink  ;  and  thus  the  man  main¬ 
taining  his  pofition,  the  load,  whatever  it 
is,  becomes  fufpended,  and  the  column  of 
his  bones  may  be  fairly  faid  to  fupport  it. 
If,  however,  he  fhould  but  ever  fo  little  give 
way,  he  mufl  inevitably  drop ;  and  no 
power  of  his  can  raife  the  weights  again. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
a  lod  laid  upon  an  horfe.  The  column  of 
the  bones  there  lies  a  different  way  ;  and  a 
wreight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  as  I  am 
told,  would  break  the  back  of  the  flrongefl 
horfe  that  could  be  found.  The  great  force 
of  an  horfe,  and  other  quadrupedes,  is  ex- 
Vo  l.  II,  I  erted 
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cited  when  the  load  is  in  fuch  a  pofition  as 
that  the  column  of  the  bones  can  be  proper¬ 
ly  applied  ^  which  is  lengthwife.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  to  eftimate  the  comparative 
ft rength  of  an  horfe,  we  are  not  to  try  what 
he  can  carry,  but  what  he  can  draw  ;  and, 
in  this  cafe,  his  amazing  fuperiority  over 
man  is  eafily  difcerned  •  for  one  horfe  can 
draw  a  load  that  ten  men  cannot  move. 
And  in  feme  cafes  it  happens  that  a  draft 
horfe  draws  'the  better  for  being  feme- 
what  loaded  ;  for,  as  the  pealants  fay, 
the  load  upon  his  back  keeps  him  the  better 
to  the  ground/' 

There  is  ftill  another  way  of  eftimating 
human  ftrength  by  the  perfeverance  and 
agility  of  our  motions.  Men,  who  are  ex- 
ercifed  in  running,  outftrip  horfes  ;  or  at  leaft 
hold  their  fpeed  for  a  longer  continuance, 
in  a  journey,  alfo,  a  man  will  walk  dowrn  a 
horfe  ;  and  after  they  have  both  continued 
to  proceed  for  feveral  days,  the  horfe  will 
be  quite  tired,  and  the  man  will  be  frefher 
than  in  the  beginning.  The  king’s  meffen- 

o  o  o 

gers  of  Ifpahan,  who  are  runners  by  pro- 
feffion,  go  thirty-fix  leagues  in  fourteen 
hours.  Travellers  allure  us  that  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  outftrip  lions  in  the  chace  ;  and  that 
the  favages,  who  hunt  the  elk,  purftie  with 
ftieh  fpeed,  that  they  at  laft  tire  down,  and 

take 
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take  it.  We  are  told  many  very  furprizing 
things  of  the  great  fwdtnefs  of  the  favages, 
and  of  the  long  journeys  they  undertake, 
on  foot,  through  the  moft  craggy  mountains, 
where  there  are  no  paths  to  direct,  nor  houfes 
to  entertain  them.  They  are  faid  to  per¬ 
form  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  leagues 
in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  “  But,  notwith- 
flanding  what  travellers  report  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  have  been  affured,  from  many  of 
our  officers,  and  foldiers,  who  compared 
their  own  fvviftnefs  with  that  of  the  native 
Americans,  during  the  laft  wTar,  that  al¬ 
though  the  favages  held  out,  and,  as  the 
phrafe  is,  had  better  bottom,  yet,  for  a  fpurt, 
the  Englifhitien  were  more  nimble  and 
fpeedy.” 

Neverthelefs,  in  general,  civilized  man 
is  ignorant  of  his  own  powers  •  he  is  igno¬ 
rant  how  much  he  lofes  by  effeminacy  ;  and 
what  might  be  acquired  by  habit  and  exer- 
cife.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  men  are 
found  among  us  of  extraordinary  (Length  ; 
but  that  flrength,  for  want  of  opportunity, 
is  feldom  called  into  exertion.  u  Among 
the  ancients  it  was  a  quality  of  much  great¬ 
er  ufe  than  at  prefent  ;  as  in  war  the  fame 
man  that  had  flrength  fufficient  to  carry  the 
heaviefl  armour,  had  ftrenath  fufficient  alfo 
to  flrike  the  mold  fatal  blow.  In  this  cafe, 
his  flrength  was  at  once  his  protection  and 
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his  power.  We  ought  not  to  be  furprized, 
therefore,  when  we  hear  of  one  man  ter¬ 
rible  to  an  army,  and  irrefiftible  in  his  ca¬ 
reer,  as  we  find  fome  generals  reprefented 
in  ancient  hiftory.  But  we  may  be  very 
certain  that  this  prowefs  was  exaggerated 
by  flattery,  and  exalted  by  terror.  An 
age  of  ignorance  is  ever  an  age  of  wonder. 
At  fach  times,  mankind,  having  no  juft 
ideas  of  the  human  powers,  are  willing  ra¬ 
ther  to  reprefent  what  they  with  than  what 
they  know*  and  exalt  human  ftrength,  to 
fill  up  the  whole  fphere  of  their  limited 
conceptions.  Great  ftrength  is  an  accident¬ 
al  thing  ;  two,  or  three,  in  a  country, 
may  poftefsit  ;  and  thefe  may  have  a  claim 
to  heroifm.  But  what  may  lead  us  to  doubt 
of  the  veracity  of  thefe  accounts  is,  that 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  reprefented  as 
the  Ions  of  heroes ;  their  amazing  ftrength 
is  delivered  down  from  father  to  fon  ;  and 
this  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 
nature.  Strength  is  not  hereditary ;  although 
titles  are  :  and  1  am  very  much  induced 
to  believe,  that  this  great  tribe  of  heroes, 
who  are  all  reprefented  as  the  defcendaots 
of.  heroes,  are  more  obliged  to  their  titles 
than  to  their  ftrength,  for  their  chara&ers. 
With  regard  to  the  Alining,  chara&ers  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  they  are  all  reprefented  as  princes,  and 
as  the  fons  of  princes  ;  while  we  are  told  of 
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fcarce  any  fhare  ot  prowefs  what  loe  ver  in 
the  meaner  men  ot  the  army  ;  who  are  only 
brought  into  the  field  for  thcfe  to  protect, 
or  to  flaughter.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
unlikely  than  that  thole  men,  who  were 
bred  in  the  luxury  of  courts,  fhould  be 
itrong  ;  while  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
who  received  a  plainer  and  fimpler  educa¬ 
tion,  fhould  be  comparatively  weak.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  than  that  all  the  Tons  of 
heroes  fhould  thus  inherit  not  only  the 
kingdoms,  but  the  ftrength  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  they 
owe  the  greateft  fhare  of  their  imputed 
ftrength  rather  to  the  dignity  of  their  fta- 
tions  than  the  force  of  their  arms  ;  and, 
like  all  fortunate  princes,  their  flatterers 
happened  to  be  believed.  In  later  ages,  in¬ 
deed,  we  have  fome  accounts  of  amazing 
ftrength,  which  we  can  have  no  realon  to 
doubt  of  But  in  thefe,  nature  is  found  to 
purfue  her  ordinary  courfe  ;  and  we  find 
their  ftrength  accidental.  We  find  thefe 
ftrong  men  among  the  loweft  of  the  people, 
and  gradually  rifing  into  notice,  as  this  fu- 
periority  had  more  opportunity  of  being 
feen.  Of  this  number  wras  the  Roman 
tribune,  who  went  by  thc  name  of  the  fe- 
cond  Achilles ;  who,  with  his  own  hand, 
killed,  at  different  times,  three  hundred  of 

the 
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the  enemy  j  and  when  treacheroufly  fet 
upon,  by  twenty-five  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  although  then  paft  his  fixtieth  year, 
killed  fourteen  of  them  before  he  was  fiain* 
Of  this  number  was  Milo,  who,  when  he 
flood  upright,  could  not  be  foiced  out  of 
his  place.  Pliny,  alfo,  tells  of  one  Atha- 
natus,  who  walked  acrofs  the  Page  at  Rome, 
loaded  with  a  breaft  plate  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  buikins  of  the  fame 
weight.  But  of  all  the  prodigies  of  flrength, 
of  whom  we  have  any  accounts  in  Roman 
hiftory,  Maximin,  the  emperor,  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  foremoft.  W hatever  we  are  told 
relative  to  him  is  well  attefled  ;  his  character 
was  too  exalted  not  to  be  thoroughly  known  ; 
and  that  very  itrength,  for  which  he  was 
celebrated,  at  laft  procured  him  no  lefs  a 
reward  than  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Maximin  was  above  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  the  beft  proportioned  man  in  the  whole 
empire,  He  was  by  birth  a  Thracian  •  and, 
trom  being  a  fimple  herdfman,  rofe  through 
the  gradations  of  office,  until  he  came  to 
be  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  firfi:  opportuni¬ 
ty  he  had  of  exertipg  his  flrength,  was  in 
the  prefeppe  of  all  the  citizens,  in  the 
theatre,  where  he  overthrew  twelve  of  the 
ftrongeft  men,  in  wreftling,  and  outflript 
two  of  the  flepteft  horfes,  ip  running,  all  in 

one 
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one  day.  He  could  draw  a  chariot  loaden, 
that  two  ftrong  hories  could  not  move ; 
he  could  break  a  horfe’s  jaw  with  a  blow 
of  his  fift  5  and  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  In 
war  he  was  always  foremoft,  and  invin¬ 
cible  ;  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  and 
his  fubjeds,  if,  from  being  formidable  to 
his  enemies,  he  had  not  become  ftill  more 
fo  to  his  fubjeds  ;  he  reigned,  for  fame 
time,  with  all  the  w7orld  his  enemy  j  all 
mankind  walking  him  dead,  yet  none  daring 
to  ftrike  the  blow.  As  if  fortune  had  re- 
folved  that  through  life  he  fhould  conti¬ 
nue  unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at  laft 
by  his  own  foldiers,  while  he  wras  fleep- 
ing.  We  have  many  other  inftances,  in 
later  ages,  of  very  great  ftrength,  and  not 
fewer  of  amazing  fwiftnefs  •  but  thefe, 
merely  corporeal  perfedions,  are  now  con¬ 
fide  red  as  of  fmall  advantage,  cither  in 
war  or  in  peace.  The  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  has,  in  fome  meafure,  levelled 
down  ail  force  to  one  ftandard  j  and  has 
wrought  a  total  change  in  human  education 
through  all  parts  of  the  wrorld.  In  peace 
alfo,  the  invention  of  new  machines  every 
day,  and  the  application  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  lower  animals  to  the  purpofes  of  life, 
have  rendered  human  ftrength  lefs  valuable. 
The  boaft  of  corporeal  force  is  now  therefore, 
configned  to  favage  nations,  where  thofe  arts 
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not  being  introduced,  it  may  (till  be  need¬ 
ful  ^  but,  in  more  polite  countries,  few  will 
be  proud  of  that  ftrength  wThich  other  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  taught  to  exert  to  as  ufeful 
purpofes  as  they. 

“  If  we  compare  the  largenefs  and  thick- 
nefs  of  our  mufcles  with  thofe  of  any  other 
animal,  we  ftiall  find  that,  in  this  refpedt, 
we  have  the  advantage ,  and  if  ftrength,  or 
fwiiinefs,  depended  upon  the  quantity  of 
mulcular  flefh  alone,  I  believe  that,  in  this 
refpedt,  we  fhould  be  more  adlive  and  pow¬ 
erful  than  any  other.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe  •  a  great  deal  more  than  the  fize  of 
the  mufcles  goes  to  conftitute  activity,  or 
force ;  and  it  is  not  he  who  has  the  thickeft 
legs  that  can  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  written  elabo¬ 
rate  treatifes  on  mufcular  force,  and  have 
eftimated  the  ftrength  of  animals  by  the 
thicknefs  of  their  mufcles,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  very  little  purpofe.  It  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  obferved  that  thin  and  raw-boned 
men  are  always  ftronger  and  more  powerful 
than  fuch  as  are  feemingly  more  mufcular  ^ 
as  in  the  former  all  the  parts  have  better 
room  for  their  exertions.” 

Women  want  much  of  the  ftrength  of 
men  ;  and,  in  fome  countries,  the  ftronger 
fex  have  availed  themfelves  of  this  fuperi- 
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ority,  in  cruelly  and  tyranically  enflaving 
thofe  who  were  made  with  equal  preten- 
fions  to  a  (hare  in  all  the  advantages  life 
can  bellow.  Savage  nations  oblige  their 
women  to  a  life  of  continual  labour;  upon 
them  refls  all  the  drudgeries  of  domeftic 
duty;  while  the  hufband,  indolently  reclin¬ 
ed  in  his  hammock,  is  firll  ferved  from 
the  fruits  of  her  induflry.  From  this 
negligent  fituation  he  is  feldom  rouzed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  calls  of  appetite,  when  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  either  by  filhing  or  hunting,  to 
make  a  variety  in  his  entertainments.  A 
lavage  has  no  idea  of  taking  pleafure  in  ex- 
ercife;  he  is  furprized  to  fee  an  European 
walk  forward  for  his  amufement,  and  then 
return  back  again.  As  for  Jus  part  he  could 
be  contented  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  fame 
fituation,  perfedly  fatisfied  with  fenfual 
pleafuresand  undifturbed  repofe.  The  wo¬ 
men,  therefore,  of  thefe  countries,  are  the 
greateft  flaves  upon  earth;  fenfible  of  their 
weaknefs,  and  unable  to  refill,  they  are 
obliged  to  fuffer  thofe  hardfhips  which  are 
naturally  infiidled  by  fuch  as  have  been 
taught  that  nothing  but  corporeal  force 
ought  to  give  pre-eminence.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  till  after  fome  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment,  that  women  are  treated  with  lenity; 
and  not  till  the  higheft  degree  of  politenefs, 

that 
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that  they  are  permitted  to  fhare  in  all  the 
privileges  of  man.  The  firfl:  impuife  of 
favage  nature  is  to  confirm  their  flave.ry ; 
the  next,  of  half  barbarous  nations,  is  to 
appropriate  their  beauty  ;  and  that,  of  the 
perfedly  polite,  to  engage  their  affedions. 
In  civilized  countries,  therefore,  women 
have  united  the  force  of  modefty  to  the 
power  of  their  natural  charms ;  and  thus 
obtain  that  fuperiority  over  the  mind, 
which  they  are  unable  to  extort  by  their 
ftrength* 
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Of  Sleep  and  Hunger. 

i‘\  * 

2\ S  man,  in  all  the  privileges  he  enjoys, 
and  the  powers  he  is  inverted  with,  has  a 
fuperiority  over  all  other  animals,  fo,  in  his 
neceffities,  he  feems  inferior  to  the  meaneft 
of  them  all.  Nature  has  brought  him  into 
life  with  a  greater  variety  of  wants  and  in- 
firmities,  than  the  reft  of  her  creatures,  un¬ 
armed  in  the  midft  of  enemies.  The  lion 
lias  natural  arms  ;  the  bear  natural  cloath- 
ing  ;  but  man  is  dertitute  of  all  fuch  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and,  from  the  fuperiority  of  his  mind 
alone,  he  is  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  The 
number  of  his  wants,  however,  were  merely 
given,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of 
his  enjoyments^  lince  the  pollibility  of  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  any  good,  teaches  him  the 
value  of  its  polfeftion.  Were  man  born 
with  thofe  advantages  which  he  learns  to 
pofte fs  by  induftry,  he  would  very  probably 
enjoy  them  with  a  blunter  relifh  :  it  is 
by  being  naked,  that  lie  knows  the  value  of 
a  covering  ;  it  is  by  being  expofed  to  the 
w7eather,  that  he  learns  the  comforts  of  an 
habitation.  Every  want  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  pleafure,  in  the  redreffing  ;  and 
that  animal  that  has  moft  defires,  may  be 
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faid  to  be  capable  of  the  greateft  variety  of 
happinefs. 

Befide  the  thoufand  imaginary  wants  pe¬ 
culiar  to  man  only,  there  are  two,  which 
he  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals  , 
and  which  he  feels  in  a  more  neceffary 
manner  than  they.  Thefe  are  the  wants 
of  fleep  and  hunger.  Every  animal  that 
wre  are  acquainted  with,  feems  to  endure 
the  want  of  thefe  with  much  lefs  injury  to 
health,  than  man  ;  and  feme  are  moil  fur- 
prizingly  patient  in  fuftaining  both.  The 
little  domeftic  animals  that  we  keep  about 
us,  may  often  fet  a  leffon  of  calm  refigna- 
tion,  in  fupporting  want  and  watchfulnefs, 
to  the  boafted  philofopher.  They  receive 
their  pittance  at  uncertain  intervals,  and 
wait  its  coming  with  chearful  expectation. 
We  have  inftances  of  the  dog,  and  the  cat, 
living,  in  this  manner,  without  food,  for 
feveral  days  ^  and  yet  {till  preferving  their 
attachment  to  the  tyrant  that  oppreffes 
them  j  {till  ready  to  exert  their  little  fervices 
for  his  amufement  or  defence.  But  the 
patience  of  thefe  is  nothing,  to  what  the 
animals  of  the  foreft  endure.  As  thefe 
moftly  live  upon  accidental  carnage,  fo 

they  are  often  known  to  remain  without 
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food  for  feveral  weeks  together.  Nature, 
kindly  folicitous  for  their  fupport,  has  alfo 
con  traded  their  ftomachs,  to  fuit  them  for 
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their  precarious  way  of  living  ;  and  kindly, 
while  it  abridges  the  banquet,  leflens  the 
neceflity  of  providing  for  it.  But  the  meaner 
tribes  of  animals  are  made  ftill  more  capable 
of  fuflaining  life  without  food,  many  of 
them  remaining  in  a  fiate  of  torpid  indif¬ 
ference  till  their  prey  approaches,  when  they 
jump  upon  and  feize  it.  In  this  manner, 
the  fnake,  or  the  fpider,  continue,  for  fe- 
veral  months  together,  to  fubfift  upon  a 
fingle  meal ;  and  fome  of  the  butterfly  kinds 
adually  live  upon  nothing.  But  it  is  very 
different  with  man  :  his  wants  daily  make 
their  importunate  demands  *  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  cannot  continue  to  live  four 
days  without  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping. 

Hunger  is  a  much  more  powerful  enemy 
to  man  than  watchfulnefs,  and  kills  him 
much  fooner.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  dis¬ 
order  that  food  removes ;  and  that  would 
quickly  be  fatal,  without  its  proper  anti¬ 
dote.  In  fad,  it  is  fo  terrible  to  man,  that 
to  avoid  it  he  even  encounters  certain  death; 
and,  rather  than  endure  its  tortures,  ex¬ 
changes  them  for  immediate  deftrudion. 
However,  by  what  I  have  been  told,  it  is 
much  more  dreadful  in  its  approaches,  than 
in  its  continuance  ;  and  the  pains  of  a  fa- 
milhing  wretch,  decreafe  as  his  ftrength  di- 
minifhes.  fn  the  beginning,  the  delfre  of 

food 
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food  is  dreadful  indeed*  as  we  know  bv  ex- 
perience,  for  there  are  few  who  have  not  in 
fome  degree  felt  its  approaches.  Bat,  after 
the  firft  or  fecond  day,  its  tortures  become 
lefs  terrible,  and  a  total  infenfibility  at  length 
comes  kindly  in  to  the  poor  wretch's  af- 
fiftance.  I  have  talked  with  the  captain  of 
a  fhip,  who  was  one  of  the  fix  that  en¬ 
dured  it  in  its  extremities  ;  and  who  was 
the  only  perfon  that  had  not  loft  his  fenfes, 
when  they  received  accidental  relief.  He 
affured  me,  his  pains  at  firft  were  fo  great, 
as  to  be  often  tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  one 
of  the  men  who  died ;  and  which  the  reft 
of  his  crew  a&ually  for  fome  time  lived 
upon :  he  faid  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  paroxyfm,  he  found  his  pains  infup- 
portable  5  and  was  defirous,  at  one  time, 
of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 
inevitable:  but  his  pains,  he  faid,  gradually 
decreafed,  after  the  fixth  day,  (for  they  had 
Water,  in  the  fhip,  which  kept  them  alive  fo 
long)  and  then  he  was  in  a  ftate  rather  of 
languor  than  defire;  nor  did  he  much  wifh 
for  food,  except  when  he  faw  others  eating; 
and  that  for  a  while  revived  his  appetite, 
though  with  diminifhed  importunity.  The 
latter  part  of  the  time,  when  his  health  was 
almoft  deftroyed,  a  thoufand  ftrange  images 
rofe  upon  his  mind  ;  and  every  one  of  his 
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fenfes  began  to  bring  him  wrong  informa¬ 
tion.  The  mod  fragrant  perfumes  appeared 
to  him  to  have  a  foetid  fmell  ;  and  every 
thing  he  looked  at  took  a  greenifh  hue,  and 
fometimes  a  yellow’.  When  he  was  pre- 
lented  w7ith  food  by  the  fhip’s  company, 
that  took  him  and  his  men  up,  four  of 
whom  died  fhortly  after,  he  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  with  loathing,  inftead  of 
defire  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  days, 
that  his  ftomach  was  brought  to  its  natural 
tone  ;  when  the  violence  of  his  appetite  re¬ 
turned,  with  a  fort  of  canine  eagernefs. 

Thus  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  hunger ; 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  affign  the  caufe 
that  produces  them,  we  find  the  fubjedt  in¬ 
volved  in  doubt  and  intricacy.  This  long¬ 
ing  eagernefs  is,  no  doubt,  given  for  a  very 
obvious  purpofe  ;  that  of  replenishing  the 
body,  wrafted  by  fatigue  and  perfpiration. 
Were  not  men  ftimulated  by  fuch  a  preffing 
monitor,  they  might  be  apt  to  purfue  other 
amu foments,  with  a  perfeverance  beyond 
their  power-  and  forget  the  ufeful  hours  of 
refrefhment,  in  thofe  more  tempting  ones 
of  pleafure.  But  hunger  makes  a  demand 
that  will  not  be  refufed  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  generality  of  mankind,  feldom  aw’ait 
the  call.  - 

Hunger  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  Jo 
arife  from  the  rubbing  of  the  coats  of  the 
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ftomach  againft  each  other,  without  having 
any  intervening  fubftance  to  prevent  their 
painful  attrition.  Others  have  imagined, 
that  its  juices,  wanting  their  neceffary  fup- 
ply,  turn  acrid,  or,  as  fome  fay,  pungent  • 
and  thus  fret  its  internal  coats,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  train  of  the  moft  uneafy  fenfa- 
tions.  Roerhaave,  who  made  his  reputa¬ 
tion  in  phyfic,  by  uniting  the  conjedures 
of  all  thofe  that  preceded  him,  afcribes 
hunger  to  the  united  effed  of  both  thefe 
caufes ;  and  afferts,  that  the  pungency  of 
the  gaftric  juices,  and  the  attrition  of  its 
coats  againft  each  other,  caufe  thofe  pains, 
which  nothing  but  food  can  remove.  Thefe 
juices  continuing  ftill  to  be  feparated  in  the 
ftomach,  and  every  moment  becoming  more 
acrid,  mix  with  the  blood,  and  infed  the 
circulation  :  the  circulation  being  thus  con¬ 
taminated,  becomes  weaker,  and  more  con- 
traded;  and  the  whole  nervous  frame  fym- 
pathizing,  an  hedic  fever,  and  fometimes 
madnefs,  is  produced ;  in  which  ftate  the 
faint  wretch  expires.  In  this  manner,  the 
man  who  dies  of  hunger,  may  be  faid  to  be 
poifoned  by  the  juices  of  his  own  body  ; 
and  is  deftroyed  lefs  by  the  want  of  nou- 
rifhment,  than  by  the  vitiated  qualities  of 
that  which  he  had  already  taken. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  but  few 
inftances  of  men  dying,  except  at  fea,  of 
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abfolute  hunger.  The  decline  of  thofe  un¬ 
happy  creatures  who  are  deftitute  of  food, 
at  land,  being  more  flow  and  unperceived. 
Thefe,  from  often  being  in  need,  and  as 
often  receiving  an  accidental  fupply,  pafs 
their  lives  between  furfeiting  and  repining  ; 
and  their  conftitution  is  impaired  by  infen- 
fible  degrees.  Man  is  unfit  for  a  ftate  of 
precarious  expe&ation.  That  fhare  of  pro¬ 
vident  precaution  which  incites  him  to  lay 
up  ftores  for  a  diftant  day,  becomes  his 
torment,  when  totally  unprovided  againft 
an  immediate  call.  The  lower  race  of  ani¬ 
mals,  when  fatisfied  for  the  inftant  moment* 
are  perfectly  happy  :  but  it  is  otherwife 
with  man ;  his  mind  anticipates  diftrefs, 
and  feels  the  pangs  of  want  even  before 
it  arrefts  him.  Thus  the  mind,  being  con¬ 
tinually  harraffed  by  the  fituation,  it  at 
length  influences  the  conftitution,  and  un¬ 
fits  it  for  all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  dift 
order,  but  no  way  like  hunger,  feizes  the 
unhappy  fuffcrer  ;  fo  that  almoft  all  thofe 
men  who  have  thus  long  lived  by  chance, 
and  whofe  every  day  may  be  confidered  as 
an  happy  efcape  from  famine,  are  known  at 
laft  to  die  in  reality,  of  a  diforder  caufed 
by  hunger ;  but  which,  in  the  common  lan¬ 
guage,  is  often  called  a  broken-heart.  Some 
of  thefe  I  have  known  myfelf,  when  very 
Vol.  II.  K  little 
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little  able  to  relieve  them :  and  I  have  been 
told,  by  a  very  aCtive  and  worthy  magiftrate, 
that  the  number  of  fuch  as  die  in  London 
for  want,  is  much  greater  than  one  would 
imagine — I  think  he  talked  of  two  thoufand 
in  a  year. 

But  how  numerous  foever  thofe  who  die 
of  hunger  may  be,  many  times  greater,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  number  of  thofe 
who  die  by  repletion,  it  is  not  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  prefent  page  to  fpeculate,  with 
the  phyfician,  upon  the  danger  of  furfeits  ; 
or,  with  the  moralift,  upon  the  naufeouf- 
nefs  of  gluttony  :  it  will  only  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  as  nothing  is  fo  prejudicial 
to  health  as  hunger  by  conftraint,  fo  nothing 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  conftitution  than 
voluntary  abflinence.  It  was  not  without 
reafon  that  religion  enjoined  this  duty  ; 
lince  it  anfwered  the  double  purpofe  of  re- 
fioring  the  health  oppreffed  by  luxury,  and 
diminished  the  confumption  of  provifions, 
fo  that  a  part  might  come  to  the  poor.  It 
fhould  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  legiflature, 
therefore,  to  enforce  this  Divine  precept ; 
and  thus,  by  reftraining  one  part  of  man- 
kind  in  the  ufe  of  their  fuperfluities,  to 
confult  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  want 
the  necefiaries  of  life.  The  injunctions  for 
abftinence  are  ftriCt  over  the  whole  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  wrere  rigoroufly  obferved,  even 

among 
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among  ourfelves,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
Reformation.  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  giving 
her  commands,  upon  this  head  the  air  of  a 
political  injun&ion,  leffened,  in  a  great 
meafure,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  unwifely, 
the  religious  force  of  the  obligation.  She 
enjoined  that  her  fubjedts  fhould  fad  from 
flefh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  declared,  that  it  was  not  com¬ 
manded  from  motives  of  religion,  as  if  there 
were  any  differences  in  meats,  but  merely 
to  favour  the  confumption  of  fifh,  and  thus 
to  multiply  the  number  of  mariners ;  and 
alfo  to  fpare  the  dock  of  fheep,  which 
might  be  more  beneficial  in  another  way. 
In  this  manner  the  injun&ion  defeated  its 
own  force,  and  this  mod  falutary  law  be¬ 
came  no  longer  binding,  when  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  come  purely  from  man.  How  far 
it  may  be  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay  •  but  this  may  be 
afferted,  that  if  the  utmod  benefit  to  the 
individual,  and  the  mod  extenfive  advan¬ 
tage  to  fociety,  ferve  to  mark  any  inditution 
as  of  Heaven,  this  of  abdinence  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  foremod. 

Were  we  to  give  an  hidory  of  the  va¬ 
rious  benefits  that  have  arifen  from  this 
command,  and  how  conducive  it  has  been 
to  long  life,  the  indances  would  fatigue 
with  their  multiplicity.  It  is  furprizing  to 
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what  a  great  age  the  primitive  Chriftians 
of  the  Eaft,  who  retired  from  perfecution 
in  the  defarts  of  Arabia,  continued  to  live, 
in  all  the  bloom  of  health,  and  yet  all  the 
rigours  of  abftemious  difcipline  Their  com¬ 
mon  allowance,  as  we  are  told,  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  was  twelve  ounces  of  bread, 
and  nothing  but  water.  On  this  fimple 
beverage,  St.  Anthony  is  faid  to  have  lived 
an  hundred  and  five  years;  James,  the  her¬ 
mit,  an  hundred  and  four ;  Arfenius,  tutor 
to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  an  hundred  and 
twenty ;  St.  Epiphanius,  an  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  Simeon,  an  hundred  and  twelve ; 
and  Rombald,  an  hundred  and  twenty.  In 
this  manner  did  thefe  holy  temperate  men 
live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  kept  chearfu! 
by  ftrong  hopes,  and  healthful  by  moderate 
labour. 

Abftinence  wdiich  is  thus  voluntary,  may 
be  much  more  eafily  fupported  than  con- 
{trained  hunger.  Man  is  faid  to  live  without 
food  for  feven  days  ;  which  is  the  ufual  li¬ 
mit  afligned  him  :  and,  perhaps,  in  a  ftate 
of  conftraint,  this  is  the  longeft  time  he 
can  furvive  the  want  of  it.  But  in  cafes 
of  voluntary  abftinence,  of  ficknefs,  or 
fleeping,  he  has  been  known  to  live  mucli 
longer. 

In  the  records  of  the  Tower,  there  is 
an  account  of  a  Scotchman,  imprifoned  for 
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felony,  who,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  took 
not  the  leaft  fuftenance, being  exadtlv  watched 
during  the  whole  time  ;  and  for  this  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  pardon. 

When  the  American  Indians  undertake 
long  journies,  and  when,  confequently,  a 
flock  ofprovifions  fufficient  to  fupport  them 
the  whole  way,  would  be  more  than  they 
could  carry,  in  order  to  obviate  this  incon¬ 
venience,  inftead  of  carrying  the  ncceflary 
quantity,  they  contrive  a  method  of  pal¬ 
liating  their  hunger,  by  fwallowing  pills, 
made  of  calcined  fhells  and  tobacco.  Thefe 
pills  take  away  all  appetite,  by  producing 
a  temporary  diforder  in  the  flomach;  and, 
no  doubt  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
wretched  expedient,  muff  at  laft  be  fatal. 
By  this  means,  however,  they  continue  fe- 
veral  days  without  eating,  chearfully  bear¬ 
ing  fuch  extremes  of  fatigue  and  watching, 
as  would  quickly  deftroy  men  bred  up  in  a 
greater  fiate  of  delicacy.  For  thofe  arts  by 
which  we  learn  to  obviate  our  necelfities, 
do  not  fail  to  unfit  us  for  their  accidental 
encounter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  man  is  lefs 
able  to  fupport  hunger  than  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  ^  and  he  is  not  better  qualified  to  fup¬ 
port  a  ftate  of  watchfulnefs.  Indeed,  fleep 
feems  much  more  neceflary  to  him,  than 

to 
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to  any  other  creature  ;  as,  when  awake,  he 
may  be  faid  to  exhauft  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  nervous  fluid  ;  and,  confequently, 
to  ftand  in  need  of  an  adequate  fupply. 
Other  animals,  when  moft  awake,  are  but 
little  removed  from  a  ftate  of  (lumber  ; 
their  feeble  faculties,  imprifoned  in  matter, 
and  rather  exerted  by  impulfe  than  delibe¬ 
ration,  require  deep  rather  as  a  ceflation 
from  motion,  than  from  thinking.  But  it 
is  otherwife  wTith  man ;  his  ideas,  fatigued 
with  their  various  excurfions,  demand  a  cef- 
fation,  not  lefs  than  the  body,  from  toil  $ 
and  he  is  the  only  creature  that  feems.to  re¬ 
quire  deep  from  double  motives  *  not  lefs 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  mental,  than  of 
the  bodily  frame, 

There  are  fome  lower  animals,  indeed, 
that  feem  to  fpend  the  greateft  part  of 
their  lives  in  deep;  but,  properly  fpeaking, 
the  deep  of  Such  may  be  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  death;  and  their  waking,  a  refur- 
redion.  Flies,  and  iqfeds,  are  faid  to  be 
adeep,  at  a  time  that  all  the  vital  motions 
have  ceafed ;  without  refpiration,  without 
any  circulation  of  their  juices,  if  cut  in 
pieces,  they  do  not  awake,  nor  does  any  fluid 
ooze  out  at  the  wound.  Thefe  may  be  con- 
iidered  rather  as  congealed  than  as  deeping 
animals;  and  their  reft,  during  winter,  rather 
as  a  ceflation  from  life,  than  a  neceflary  re¬ 
freshment  : 
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frefhment :  but  in  the  higher  races  of  ani¬ 
mals,  whofe  blood  is  not  thus  congealed,  and 
thawed  by  heat,  thefe  all  bear  the  want  of 
fleep  much  better  than  man  ;  and  fome  of 
them  continue  a  long  time  without  feeming 
to  take  any  refrefhment  from  it  what  foe  ver. 

But  man  is  more  feeble  ;  he  requires  its 
due  return  ;  and  if  it  fails  to  pay  the  ac- 
cuftomed  vifit,  his  whole  frame  is  in  a  fhort 
time  thrown  into  diforder  :  his  appetite 
ceafes  ;  his  fpiritsare  dejedcd  •  his  pulfe  be¬ 
comes  quicker  and  harder  ;  and  his  mind, 
abridged  of  its  flumbering  vifions,  begins  to 
adopt  waking  dreams.  A  thoufand  ftrange 
phantoms  arife,  w7hich  come  and  go  with¬ 
out  his  will:  thefe^  which  are  tranfient  in 
the  beginning,  at  laft  take  firm  poffeflion. 
of  the  mind,  which  yields  to  their  domi¬ 
nion,  and,  after  a  lo,ng  ftruggle,  runs  into 
confirmed  madnefs.  In  that  horrid  ftate, 
the  mind  may  be  confidered  as  a  city  with¬ 
out  walls,  open  to  every  infiilt,  and  paying 
homage  to  every  invader;  every  idea  that 
then  ftarts  with  any  force,  becomes  a  rea¬ 
lity  ;  and  the  reafon,  over  fatigued  with  its 
former  importunities,  makes  no  head  againft 
the  tyrannical  invafion,  but  fubmits  to  it 
from  mere  imbecility. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  this 
ftate  of  inquietude  is  feldom  driven  to  an 
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extreme  j  and  that  there  are  medicines,, 
which  feldom  fail  to  give  relief.  However, 
man  finds  it  more  difficult  than  any  other 
animal  to  procure  fleep  :  and  fame  are 
obliged  to  court  its  approaches  for  feveral 
hours  together,  before  they  incline  to  reft. 

It  is  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded  *  that 
all  founds  are  removed  ;  that  warmth  and 
foftnefs  confpire  to  invite  it  5  the  reftlefs 
and  bufy  mind  ftill  retains  its  former  acti¬ 
vity  5  and  reafon,  that  wifhes  to  lay  down 
the  reins,  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  is  obliged  to 
maintain  them.  In  this  difagreeable  ftate, 
the  mind  paffes  from  thought  to  thought, 
willing  to  lofe  the  diftinCtnefs  of  perception, 
by  encreafing  the  multitude  of  the  images. 
At  laft,  when  the  approaches  of  Deep  are 
near,  every  objeCt  of  the  imagination  be¬ 
gins  to  mix  with  that  next  it ;  their  outlines 
become,  in  a  manner,  rounder  5  a  part  of 
their  diftin&ions  fade  away  ;  and  fleep,  that 
enfues,  faffiions  out  a  dream  from  the  re-  j 
rnainder. 

If  then  it  fhould  be  afked  from  what 
caufe  this  ftate  of  repofe  proceeds,  or  in 
what  manner  fleep  thus  binds  us  for  fe¬ 
veral  hours  together,  I  mu  ft  fairly  confefs 
my  ignorance,  although  it  is  eafy  to  tell 
wrhat  philofophers  fay  upon  the  fubjeCt. 
Sleep,  fays  one  of  them  *,  confifts  in  a  fear- 
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city  of  fpirits,  by  which  the  orifices  or  pores 
of  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  through  which 
the  fpirits  ufed  to  flow  into  the  nerves,  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  kept  open  by  the  frequency 
of  the  fpirits,  fhut  of  themfelves ;  thus  the 
nerves,  wanting  a  new  fupply  of  fpirits, 
become  lax,  and  unfit  to  convey  any  im- 
preflion  to  the  brain.  All  this,  however, 
is  explaining  a  very  great  obfcurity  by 
fomewhat  more  obfcure  :  leaving,  therefore, 
thofe  fpirits  to  open  and  fliut  the  entrances 
to  the  brain,  let  us  be  contented  with  Am¬ 
ply  enumerating  the  efteds  of  fleep  upon 
the  human  conftitution. 

In  fleep,  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  re¬ 
laxed,  while  the  heart  and  the  lungs  feem 
more  forcibly  exerted.  This  fuller  circula¬ 
tion  produces  alfo  a  fwelling  of  the  muf- 
cles,  as  they  always  find  who  fleep  with 
ligatures  on  any  part  of  their  body.  This 
encreafed  circulation  alfo,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  kind  of  exercife,  which  is  continued 
through  the  frame  ;  and,  by  this,  the  per¬ 
foration  becomes  more  copious,  although 
the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  taken  away. 
Too  much  fleep  dulls  the  apprehenfion, 
weakens  the  memory,  and  unfits  the  body 
for  labour.  On  the  contrary,  fleep  too  much 
abridged,  emaciates  the  frame,  produces 
melancholy,  and  confumes  the  conftitution. 
It  requires  fome  care,  therefore,  to  regulate 

the 
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the  quantity  of  fleep,  and  juft  to  take  as 
much  as  will  completely  reftore  Nature, 
without  opprefling  it.  The  poor,  as  Otway 
fays,  fleep  little  •  forced,  by  their  fituation, 
to  lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their  necefli- 
ties,  they  have  but  a  fhort  interval  for  this 
pleafing  refrefliment ;  and  I  have  ever  been 
of  opinion,  that  bodily  labour  demands  a 
lefs  quantity  of  fleep  than  mental.  La¬ 
bourers  and  artizans  are  generally  fatisfied 
with  about  feven  hours ;  but  I  have  known 
feme  fcholars  who  ufually  flept  nine,  and 
perceived  their  faculties  no  way  impaired 
by  over-fleeping. 

The  famous  Philip  Barrettiere,  who  was 
eonfidered  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  was  known  to  fleep  regu¬ 
larly  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  the 
extreme  a&ivity  of  his  mind,  when  awake, 
in  fome  meafure  called  for  an  adequate 
alternation  of  repofe  :  and,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  when  ftudents  flint  themfelves 
m  this  particular,  they  leflen  the  waking- 
powers  of  the  imagination,  and  unfit  it  for 
its  raoft  ftrenuous  exertions.  Animals,  that 
feldom  think,  as  was  faid,  can  very.eafily 
difpenfe  with  fleep  $  and  of  men,  fuch  as 
think  leaft,  will  very  probably  be  fatisfied 
with  the  fmalleft  fhare.  A  life  of  ftudy,  it  is 
well  known,  unfits  the  body  for  receiving 
this  gentle  refrefliment  •  the  approaches  of 
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fleep  are  driven  off  by  thinking  :  when, 
therefore,  it  comes  at  laft,  we  fhould  not  be 
too  ready  to  interrupt  its  continuance. 

Sleep  is,  indeed,  to  fome,  a  very  agree¬ 
able  period  of  their  exiftence  :  and  it  has 
been  a  queftion  in  the  fchools,  which  w^as 
moft  happy,  the  man  who  was  a  beggar  by 
night,  and  a  king  by  day ;  or  he  who  was  a 
beggar  by  day,  and  a  king  by  night  ?  It  is 
given  in  favour  of  the  nightly  monarch,  by 
him  who  firft  ftarted  the  queftion :  for  the 
dream,  fays  he,  gives  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  dignity,  without  its  attendant  inconve- 
niencies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king,  wTho  fuppofes  himfelf  degraded,  feels 
all  the  mifery  of  his  fallen  fortune,  without 
trying  to  find  the  comforts  of  his  humble 
fituation.  Thus,  by  day,  both  ftates  have 
their  peculiar  diftreffes  :  but,  by  night,  the 
exalted  beggar  is  perfectly  bleffed,  and  the 
king  completely  miferable.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  fanciful  than  juft  ;  the  plea- 
fure  dreams  can  give  us,  feldom  reaches  to 
our  waking  pitch  of  happinefs :  the  mind 
often,  in  the  midft  of  its  higheft  vifionary 
fatisfa&ions,  demands  of  itfelf,  whether  it 
does  not  owe  them  to  a  dream  $  and  fre¬ 
quently  awakes  with  the  reply. 

But  it  is  feldom,  except  in  cafes  of  the  higheft 
delight,  or  the  moft  extreme  uneafinefs,  that 

the 
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the  mind  has  power  thus  to  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  dominion  of  fancy.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  coorfe  of  its  operations,  it  fubmits  to 
thofe  niimberlds  phantaftic  images  that  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,,  and  which,  like  many  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  generally  forgot¬ 
ten,,  Of  theie,  however,  if  any,  by  their 
oddity,  or  their  continuance,  affed  us  flrong- 
ly,  they  are  then  remembered  ;  and  there 
have  been  tome  who  felt  their  impreffions 
fo  ftrongly,  as  to  miftake  them  for  realities, 
and  to  rank  them  among  the  paft  adions  of 
their  lives. 

There  are  others,  upon  whom  dreams 
feem  to  have  a  very  different  effed  ;  and 
who,  without  teeming  to  remember  their 
impreffions  the  next  morning,  have  yet 
fhewn,  by  their  adions  during  fleep,  that 
they  were  very  powerfully  impelled  by  their 
dominion.  We  have  numberlefs  inftances 
of  fuch  perfons,  who,  while  afleep,  have 
performed  many  of  the  ordinary  duties  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  when 
waking  ^  and,  with  a  ridiculous  induftry, 
have  completed  by  night,  what  they  failed 
doing  by  day.  We  are  told,  in  the  German 
ephemerides,  of  a  young  ftudent,  who  be¬ 
ing  enjoined  a  fevere  exercife  by  his  tutor, 
went  to  bed,  defpairing  of  accomplifhing  it. 
The  next  morning,  awaking,  to  his  great 
furprize  he  found  the  talk  fairly  written  out, 
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And  finished  in  his  own  hand-writing.  He 
was  at  firft,  as  the  account  has  it,  induced 
to  afcribe  this  ftrange  produ&ion  to  the 
operations  of  an  infernal  agent ;  but  his 
tutor,  willing  to  examine  the  affair  to  the 
bottom,  fet  him  another  exercife,  ftill  more 
fevere  than  the  former  ;  and  took  precau¬ 
tions  to  obferve  his  condud  the  whole  night. 
The  young  gentleman,  upon  being  fo  fevere- 
ly  talked,  felt  the  fame  inquietude  that 
he  had  done  on  the  former  occafion  ;  went 
to  bed  gloomy  and  penfive,  pondering  on 
the  next  day’s  duty,  and,  after  fome  time, 
fell  afleep.  But  fhortly  after,  his  tutor, 
who  continued  to  obferve  him  from  a  place 
that  was  concealed,  was  furprized  to  fee  him 
get  up,  and  very  deliberately  go  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  •  there  he  took  out  pen,  ink,  and  pa¬ 
per,  drew  himfelf  a  chair,  and  fate  very 
methodically  to  thinking  :  it  feems,  that 
his  being  alleep,  only  ferved  to  {Lengthen 
the  powers  of  his  imagination  ;  for  he  very 
quickly  and  eafily  went  through  the  talk 
afligned  him,  put  his  chair  afide,  and  then 
returned  to  bed  to  take  out  the  reft  of  his 
nap.  What  credit  we  are  to  give  to  this 
account,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  : 
but  this  may  be  faid,  that  the  book  from 
whence  it  is  taken,  has  fome  good  marks  of 
veracity  ^  for  it  is  very  learned  and  very  dull, 

and 
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and  is  written  in  a  country  well  noted,  if 
not  for  truth,  at  leaft  for  want  of  invention. 

The  ridiculous  hiftory  of  Arlotto  is  well 
known,  who  has  had  a  volume  written,  con¬ 
taining  a  narrative  of  the  a&ions  of  his  life, 
not  one  of  which  was  performed  while  he 
was  awake.  He  was  an  Italian  Francifcan 
friar,  extremely  rigid  in  his  manners,  and 
remarkably  devout  and  learned  in  his  daily 
converfation.  By  night,  however,  and  during 
his  fleep,  he  played  a  very  different  character 
from  what  he  did  by  day,  and  was  often  de¬ 
tected  in  very  atrocious  crimes.  He  was  at 
one  time  detected  in  actually  committing  a 
rape,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  furprized  to  find  himfelf 
in  the  hands  of  juftice.  His  brothers  of  the 
convent  often  watched  him  while  he  went 
very  deliberately  into  the  chapel,  and  there 
attempted  to  commit  facrilege.  They  fome- 
times  permitted  him  to  carry  the  chalice  and 
the  veftments  away  into  his  own  chamber, 
and  the  next  morning  amufed  themfelves  at 
the  poor  man’s  confternation  for  what  he 
had  done.  But  of  all  his  fleeping  tranfgref- 
fions,  that  was  the  moft  ridiculous,  in 
which  he  was  called  to  pray  for  the  foul  of 
a  perfon  departed.  Arlotto,  after  having 
very  devoutly  performed  his  duty,  retired  to 
a  chamber  which  was  fhewn  him,  to  reft  ; 

but 
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but  there  he  had  no  fooner  fallen  afleep,  than 
he  began  to  refled  that  the  dead  body  had 
got  a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers,  which 
might  be  ufeful  to  him  :  accordingly,  with 
a  pious  refolution  of  ftealing  it,  he  went 
down,  undrefled  as  he  was,  into  a  room 
full  of  women,  and,  with  great  compofure, 
endeavoured  to  feize  the  ring.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  he  was  taken  before  the 
inquifition  for  witchcraft ;  and  il&  poor 
creature  had  like  to  have  been  condemned, 
till  his  peculiar  charader  accidentally  came 
to  be  known  :  however,  he  was  ordered  to 
remain  for  the  reft  of  life  in  his  own  convent, 
and  upon  no  account  whatfoever  to  ftir 
abroad. 

What  are  we  to  fay  to  fuch  adions  as 
thefe  ;  or  how  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  in  dreaming  ?  It  fhouldfeem,  that 
the  imagination,  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night, 
is  always  employed  ^  and  that  often,  againft 
our  wills,  it  intrudes  where  it  is  leaft  com¬ 
manded  or  defired.  While  awake,  and  in 
health,  this  bufy  principle  cannot  much  de¬ 
lude  us  :  it  may  build  caftles  in  the  air,  and 
raife  a  thoufand  phantoms  before  us  ;  but 
we  have  every  one  of  the  fenfes  alive,  to 
bear  teftimony  to  its  falfehood.  Our  eyes 
fhew  us  that  the  profped  is  not  prefent : 
our  hearing,  and  our  touch,  depofe  againft 

its 
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its  reality  ;  and  our  tafte  and  fxnelling  are 
equally  vigilant  in  detetfting  the  impoftor. 
Reafon,  therefore,  at  once  gives  judgment 
upon  the  caufe  ;  and  the  vagrant  intruder, 
imagination,  is  imprifoned,  or  banifhed  from 
the  mind.  But  in  Deep  it  is  otherwife  5  hav¬ 
ing,  as  much  as  poffible,  put  our  fenfes  from 
their  duty,  having  clofed  the  eyes  from 
feeing,  and  the  ears,  tafte,  and  fmellingr 
from  tjjeir  peculiar  functions,  and  having 
diminished  even  the  touch  itfelf,  by  all  the 
arts  of  foftnefs,  the  imagination  is  then 
left  to  riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  under- 
ftanding  without  an  oppofer.  Every  incur- 
five  idea  then  becomes  a  reality ;  and  the 
mind,  not  having  one  power  that  can  prove 
the  illufion,  takes  them  for  truths.  As  in 
madnefs,  the  fenfes,  from  ftruggling  with 
the  imagination,  are  at  length  forced 
to  fubmit,  fo,  in  fleep,  they  feem  for  a 
while  fcothed  into  the  like  fubmiflion  :  the 
fmalleft  violence  exerted  upon  any  one  of 
them,  however,  rouzes  all  the  reft  in  their 
mutual  defence  ;  and  the  imagination,  that 
had  for  a  while  told  its  thoufand  falfehoods, 
is  totally  driven  away,  or  only  permitted  to 
pafs  under  the  cuftody  of  fuch  as  are  every 
moment  ready  to  detect  its  impofition. 
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C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  feeing  •*. 

"H  A  V  I  N  G  mentioned  the  fenfes  ari 
corredting  the  errors  of  the  imagination,  and 
as  forcing  it,  in  fome  meafure,  to  bring  us 
juft  information,  it  will  naturally  follow^  that 
we  fhould  examine  the  nature  of  thofe  fen- 
fes  themfelves  :  we  lhall  thus  be  enabled  to 
fee  how  far  they  alfo  impofe  on  us,  and  how 
far  they  contribute  to  correct  each  other. 
Let  it  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  this 
we  are  neither  giving  a  treatife  of  optics,  or 
phonics,  but  an  hiftory  of  our  own  percep¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  thofe  we  chiefly  confine  our- 
felves.” 

The  eyes  very  foon  begin  to  be  formed  in 
the  human  embryo,  and  in  the  chicken  alfo. 
Of  all  the  parts  which  the  animal  has 
double,  the  eyes  are  produced  the  foonefi, 
and  appear  the  moft  prominent.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  viviparous  animals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  man,  they  are  not  fo  large  in 
Vol.  II.  L  proportion, 

*  This  chapter  is  taken  from  Mr  Buffon.  1  believe  the 
reader  will  readily  excufe  aov  apology  ;  and,  perhaps, 
may  \vifh  that  I  had  taken  this  liberty  much  more  frequently. 
What  I  add  is  marked,  as  in  a  former  ic  dance,  with  inverted 
commas,  “  thus.” 
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proportion,  at  firft,  as  in  the  oviparous 
kinds  •,  neverthelefs,  they  are  more  fpeedily 
developed,  when  they  begin  to  appear,  than 
any  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  the  little 
bones  that  go  to  compofe  the  internal  parts 
of  the  ear,  are  entirely  formed  before  the 
other  bones,  though  much  larger,  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  part  of  their  growth,  or  folidity. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  furnifhed  with  the  greateft 
quantity  of  nerves,  are  the  firft  in  forming. 
Thus  the  brain,  and  the  fpinal  marrow,  are 
the  firft  feen  begun  in  the  embryo  ^  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  faid,  that  wherever 
the  nerves  go,  or  fend  their  branches  in 
great  numbers,  there  the  parts  are  fooneft 
begun,  and  the  moft  completely  ftnifhed. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  a  child  fome 
hours,  or  even  fome  days  after  its  birth,  it 
will  be  eafily  difcerned  that  it,  as  yet,  makes 
no  ufe  of  them.  The  humours  of  the  or¬ 
gan  not  having  as  yet  acquired  a  fufhcient 
confiftence,  the  rays  of  light  ftrike  but  con- 
fufedly  upon  the  retina,  or  expanfion  of 
nerves  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  It  is  not  till 
about  a  month  after  they  are  born,  that 
children  fix  them  upon  objects  ;  for,  before 
that  time,  they  turn  them  indifcriminately 
every  where,  without  appearing  to  be  af» 

fe&ed 
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feded  by  any.  At  fix,  or  feven  weeks  old, 
they  plainly  difcover  a  choice  in  the  objects 
of  their  attention  ;  they  fix  their  eyes  upon 
the  moft  brilliant  colours,  and  feem  pecu¬ 
liarly  defirous  of  turning  them  towards  the 
light.  Hitherto,  however,  they  only  feem 
to  fortify  the  organ  for  feeing  diftindly  ;  but 
they  have  Hill  many  illufions  to  correct. 

The  firft  great  error  in  vifion  is,  that  the 
eye  inverts  every  objed  •  and  it  in  reality 
appears  to  the  child,  until  the  touch  has 
ferved  to  undeceive  it,  turned  upfide  down. 
A  fecond  error  in  divifion  is,  that  every  ob- 
jed  appears  double.  The  fame  objed  forms 
itfelf  diftindly  upon  each  eye ;  and  is  confe- 
quently  feen  twice.  This  error,  alfo,  can 
only  be  correded  by  the  touch  •  and  al¬ 
though,  in  reality,  every  objed  we  fee  ap¬ 
pears  inverted,  and  double,  yet  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  habit,  have  fo  often  correded 
the  fenfe,  that  we  no  longer  fubmit  to  its 
impofition,  but  fee  every  objed  in  its  juft 
pofition,  the  very  inftant  it  appears.  Were 
we,  therefore,  deprived  of  feeling,  our  eyes 
would  not  only  mifreprefent  the  fituation, 
but  alfo  the  number  of  all  things  round  us. 

To  convince  us  that  we  fee  opjeds  in¬ 
verted,  we  have  only  to  obferve  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  images  are  reprefented,  coming 
through  a  lmall  hole,  in  a  darkened  room.  If 

L  2  fuch 
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fuch  a  (mail  hole  be  made  in  a  dark  room,  fo 
that  no  light  can  come  in,  but  through  that, 
all  the  objeds  without  will  be  painted 
on  the  wall  behind,  but  in  an  inverted  po¬ 
rtion,  their  heads  downwards.  For  as  all 
the  rays  which  pafs  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  objed  without,  cannot  enter  the 
hole  in  the  fame  extent  which  they  had  in 
leaving  the  objed,  fince,  if  fo,  they  would 
require  the  aperture  to  be  as  large  as  the 
objed  ;  and,  as  each  part,  and  every  point 
of  the  objed,  fends  forth  the  image  of  itfelf 
on  every  fide,  and  the  rays,  which  form 
thefe  images,  pafs  from  all  points  of  the  ob¬ 
jed  as  from  fo  many  centres,  fo  fuch  only 
can  pafs  through  the  fmall  aperture  as 
come  in  oppofite  diredtions.  Thus  the 
little  aperture  becomes  a  centre  for  the  en¬ 
tire  objed  ;  through  which  the  rays  from 
the  upper  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  lower 
parts  of  it,  pafs  in  converging  diredions  ; 
and,  confequently,  they  mud  crofs  each 
other  in  the  central  point,  and  thus  paint 
the  objeds  behind,  upon  the  wall,  in  an 
inverted  pofition. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  we  fee  all  objeds  double,  whatever  our 
prefent  fenfations  may  feem  to  tell  us  to 
the  contrary.  For,  to  convince  us  o£  this, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  fituation  of 
any  one  objed  on  (hutting  one  eye,  and 

then 
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then  compare  the  fame  fituation  by  {hutting 
the  other.  If,  for  infiance,  we  hold  up 
a  finger,  and  {hut  the  right  eye,  we  {hall 
find  it  hide  a  certain  part  of  the  room  ; 
if  again  refhutting  the  other  eye,  we  fhall 
find  that  part  of  the  room  viable,  and  the 
finger  feeming  to  cover  a  part  of  the  room 
that  had  been  vifible  before.  If  we  open 
both  eyes,  however,  the  part  covered  will 
appear  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes. 
But,  the  truth  is,  we  fee  the  objed,  our 
finger  had  covered,  one  image  of  it  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  •  but,  from 
habit,  fuppofe  that  we  fee  but  one  image 
placed  between  both  ;  our  fenfe  of  feeling 
having  correded  the  errors  of  fight.  And 
thus,  alfo,  if  inftead  of  two  eyes  we  had 
two  hundred,  we  Ihould,  at  firfi,  fancy 
the  objeds  encreafed  in  proportion,  until 
one  fenfe  had  correded  the  errors  of 
another. 

“  The  having  two  eyes  might  thus  be 
laid  to  be  rather  an  inconvenience  than  a 
benefit,  fince  one  eye  would  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  fight  as  well,  and  be  lefs  liable 
to  illufion.  But  it  is  otherwife  -  two  eyes 
greatly  contribute,  if  not  too  diftind,  at 
leaf!  to  extenfive  vifion  *.  When  an  objed 
is  placed  at  a  moderate  difiance,  by  the 
means  of  both  eyes  we  fee  a  larger  {hare  of  it 

than 
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than  we  poffibly  could  with  one ;  the  right 
eye  feeing  a  greater  portion  of  its  right  fide, 
and  the  left  eye  of  its  correfpondent  fide. 
Thus  both  eyes,  in  fome  meafure,  fee  round 
the  objed  •  and  it  is  this  that  gives  it,  in 
nature,  that  bold  relievo,  or  fwelling,  with 
which  they  appear  ;  and  which  no  painting, 
how  exquifite  foever,  can  attain  to.  The 
painter  muft  be  contented  with  lhading  on 
a  flat  furface  *  but  the  eyes,  in  obferving 
nature,  do  not  behold  the  fhading  only, 
but  a  part  of  the  figure  alfo,  that  lies  behind 
thofe  very  fhadings,  which  gives  it  that 
fwelling,  which  painters  fo  ardently  defire, 
but  can  never  fully  imitate.” 

m 

“  There  is  another  defed,  which  either 
of  the  eyes,  taken  fingly,  would  have,  but 
which  is  correded,  by  having  the  organ 
double.  In  either  eye  there  is  a  point, 
which  has  no  vifion  whatfoever  5  fo  that  if 
one  of  them  only  is  employed  in  feeing, 
there  is  a  part  of  the  objed  to  which  it  is 
always  totally  blind.  This  is  that  part  of 
the  optic  nerve  where  its  vein  and  artery 
run  •  which  being  infenfible,  that  point  of 
the  objed  that  is  painted  there  muft  conti¬ 
nue  unfeen.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we 

.  .  .  /  1  v . 

have  only  to  try  a  very  eafy  experiment. 
If  we  take  three  black  patches,  and  flick 
them  upon  a  white  wall,  about  a  foot 
diftant  from  each  other,  each  about  as  high 
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as  the  eye  that  is  to  obferve  them  ;  then 
retiring  fix  or  feven  feet  back,  and  (hutting 
one  eye,  by  trying  for  fome  time,  we  fhall 
find,  that  while  we  diftindly  behold  the 
black  fpots  that  are  to  the  right  and  left, 
that  which  is  in  the  middle  remains  totally 
unfeen.  Or,  in  other  words,  when  we  bring 
that  part  of  the  eye,  where  the  optic  artery 
runs,  to  fall  upon  the  objed,  it  will  then 
become  invifibie.  This  defied,  however,  in 
either  eye,  is  always  eorreded  by  both,  fince 
the  part  of  the  objed  that  is  unfeen  by  one, 
will  be  very  diftindly  perceived  by  the 
other.” 

Befide  the  former  defeds  we  can  have 
no  idea  of  diftances  from  the  fight,  without 
the  help  of  touch.  Naturally  every  objed 
we  fee  appears  to  be  within  our  eyes  ;  and 
a  child,  who  has  as  yet  made  but  little  ufe 
of  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  muft  fuppofe  that 
every  thing  it  fees  makes  a  pait  of  itfelf. 
Such  objeds  are  only  feen  more  or  lefis 
bulky  as  they  approach,  or  recede  from  its 
eyes  ;  fo  that  a  fly  that  is  near  will  appear 
larger  than  an  ox  at  a  difiance.  It  is  ex¬ 
perience  alone  that  can  redify  this  miftake ; 
and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  real  fize 
of  every  objed,  quickly  aflures  us  of  the 
diftance  at  which  it  is  feen.  The  I  aft  man 
in  a  file  of  foldiers  appears  in  reality  much 
lefs,  perhaps  ten  times  more  diminutive, 

than 
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than  the  man  next  to  us ;  however,  we  do 
not  perceive  this  difference,  but  continue 
to  think  him  of  equal  ftature  •  for  the 
numbers  we  have  feen  thus  leflened  by  di« 
ftance,  and  have  found,  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  of  the  natural  fize,  when  we 
come  clofer,  inftantly  corrects  the  fenfe, 
and  every  objedt  is  perceived  with  nearly 
its  natural  proportion.  But  it  is  otherwife, 
if  we  obferve  objedts  in  fuch  fituations  as  we 
have  not  had  iufficient  experience  to  cor- 
redi  the  errors  of  the  eye  5  if,  for  inftance, 
we  look  at  men  from  the  top  of  an  high 
fteeple,  they,  in  that  cafe,  appear  very  much 
diminifhed,  as  we  have  not  had  an  habit  of 
corredting  the  fenfe  in  that  pofition. 

Although  afmall  degree  of  refledtion  will 

ferve  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  thefe 

petitions,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ftrengthen 

them  by  an  authority  which  cannot  be  dif~ 

puted.  Mr.  Chefelden  having  couched  a 

bov  of  thirteen  for  a  cataradh  who  had  hi- 

* 

therto  been  blind,  and  thus  at  once  having 
reftored  him  to  fight,  curioufly  marked  the 
prog  refs  of  his  mind,  upon  that  occafion. 
This  youth,  though  he  had  been  till  then 
ipcapable  of  feeing,  yet  was  not  totally 
blind,  but  could  tell  day  from  night,  as  per- 
ions  in  his  fituation  always  may.  He  could 
alfo,  with  a  ftrqng  light,  diftinguifh  black 
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from  white,  and  either  from  the  vivid  colour 
of  fcarlet  j  however,  he  faw  nothing  of  the 
form  of  bodies  ;  and,  without  a  bright  light, 
not  even  colours  themfelves.  He  was,  at 
firft,  couched  only  in  one  of  his  eyes  •  and, 
when  he  faw  for  the  firft  time,  he  was  fo 
far  from  judging  of  diftances,  that  he  fup- 
pofed  that  his  eyes  touched  every  objeeft 
that  he  faw,  in  the  fame  manner  as  his 
hands  might  be  faid  to  feel  them.  The  ob¬ 
jects  that  were  moft  agreeable  to  him  were 
fuch  as  were  of  plain  furfaces  and  regular 
figures  ;  tho’  he  could  as  yet  make  no  judg¬ 
ment  whatever  of  their  different  forms,  nor 
give  a  reafon  why  one  pleafed  him  more 
than  another.  Although  he  could  form 
fome  idea  of  colours  during  his  ftate  of 
blindnefs,  yet  that  was  not  fufficient  to  di- 
red!  him  at  prefent ;  and  he  could  fcarcely 
be  perfuaded  that  the  colours  he  now  faw 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  he  had  formerly 
conceived  fuch  erroneous  ideas  of.  He  de¬ 
lighted  moft  in  green  ^  but  black  obje&s,  as 
if  giving  him  an  idea  of  his  former  blindnefs, 
he  regarded  with  horror.  He  had,  as  was 
faid,  no  idea  of  forms  ;  and  was  unable  to 
diftinguilh  one  objeeft  from  another,  though 
never  fo  different.  When  thofe  things 
were  fhown  him,  which  he  had  been  for¬ 
merly  familiarized  to,  by  his  feeling,  he  be¬ 
held  them  with  earnefinefs,  in  order  to  re¬ 
member 
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member  them  a  fecond  time  ;  but,  as  he 
had  too  many  to  recollect  at  once,  he  forgot 
the  greateft  number ;  and  for  one  he  could 
tell,  after  feeing,  there  was  a  thoufand  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with.  He  was 
very  much  furprized  to  find  that  thofe 
things  and  perfons  he  loved  beft  were  not 
the  moil  beautiful  to  be  feen  ;  and  even 
teftified  difpleafure  in  not  finding  his  pa¬ 
rents  fo  handfome  as  he  conceived  them  to 
be.  It  was  near  two  months  before  he 
could  find  that  a  pidure  refembled  a  folid 
body.  Till  then  he  only  confidered  it  as 
a  flat  furface,  varioufly  fhadowed  ;  but, 
when  he  began  to  perceive  that  thefe  kind 
of  fhadings  adually  reprefented  human  be¬ 
ings,  he  then  began  to  examine,  by  his 
touch,  whether  they  had  not  the  ufual  qua¬ 
lities  of  fuch  bodies,  and  was  greatly  fur- 
prized  to  find,  what  he  expeded  a  very 
unequal  furface,  to  be  fmooth  and  even.  He 
was  then  fhewn  a  miniature  pidure  of  his 
father,  which  was  contained  in  his  mother’s 
watch-cafe,  and  he  readily  perceived  the  re- 
femblance  ;  but  alked,  with  great  aftoniih- 
ment,  how  fo  large  a  face  could  be  contained 
in  fo  fmall  a  compafs.  It  feemed  as  ftrange 
to  him  as  if  a  bufhel  was  contained  in  a 
pint  veflel.  At  firft,  he  could  bear  but  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  light,  and  he  faw 
every  objed  much  greater  than  the  life  ; 

but. 
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but,  in  proportion  as  he  faw  obje&s  that 
were  really  large,  he  feemed  to  think  the 
former  were  diminifhed  j  and  although  he 
knew  the  chamber  where  he  was  contained 
in  the  houfe,  yet,  until  he  faw  the  latter, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  conceive  how 
an  houfe  could  be  larger  than  a  chamber. 
Before  the  operation  he  had  no  great  ex¬ 
pectations  from  the  pleafure  he  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  new  fenfe  ;  he  was  only  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write ;  he  faid,  for  inftance,  that  he  could 
have  no  greater  pleafure  in  walking,  in  the 
garden,  with  his  fight  than  he  had  without 
it,  for  he  walked  there  at  his  eafe,  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  wTalks.  He  remark¬ 
ed  alfo,  with  great  juftice,  that  his  former 
blindnefs  gave  him  one  advantage  over  the 
reft  of  mankind,  which  was  that  of  being 
able  to  walk  in  the  night,  with  confidence 
and  fecurity.  But,  when  he  began  to  make 
ufe  of  his  new  fenfe,  he  feemed  tranfported 
beyond  meafure.  He  faid  that  every  new  ob¬ 
ject  was  a  new  fource  of  delight,  and  that  his 
pleafure  was  fo  great  as  to  be  paft  expreffion. 
About  a  year  after,  he  was  brought  to  Ep~ 
fom,  where  there  is  a  very  fine  profpeCt, 
with  which  he  feemed  greatly  charmed  ; 
and  he  called  the  landfcape  before  him  a 
new  method  of  feeing.  He  was  couched 
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in  the  other  eye,  a  year  after  the  former, 
and  the  operation  fucceeded  equally  well  : 
when  he  faw  with  both  eyes,  he  faid  that 
objedts  appeared  to  him  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  faw  but  with  one ;  however,  he 
did  not  fee  them  doubled,  or  at  leaft  he 
ihewred  no  marks  as  if  he  faw  them  fa. 
Mr.  Chefelden  mentions  inftances  of  many 
more  that  were  reftored  to  fight  in  this 
manner ;  they  all  feemed  to  concur  in  their 
perceptions  with  this  youth ;  and  they  all 
feemed  particularly  embarrafTed  in  learning 
how  to  diredt  their  eyes  to  the  objedts  they 
wifhed  to  obferve. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  our  feeling  cor¬ 
rects  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  that  objedts 
which  appear  of  very  different  fizes,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  difiances,  are  all  reduced,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  to  their  natural  fiandard.  “  But  not 
the  feeling  only,  but  alfo  the  colour,  and 
brightnefs  of  the  objedt,  contributes,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  affift  us  in  forming  an  idea  of 
the  diftance  at  which  it  appears  Thofe 
which  we  fee  molt  firongly  marked  with 
light  and  fhade,  we  readily  know  to  be 
nearer  than  thofe  on  which  the  colours  are 
more  faintly  fpread,  and  that,  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure,  take  a  part  of  their  hue  from  the  air 

between 

*  Mr  Buffo n  gives  a  different  theory,  for  which  I  muft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original.  That  I  have  given,  I  take  to  he 
€rtfy>  and  fatisfa&ory  enough. 
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between  us  and  them.  Bright  objects  alfo, 
are  feen  at  a  greater  diftance  than  fucli  as 
are  obfcure,  and,  moft  probably,  for  this 
reafon,  that,  being  lefs  fimilar  in  colour  to 
the  air  which  interpofes,  their  imprefiions 
are  lefs  effaced  by  it,  and  they  continue 
more  diftindly  vifible.  Thus  a  black  and 
diifant  object  is  not  feen  fo  far  off  as  a 
bright  and  glittering  one  5  and  a  fire  by 
night  is  feen  much  farther  off  than  by 
day.” 

The  power  of  feeing  objeds  at  a  diftance 
is  very  rarely  equal  in  both  eyes.  When 
this  inequality  is  in  any  great  degree,  the 
perfon  fo  circumffanced  then  makes  ufe  only 
of  one  eye,  (hutting  that  which  fees  the 
lead,  and  employing  the  other  with  all  its 
power.  And  hence  proceeds  that  aukward 
look  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
ftrabifm. 

There  are  many  reafons  to  induce  us  to 
think  that  luch  as  are  near-fighted  fee  ob¬ 
jeds  larger  than  other  perfons  ;  and  yet 
the  contrary  is  moft  certainly  true,  for  they 
fee  them  lefs.  Mr.  Buffon  informs  us  that 
he  himfelf  is  fhort-fighted,  and  that  his 
left  eye  is  ftronger  than  his  right.  He  has 
very  frequently  experienced,  upon  looking 
at  any  objed,  fuch  as  the  letters  of  a  book, 
that  they  appear  lefs  to  the  weakeft  eye  ; 
and  that  when  he  places  the  book,  fo  as 

that 
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that  the  letters  appear  double,  the  images  of 
the  left  eye,  which  is  ftrongelt,  are  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  right,  which  is  the  moft 
feeble.  He  has  examined  feveral  others, 
who  were  in  fimilar  circumftances,  and  has 
always  found  that  the  beft  eye  faw  every 
objedt  the  larged.  This  he  afcribes  to  habit- 
for  near-fighted  people  being  accuftomed  to 
come  clofe  to  the  object,  and  view  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it  at  a  time,  the  habit  enfues, 
when  the  whole  of  an  objedt  is  feen,  and  it 
appears  lefs  to  them  than  to  others. 

Infants  having  their  eyes  lefs  than  thoie 
of  adults,  mud  fee  objedts  alfo  fmaller  in 
proportion.  For  the  image  formed  on  the 
back  of  the  eye  will  be  large,  as  the  eye  is 
capacious  ;  and  infants,  having  it  not  fo 
great,  cannot  have  fo  large  a  pidture  of  the 
objedt.  This  may  be  a  reafon  alfo  why  they 
are  unable  to  fee  fo  diftindtly,  or  at  fuch 
didances  as  perfons  arrived  at  maturity. 

Old  men,  on  the  contrary,  fee  bodies  clofe 
to  them  very  indidindtly,  but  bodies  at  a 
great  didance  from  them  with  more  preci- 
fion-  and  this  may  happen  from  an  alteration 
in  the  coats,  or,  perhaps,  humours  of  the 
eye  ;  and  not,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  their  di¬ 
minution.  The  cornea,  for  indance,  may 
become  too  rigid  to  adapt  itfelf,  and  take  a 
proper  convexity  for  feeing  minute  objedts ; 

and 
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and  its  very  flatnefs  will  be  fufficient  to  fit 
it  for  diftant  vifion. 

When  we  call  our  eyes  upon  an  object 
extremely  brilliant,  or  when  we  fix  and 
detain  them  too  long  upon  the  fame  object, 
the  organ  is  hurt  and  fatigued,  its  vifion 
becomes  indiftindt,  and  the  image  of  the 
body,  which  has  thus  too  violently,  or  too 
perfeveringly  employed  us,  is  painted  upon 
every  thing  we  look  at,  and  mixes  with 
everj  object  that  occurs.  “  And  this  is  an 
obvious  confequence  of  the  eye  taking  in 
too  much  light,  either  immediately,  or  by 
reflexion.  Every  body  whatfoever  that  is 
expofed  to  the  light,  for  a  time,  drinks  in 
a  quantity  of  its  rays,  which,  being  brought 
into  darknefs,  it  cannot  inftantly  difcharge. 
Thus  the  hand,  if  it  be  expofed  to  broad 
day  light,  for  fome  time,  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  fnatched  into  a  dark  room,  will 
appear  ftill  luminous  3  and  it  will  be  fome 
time  before  it  is  totally  darkened.  It  is 
thus  with  the  eye  ^  which,  either  by  an 
inftant  gaze  at  the  fun,  or  a  fteady  conti¬ 
nuance,  upon  fome  lefs  brilliant  object,  has 
taken  in  too  much  light  ;  its  humours  are, 
for  a  while,  unfit  for  vifion,  until  that  be 
difcharged,  and  room  made  for  rays  of  a 
milder  nature.”  How  dangerous  the  look¬ 
ing  upon  bright  and  luminous  objects  is 
to  the  fight,  may  be  eafily  feen,  from  fuch 

as 
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as  live  in  countries,  covered  for  moft  part 
of  the  year  with  fnow,  who  become  gene¬ 
rally  blind  before  their  time.  Travellers 
themfelves,  who  crofs  thefe  countries,  are 
obliged  to  wear  a  crape  before  their  eyes, 
to  fave  their  eyes,  which  would  otherwife 
be  rendered  totally  unferviceable ;  and  it  is 
equally  dangerous  in  the  fandy  plains  of 
Africa.  The  reflexion  of  the  light  is  there 
&  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fuftain  the 
cited:,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
lofing  one’s  fight  entirely.  Such  perfons, 
therefore,  as  read,  or  write  for  any  conti¬ 
nuance,  fhould  chufe  a  moderate  light,  in 
order  to  fave  their  eyes ;  and,  although  it 
may  feem  infufiicient  at  firft,  the  eye  will 
accuftom  itfelf  to  the  fhade,  by  degrees,  and 
be  lefs  hurt  by  the  want  of  light  than  the 
excefs.  ' 

cc  It  is,  indeed,  furprizing  how  far  the 
eye  can  accommodate  itfelf  to  darknefs, 
and  make  the  beft  of  a  gloomy  fituation. 
When  firft  taken  from  the  light,  and  brought 
into  a  dark  room,  all  things  difappear ;  or, 
if  any  thing  is  feen,  it  is  only  the  remaining 
radiations  that  ftill  continue  in  the  eye. 
But,  after  a  very  little  time,  when  thefe 
are  fpent,  the  eye  takes  the  advantage  of 
the  fmalleft  ray  that  happens  to  enter; 
and  this  alone  would,  in  time,  ferve  for 
many  of  the  purpofes  of  life.  There  was  a 

gentleman 
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gentleman  of  great  courage  and  undemand¬ 
ing,  as  we  are  told,  by  Boyle,  who  was  a 
major  under  King  Charles  the  Firft.  This 
unfortunate  man  (haring  in  his  mafter’s 
misfortunes,  and  being  forced  abroad,  under¬ 
took  at  Madrid  to  do  his  king  a  fignal  fer- 
vice;  but,  unluckily,  failed  in  the  attempt. 
In  confequcnce  of  this,  he  was  inftantly 
ordered  to  a  dark  and  difmal  dungeon,  into 
which  the  light  never  entered,  and  into 
which  there  was  no  opening  but  by  an  hole 
at  the  top  •  down  which  the  keeper  put  his 
provifions,  and  prefently  clofed  it  again  on 
the  other  fide.  In  this  manner  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  loyalift  continued  for  fome  weeks, 
diftrefled  and  dilconfolate;  but,  at  lad,  be¬ 
gan  to  think  he  faw  fome  little  glimmering 
of  light.  This  internal  dawn  feemed  to  en«^ 
creafe  from  time  to  time,  fo  that  he  could 
not  only  difcover  the  parts  of  his  bed,  and 
fuch  other  large  objedts,  but,  at  length,  he 
'  •  even  began  to  perceive  the  mice  that  fre¬ 
quented  his  cell;  and  faw  them  as  they  ran 
about  the  floor,  eating  the  crumbs  of  bread 
that  happened  to  fall.  After  fome  months 
confinement  he  was  at  lad  fet  free ;  but, 
fuch  was  the  effedt  of  the  darknefs  upon 
him,  that  he  could  not  for  fome  days  ven¬ 
ture  to  leave  his  dungeon,  but  was  obliged 
to  accuflom  himfelf  by  degrees  to  the  light 
of  the  day. 

VOL.  II. 
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CHAP,  VIII. 

Of  Hearing  *. 

A  S  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  as  well  as  of 
fight,  gives  us  notice  of  remote  objeds,  fe, 
like  that,  it  is  fubjed  to  fimilar  errors,  being 
capable  of  impofing  on  us  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  where  we  cannot  redify  it  by  the 
fenfe  of  feeling.  We  can  have  from  it  no 
diftind  intelligence  of  the  diftance  from 
whence  a  founding  body  is  heard  ;  a  great 
noife  far  off,  and  a  fmall  one  very  near, 
produce  the  fame  fenfation;  and,  unlefs  we 
receive  information  from  fome  other  fenfe, 
we  can  never  diftindly  tell  whether  the 
found  be  a  great  or  a  fmall  one.  It  is  not 
till  we  have  learned,  by  experience,  that 
the  particular  found  which  is  heard,  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind;  then  we  can  judge  of  the 
diftance  from  whence  we  hear  it.  When  we 
know  the  tone  of  the  bell,  we  can  then  judge 
how  far  it  is  from  us. 

Every  body  that  ftrikes  againft  another 
produces  a  found,  which  is  fimple,  and  but 
one  in  bodies  which  are  not  elaftic,  but 
which  is  often  repeated  in  fuch  as  are.  If 

we 

*  This  chapter  is  taken  AVom  Mr.  BuiFon,  except  where 
masked  by  inverted-  commas. 
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we  ftrike  a  bell,  or  a  ftretched  firing,  for 
inftance,  which  are  both  elaftic,  a  lingle 
blow  produces  a  found,  which  is  repeated 
by  the  undulations  of  the  fonorous  body, 
and  which  is  multiplied  as  often  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  undulate,  or  vibrate.  Thefe  undu¬ 
lations  each  firike  their  own  peculiar  blow  ; 
but  they  fucceed  fo  faft,  one  behind  the 
other,  that  the  ear  fuppofes  them  one  con¬ 
tinued  found;  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
make  many.  A  perfon  who  fhould,  for 
the  firft  time,  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell, 
would,  very  probably,  be  able  to  diftinguifh 
thefe  breaks  of  found;  and,  in  fad,  we  can 
readily  ourfelves  perceive  an  intenfion  and 
remifllon  in  the  found. 

In  this  manner,  founding  bodies  are  of 
two  kinds;  thofe  unelaftic  ones,  which  being 
firuck,  return  but  a  fingle  found  ;  and 
thofe  more  elaftic  returning  a  fuccefiion  of 
founds;  which  uniting  together  form  a  tone. 
This  tone  may  be  confidered  as  a  great 
number  of  founds,  all  produced  one  after 
the  other,  by  the  fame  body,  as  we  find  in 
a  bell,  or  the  firing  of  an  harpfichord,  which 
continues  to  found  for  fome  time  after  it  is 
firuck.  A  continuing  tone  may  be  alfo 
produced  from  a  non-elafiic  body,  by  re¬ 
peating  the  blow  quick  and  often,  as  when 
we  beat  a  drum,  or  when  we  draw  a  bow 
along  the  firing  of  a  fiddle. 

M  2  Con  fide  1  - 
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Confidering  the  fubjed  in  this  light,  if 
we  fhould  multiply  the  number  of  bloWs* 
or  repeat  them  at  quicker  intervals  upon 
the  founding  body,  as  upon  the  drum,  for 
inftance,  it  is  evident  that  this  will  have 
no  effed  in  altering  the  tone  ;  it  will  only 
make  it  either  more  even  or  more  diftind. 
But  it  is  otherwife,  if  we  encreafe  the  force 
of  the  blow  •  if  we  ftrike  the  body  with 
double  weight,  this  will  produce  a  tone 
twice  as  loud  as  the  former.  If,  for  in- 
ftance3  I  ftrike  a  table  with  a  fwitch,  this 
will  be  very  different  from  the  found  pro¬ 
duced  by  ftriking  it  with  a  cudgel.  From 
hence,  therefore,  we  may  infer,  that  all 
bodies  ‘give  a  louder  and  graver  tone,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  times  they 
are  ftruck,  but  in  proportion  to  the  force 
that  ftrikes  them.  And,  if  this  be  fo,  thole 
philofophers  who  make  the  tone  of  a  fo- 
norous  body,  of  a  bell,  or  the  firing  of  an 
harpfichord,  for  inftance,  to  depend  upon 
the  number  only  of  its  vibrations,  and  not 
the  force,  have  miftaken  what  is  only  an 
effed  for  a  caufe.  A  bell,  or  an  elaftic 
firing,  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  drum 
beaten ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  blows 
can  make  no  alteration  what  foe  ver  in  the 
tone.  The  largeft  bells,  and  the  longeft 
and  thickeft  firings,  have  the  moft  forceful 
vibrations  •  and,  therefore,  their  tones  are 
the  moft  'loud  and  the  moft  grave. 
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To  know  the  manner  in  which  founds 
thus  produced  become  pleafing,  it  mud  be 
obferved,  no  one  continuing  tone,  how  loud 
or  fwelling  foever,  can  give  us  fatisfa&ion  ; 
we  muft  have  a  fucceffion  of  them,  and 
thofe  in  the  mod  pleafing  proportion.  The 
nature  of  this  proportion  may  be  thus  con¬ 
ceived.  If  we  ftrike  a  body  incapable  of 
vibration  with  a  double  force,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  with  a  double 
mafs  of  matter,  it  will  produce  a  found  that 
will  be  doubly  grave.  Mufic  has  been  faid, 
by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  firft  invented 
from  the  blows  of  different  hammers  on  an 
anvil.  Suppofe  then  we  ftrike  an  anvil  with 
an  hammer  of  one  pound  weight,  and  again 
with  an  hammer  of  two  pounds,  it  is  plain 
that  the  two  pound  hammer  will  produce  a 
found  twice  as  grave  as  the  former.  But  if 
we  ftrike  with  a  two  pound  hammer,  and 
then  with  a  three  pound,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  will  produce  a  found  one-third 
more  grave  than  the  former.  If  we  ftrike 
the  anvil  with  a  three  pound  hammer,  and 
then  with  a  four  pound,  it  will  likewife 
follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a  quarter  part 
more  grave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  the 
comparing  between  all  thofe  founds,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  difference  between  one  and 
two  is  more  eafily  perceived  than  between 
two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any 
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numbers  fucceeding  in  the  fame  proportion. 
The  fucceffion  of  founds  will  be,  therefore, 
pleafing  in  proportion  to  the  eafe  with  which 
they  may  be  diftinguilhed.  That  found 
which  is  double  the  former,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  odave  to  the  preceding  tone, 
will  of  all  others  be  the  moll  pleafing  har¬ 
mony.  The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two 
to  threp,  or,  in  other  words,  the  third,  will 
be  moil  agreeable.  And  thus  univerfally, 
thofe  founds  whofe  differences  may  be  molt 
eafily  compared  are  the  moft  agreeable. 

“  Muficians,  therefore,  have  contented 
themfelves  with  feven  different  proportions 
of  found,  which  are  called  notes,  and  which 
fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  plea- 
fure.  Not  but  that  they  might  adopt  a 
greater  diverfity  of  proportions  ;  and  fome 
have  adually  done  fo  ;  but,  in  thefe,  the 
differences  of  .the  proportion  are  fo  imper¬ 
ceptible,  that  the  ear  is  rather  fatigued  than 
pleafed  in  making  the  diffindion.  In  order, 
however,  to  give  variety,  they  have  ad¬ 
mitted  half  tones ;  but,  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  mufic  is  yet  in  its  infancy  they 
have  rejeded  fuch  ;  and  they  can  find  mufic 
in  none  but  the  obvious  ones.  TheChinefe, 
For  inffance,  have  neither  flats  nor  (harps 
in  their  mufic  ;  but  the  intervals  between 
their  other  notes,  are  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  ours. 
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w  Many  more  barbarous  nations  have  their 
peculiar  indruments  of  mufic  ;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  the  proportion  between  their 
notes  is  in  all  the  fame  as  in  ours.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  nature 
of  thefe  founds,  their  effeds  upon  the  air, 
or  their  confonances  with  each  other.  We 
are  not  now  giving  an  hidory  of  found,  but 
of  human  perception. 

“  All  countries  are  pleafed  with  mufic; 
and,  if  they  have  not  fkill  enough  to  produce 
harmony,  at  lead  they  feem  willing  to  fub- 
ditute  noife.  Without  all  quedion,  noife 
alone  is  fufficient  to  operate  powerfully  on 
the  fpirits ;  and,  if  the  mind  be  already  pre- 
difpofed  to  joy,  I  have  feldom  found  noife 
fail  of  encreafing  it  into  rapture.  The  mind 
feels  a  kind  of  diflraded  pleafure  in  fuch 
powerful  founds,  braces  up  every  nerve,  and 
riots  in  the  excefs.  But,  as  in  the  eye,  an 
immediate  gaze  upon  the  fun  will  difturb 
the  organ,  fo,  in  the  ear,  a  loud,  unexpeded 
noife,  diforders  the  whole  frame,  and  fome- 
times  didurbs  the  fenfe  ever  after.  The 
mind  muff  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
peded  fhock,  and  give  to  its  organs  the  pro¬ 
per  tenfion  for  its  arrival.” 

“  Mufical  founds,  however,  feem  of  a 
different  kind.  Thofe  are  generally  mod 
pleafing,  which  are  mod  unexpeded.  It  is 
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not  from  bracing  up  the  nerves,  but  from 
the  grateful  fucceffion  of  the  founds,  that 
thefe  become  fo  charming.  There  are  few, 
how  indifferent  foever,  but  have  at  times  felt 
their  pleafing  impreflion  ;  and,  perhaps, 
even  thofe  who  have  flood  out  againft  the 
powerful  perfuafion  of  founds,  only  wanted 
the  proper  tune,  or  the  proper  inftrument, 
to  allure  them,” 

“  The  ancients  give  us  a  thoufand  ftrange 
inflances  of  the  effects  of  mufic,  upon  men 
and  animals.  The  ftory  of  Arion’s  harp, 
that  gathered  the  dolphins  to  the  fhip  fide, 
is  well  known  •  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
Schotteus  affures  us  *,  that  he  faw  a  fimilar 
initance  of  fifhes  being  allured  by  mufic, 
himfelf.  They  tell  us  of  difeafes  that  have 
been  cured,  unchaftity  corrected,  feditions 
quelled,  paflions  removed,  and  fometimes 
excited  even  to  madnefs.  Dodtor  Wallis 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  fur- 
prizing  effedls,  by  afcribing  them  to  the 
novelty  of  the  art.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  fcarce  hefitate  to  impute  them  to  the 
exaggeration  of  their  writers.  They  are  as 
hyperbolical  in  the  effe&s  of  their  oratory ; 
and  yet,  we  well  know,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  orations  which  they  have  left  us,  capable 

of 
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of  exciting  madnefs,  or  of  railing  the  mind 
to  that  ungovernable  degree  of  fury  which 
they  defcribe.  As  they  have  exaggerated, 
therefore,  in  one  inftance,  we  m^y  naturally 
fuppofe,  that  they  have  done  the  fame  in 
the  other :  and,  indeed,  from  the  few  re¬ 
mains  we  have  of  their  mufic,  col  letted  by 
Meibomius,  one  might  be  apt  to  fiippofe, 
there  was  nothing  very  powerful  in  what  is 
loft.  Nor  does  any  one  of  the  ancient  in- 
ftruments,  fuch  as  we  fee  them  reprefented  in 
ftatues,  appear  comparable  to  our  fiddle.” 

“  However  this  be,  we  have  many  odd 
accounts,  not  only  among  them,  but  the 
moderns,  of  the  power  of  mufic ;  and  it 
muft  not  be  denied,  but  that,  on  fome  par¬ 
ticular  occafions,  mufical  founds  may  have 
a  very  powerful  effed.  I  have  feen  all  the 
horfes  and  cows  in  a  field,  where  there  wrere 
above  an  hundred,  gather  round  a  perfon 
that  was  blowing  the  French  horn,  and 
feeming  to  teftify  an  aukward  kind  of  fatis- 
fadion.  Dogs  are  well  known  to  be  very 
fenfible  of  different  tones  in  mufic  •,  and  I 
have  fometimes  heard  them  fuftain  a  very  ri¬ 
diculous  part  in  a  concert,  where  their  aftift- 
ance  was  neither  expeded  nor  defired.” 

“  We  are  told  *,  of  Henry  IV.  of  Den¬ 
mark,  that  being  one  day  defirous  of  trying 
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in  perfon  whether  a  mufician  who  boafted 
that  he  could  excite  men  to  madnefs,  was 
not  an  impoftor,  he  fubmitted  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  Iki.ll :  but  the  confequence  was 
much  more  terrible  than  he  expeded;  for, 
becoming  adually  mad,  he  killed  four  of  his 
attendant?,  in  the  midft  of  his  tranfports. 
A  contrary  effed  of  mufic  we  have  in  the 
cure  of  a  madman,  of  Alais,  in  France,  by 
mufic.  This  man,  who  was  a  dancing-* 
m after,  after  a  fever  of  five  days,  grew  fu¬ 
rious,  and  fo  ungovernable,  that  his  hands 
were  obliged  to  be  tied  to  his  fides  :  what 
at  firfl  was  rage,  in  a  fhort  time  was  con¬ 
verted  into  filent  melancholy,  which  no  arts 
could  exhilarate,  and  no  medicines  remove. 
In  this  fullen  and  dejeded  ftate,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  accidentally  came  to  enquire  af¬ 
ter  his  health  ;  he  found  him  fitting  up  in 
bed,  tied,  and  totally  regardlefs  of  every  ex¬ 
ternal  objed  round  him.  Happening,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  up  a  fiddle  that  lay  in  the 
room,  and  touching  a  favourite  air,  the 
poor  madman  inftantly  feemed  to  brighten 
up  at  the  found;  from  a  recumbent  pofture, 
he  began  to  fit  up  ;  and  as  the  mufician 
continued  playing,  the  patient  feemed  de- 
firous  of  dancing  to  the  found:  but  he  was 
tied,  and  incapable  of  leaving  his  bed,  fo 
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that  he  could  only  humour  the  tune  with 
his  head,  and  that  part  of  his  arms  which 
were  at  liberty.  Thus  the  other  continued 
playing,  and  the  dancing-mafter  pradifed 
his  own  art,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  fuddenly  falling 
into  a  deep  deep,  in  which  his  diforder 
came  to  a  crifis,  he  awaked  perfedly  re¬ 
covered.” 

“  A  thoufand  other  inftances  might  be  ad¬ 
ded,  equally  true  :  let  it  fuffice  to  add  one 
more,  which  is  not  true  ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
tarantula.  Every  perfon  who  has  been  in 
Italy,  now  well  knows,  that  the  bite  of  this 
animal,  and  its  being  cured  by  mufic,  is  all 
a  deception.  When  ftrangers  come  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  country  people 
are  ready  enough  to  take  money  for  danc¬ 
ing  to  the  tarantula.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
a  fervant  who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  bit ; 
the  wound,  which  was  little  larger  than  the 
pundure  of  a  pin,  was  uneafy  For  a  few 
hours,  and  then  became  well  without  any 
farther  afliftance.  Some  of  the  country 
people,  however,  dill  make  a  tolerable  live¬ 
lihood  of  the  credulity  of  ftrangers,  as  the 
muftcian  finds  his  account  in  it  not  lefs  than 
the  dancer  ” 

Sounds,  like  light,  are  not  only  extenfively 
diftufed,  but  are  frequently  refieded.  The 
Jaws  of  this  refledion,  it  is  true,  are  not  as 
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well  underftood  as  thofe  of  light ;  all  we 
know  is,  that  found  is  principally  refleded 
by  hard  bodies  ;  and  their  being  hollow 
alfo,  fometimes  encreafes  the  reverberation. 
44  No  art,  however,  can  make  an  echo  ; 
and  fome,  who  have  beftowed  great  labour 
and  expence  upon  fuch  a  project,  have  only 
ereded  fhapelefs  buildings,  whofe  filence 
was  a  mortifying  ledure  upon  their  pre¬ 
emption. 

The  internal  cavity  of  the  ear  feems  to 
be  fitted  up  for  the  purpofes  of  echoing 
found  with  the  greateft  precifion.  This 
part  is  fafhioned  out  in  the  temporal  bone, 
like  a  cavern  cut  into  a  rock.  44  In  this  the 
found  is  repeated  and  articulated ;  and,  as 
fome  anatomifts  tell  us,  (for  we  have  as  yet 
but  very  little  knowledge  on  this  fubjed)  is 
beaten  againft  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of 
the  ear,  which  moves  four  little  bones  join¬ 
ed  thereto ;  and  thefe  move  and  agitate  the 
internal  air  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  ; 
and,  laftly,  this  air  ftrikes  and  affeds  the 
auditory  nerves,  which  carry  the  found  to 
the  brain.5’ 

One  of  the  mod  common  diforders  in  old 
age  is  deafnefs  ;  which  probably  proceeds 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  nerves  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  ear.  This  diforder  alfo,  fome¬ 
times  proceeds  from  a  ftoppage  of  the  wax, 
which  art  may  eafily  remedy.  In  order 
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to  know  whether  the  defeat  be  an  internal 
or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf  perfon 
put  a  repeating  watch  into  his  mouth  ;  and 
if  he  hears  it  ftrike,  he  may  be  affured 
that  his  diforder  proceeds  from  an  external 
caufe,  and  is  in  fome  meafure,  curable  :  “  for 
there  is  a  paffage  from  the  ears  into  the 
mouth,  by  what  anatom  ifts  call  the  Eufta- 
chian  tube ;  and,  by  this  paffage,  people 
often  hear  founds,  when  they  are  utterly 
without  hearing  through  the  larger  channel : 
and  this  alfo  is  the  reafon  that  we  often  fee 
perfons  who  liften  with  great  attention,  hear¬ 
ken  with  their  mouths  open,  in  order  to 
catch  all  the  found  at  every  aperture.” 

Jt  often  happens,  that  perfons  hear  differ¬ 
ently  with  one  ear  from  the  other  •  and  it 
is  generally  found  that  thefe  have  what  is 
called,  by  muficians,  a  bad  ear.  Mr.  Buffon, 
who  has  made  many  trials  upon  perfons,  of 
this  kind,  always  found  that  their  defed  in 
judging  properly  of  founds,  proceeded  from 
the  inequality  of  their  ears ;  and  receiving 
by  both,  at  the  fame  time,  unequal  fenfa- 
tions,  they  form  an  unjuft  idea.  In  this 
manner,  as  thofe  people  hear  falfe,  they 
alfo,  without  knowing  it,  ling  falfe.  Thofe 
perfons  alfo  frequently  deceive  themfelves 
with  regard  to  the  fide  from  whence  the 
found  comes,  generally  fuppoling  the  noife 
to  come  on  the  part  of  the  beft  ear. 
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Such  as  are  hard  of  hearing,  find  the  fame 
advantage  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this 
purpofe,  that  fhort-fighted  perfons  do  from 
glaftes.  Thefe  trumpets  might  be  eafily 
enlarged,  fo  as  to  encreafe  founds,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  telefcope  does  bodies  ; 
however,  they  could  be  ufed  to  advan¬ 
tage  only  in  a  place  of  folitude  and  ftill- 
nefs,  as  the  neighbouring  founds  would 
mix  with  the  more  diftant,  and  the  whole 
would  produce  in  the  ear  nothing  but 
tumult  and  confufion. 

Hearing  is  a  much  more  neceffary  fenfe 
to  man  than  to  animals.  With  thefe  it  is 
only  a  warning  againft  danger,  or  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  mutual  afliftance.  In  man, 
it  is  the  fource  of  moft  of  his  pleafures  j 
and  without  which,  the  reft  of  his  fenfes 
would  be  of  little  benefit.  A  man  boro 
deaf,  mu  ft  necefiarily  be  dumb  ;  and  his 
whole  fphere  of  knowledge  mu  ft  be  bounded 
only  by  fenfible  obje&s.  We  have  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  young  man  who,  being  born 
deaf,  was  reftored,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  perfect  hearing :  the  account  is 
given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1703,  page  18. 

A  young  man,  of  the  town  of  Chartres, 
between  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  twen¬ 
ty-four,  the  fon  of  a  tradefman,  and  deaf 
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and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  fpeak 
all  of  a  fudden,  to  the  great  aftonifhment 
of  the  whole  town.  He  gave  them  to 
underftand  that,  about  three  or  four  months 
before,  he  had  heard *the  found  of  the  bells 
for  the  firft  time,  and  was  greatly  furprized 
at  this  new  and  unknown  fenfation.  After 
fome  time,  a  kind  of  water  iffued  from  his 
left  ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfectly  well, 
with  both.  During  thefe  three  months, 
he  was  feduloufly  employed  in  liflening 
without  faying  a  word,  and  accuftoming 
himfelf  to  fpeak  foftly,  fo  as  not  to  be  heard, 
the  words  pronounced  by  others.  He  la¬ 
boured  hard  alfo  in  perfecting  himfelf  in 
the  pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attach¬ 
ed  to  every  found.  At  length,  having 
luppofed  himfelf  qualified  to  break  filence, 
he  declared,  that  he  could  now  fpeak, 
although  as  yet  but  imperfectly.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  fome  able  divines  queftioned  him  con¬ 
cerning  his  ideas  of  his  paft  fate ;  and 
principally  with  refpect  to  God,  his  foul, 
the  morality  or  turpitude  of  ations.  The 
young  man,  however,  had  not  driven  his 
folitary  fpeculations  into  that  channel.  He 
had  gone  to  mafs  indeed  with  his  parents, 
had  learned  to  fign  himfelf  with  the'  crofs, 
to  kneel  down  and  affume  all  the  grimaces 
of  a  man  that  was  praying  5  but  he  did 

all 
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all  this  without  anv  manner  of  knowledge 
of  the  intention  or  the  caufe  °,  he  faw  others 
do  the  like,  and  that  was  enough  for 
him  $  he  knew  nothing  even  of  death, 
and  it  never  entered  into  his  bead  *  he 
led  a  life  of  pure  animal  inflinCt ;  entirely 
taken  up  with  fenfible  obje&s,  and  luch 
as  were  prefent,  he  did  not  feem  even  to 
make  as  many  reflections  upon  thefe,  as 
might  reafonably  be  expeded  from  his 
improving  fituation :  and  yet,  the  young 
man  was  not  in  want  of  underitanding  • 
but  the  undemanding  of  a  man,  deprived 
of  all  commerce  with  others,  is  fo  very 
confined,  that  the  mind  is  in  lome  meafure 
totally  under  the  control  of  its  immediate 
fenfations. 

Notwithftanding,  it  is  very  poflible  to 
communicate  ideas  to  deaf  men,  which 
they  previoufly  wanted,  and  even  give 
them  very  precife  notions  of  fome  abftrad 
fubjedfs,  by  means  of  figns,  and  of  let¬ 
ters.  A  perfon  born  deaf,  may,  by  time, 
and  fufficient  pains,  be  taught  to  write 
and  read,  to  fpeak,  and,  by  the  motions  of  the 
lips,  to  underftand  what  is  faid  to  him  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that,  asmoft  of  the  motions 
of  fpeech  are  made  within  the  mouth  by  the 
tongue,  the  knowledge  from  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  is  but  very  confined  :  <c  neverthelefs, 
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I  have  converfed  with  a  gentleman  thus 
taught,  and  in  all  the  commonly  occurring 
queftions,  and  the  ufual  falutations,  he  was 
ready  enough,  merely  by  attending  to  the 
motion  of  the  lips  alone.  When  I  ventured 
to  fpeak  for  a  fhort  continuance,  he  was 
totally  at  a  lofs,  although  he  underftood 
the  fubjedt,  when  written,  extremely  well.’' 
Perfons  taught  in  this  manner,  were  at  firh: 
confidered  as  prodigies ;  but  there  have  been 
fo  many  inftances  of  fuccefs  of  late,  and 
fo  many  are  fkilful  in  the  art  of  inftru&ing 
in  this  way,  that,  though  ftill  a  matter  of 
fome  curiofity,  it  ceafes  to  be  an  objedt  of 
wonder. 
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C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  fmelling,  feeling,  and  tailing, 

A  N  animal  may  be  faid  to  fill  up  that 
fphere  which  he  can  reach  by  his  fenfes ;  and 
is  adually  large  in  proportion  to  the  fphere 
to  which  its  organ  extends.  By  fight,  man’s 
enjoyments  are  diffufed  into  a  wide  circle ; 
that  of  hearing,  tho’  lefs  widely  diffu fed, 
neverthelefs  extends  his  powers  •  the  fenfe 
of  fmelling  is  more  contraded  ftill  •  and  the 
tafte  and  touch  are  the  moft  confined  of  all. 
Thus  man  enjoys  very  diftant  objeds,  but 
with  one  fenfe  only ;  more  nearly  he  brings 
two  fenfes  at  once  to  bear  upon  them ;  his 
fenfe  of  fmelling  afiifts  the  other  two,  at  its 
own  diftance ;  and  of  fuch  objects,  as  a 
man,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  in  perfed  pof- 
feffiom 

Each  fenfe,  however,  the  more  it  ads  at 
a  difiance,  the  more  capable  it  is  of  making 
combinations  ;  and  is,  confequently,  the 
more  improveable.  Refined  imaginations, 
and  men  of  ftrong  minds,  take  more  plea- 
fure,  therefore,  in  improving  the  delights  of 
the  diftant  fenfes,  than  in  enjoying  fuch  as 
are  fcarce  capable  of  improvement. 

By  combining  the  objeds  of  the  extenfive 
fenfes,  all  the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
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harmony,  have  been  difcovered  ;  but  the 
clofer  fenfes,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  fuch  as 
fmelling,  tailing,  and  touching,  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  as  fimple  as  they  are  limited,  and 
admit  of  little  variety.  The  man  of  ima¬ 
gination  makes  a  great  and  an  artificial 
happinefs,  by  the  pleafure  of  altering  and 
combining;  the  fenfualift  juft  flops  where 
he  began,  and  cultivates  only  thofe  pleafures 
which  he  cannot  improve.  The  fenfualift 
is  contented  with  thofe  enjoyments  that 
are  already  made  to  his  hand  ;  but  the  man 
of  pleafure  is  beft  pleafed  with  growing  hap¬ 
pinefs. 

Of  all  the  fenfes,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  man  is  more  inferior  to  other 
animals  than  in  that  of  fmelling.  With 
man,  it  is  a  fenfe  that  ads  in  a  narrow" 
fphere,  and  difgufts  almoft  as  frequently  as 
it  gives  him  pleafure.  With  many  other 
animals  it  is  diffufed  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  never  feems  to  offend  them.  Dogs  not 
only  trace  the  fteps  of  other  animals,  but 
alfo  difcover  them  by  the  fcent,  at  a  very 
great  diftance  ;  and,  while  they  are  thus 
exquifitely  fenfible  of  all  fmells,  they  feem 
no  way  difgufted  by  any. 

But,  although  this  fenfe  is,  in  general,  fo 
very  inferior  in  man,  it  is  much  ftronger 
in  thofe  nations  that  abftain  from  animal 
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food,  than  among  us  of  Europe.  The  Bra¬ 
in  ins  of  India  have  a  power  of  fmelling,  a& 
I  am  informed,  equal  to  what  it  is  in  moft 
other  creatures.  They  can  fmell  the  water 
which  they  drink,  that  to  us  feems  quite 
inodorous ;  and  have  a  word,  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  which  denotes  a  country  of  fine  wa¬ 
ter.  We  are  told,  alfo,  that  the  Negroes 
of  the  Antilles,  by  the  fmell  alone,  can 
diftinguifh  between  the  footfteps  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Negro.  It  is  poflible, 
therefore,  that  we  may  dull  this  organ  by 
our  luxurious  way  of  living;  and  facrifice 
to  the  pleafures  of  tafte  thofe  which  might 
be  received  from  perfume. 

However,  it  is  a  fenfe  that  we  can,  in 
fome  meafure,  dilpenfe  with;  and  I  have 
known  many  that  wanted  it  entirely,  with 
but  very  little  inconvenience  from  its  lofs. 
In  a  ftate  of  nature  it  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  to 
us,  in  guiding  us  to  proper  nouriflhmenh 
and  deterring  us  from  that  which  is  un- 
wholefome  ;  but,  in  our  prefent  fituation, 
fuch  information  is  but  little  wanted ;  and; 
indeed,  but  little  attended  to.  In  fa the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  gives  us  very  often  falfe 
intelligence.  Many  things  that  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  odour  are,  nevertheless,  whole- 
fome,  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte ;  and  fuch 
as  make  eating  an  art,  feldom  think  a  meal 
fit  to  pleafe  the  appetite  till  it  begins  to 
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offend  the  nofe.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  things  that  fmell  moft  gratefully, 
and  yet  are  noxious,  or  fatal  to  the  confti- 
tution.  Some  phyficians  think  that  all 
perfumes,  in  general,  are  unwholefome  ; 
that  they  relax  the  nerves,  produce  head 
aches,  and  even  retard  digeftion.  The  ma- 
chinel  apple,  which  is  known  to  be  deadly 
poifon,  is  pofTeffed  of  the  moft  grateful 
odour.  Some  of  thofe  mineral  vapours  that 
are  often  found  fatal,  in  the  ftomach,  fmell 
like  the  fweeteft  flowers,  and  continue  thus 
to  flatter  till  they  deftroy.  This  fenfe, 
therefore,  as  it  fhould  feem,  was  never 
meant  to  diredt  us  in  the  choice  of  food, 
but  appears  rather  as  an  attendant  than  a 
neceflary  pleafure. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  natives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  or  even  different  natives 
of  the  fame,  we  fhall  find  no  pleafure  in 
which  they  differ  fo  widely  as  that  of  fmell- 
ing.  Some  perfons  are  pleafed  with  the 
fmell  of  a  rofe ;  while  I  have  known  others 
that  could  not  abide  to  have  it  approach 
them.  The  favage  nations  are  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  fmell  of  aflafoetida,  which 
is  to  us  the  moft  naufeous  ftink  in  na¬ 
ture.  It  would  in  a  manner  feem  that  our 
delight  in  perfumes  was  made  by  habit ; 
and  that  a  very  little  induftry  could  bring 

us 
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us  totally  to  invert  the  perception  of 
odours. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  many  bodies 
which  at  one  diftance  are  an  agreeable  per¬ 
fume,  when  nearer  are  a  moft  ungrateful 
odour.  Mufk,  and  ambergreafe,  in  fmall 
quantities,  are  confidered  by  moft  perfons 
as  highly  fragrant  •  and  yet,  when  in  larger 
mafles,  their  fcent  is  infafferable.  From  a 
mixture  of  two  bodies,  each  whereof  is,  of 
itfelf,  void  of  all  fmell,  a  very  powerful 
fmell  may  be  drawn.  Thus,  by  grinding 
quick  lime  with  fal-ammoniac,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  foetid  mixture.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  that 
are  feparately  difagreeable,  a  very  pleafant 
aromatic  odour  may  be  gained.  A  mixture 
of  aqua  fortis  with  fpirit  of  wine  produces 
this  effed.  But  not  only  the  alterations  of 
bodies,  by  each  other,  but  the  fmalleft 
change  in  us,  makes  a  very  great  altera¬ 
tion  in  this  fenfe,  and  frequently  deprives 
ns  of  it  totally.  A  flight  cold  often  hinders 
us  from  fmelling  ;  and  as  often  changes 
the  nature  of  odours.  Some  perfons,  from 
diforder,  retain  an  incurable  averfion  to 
thofe  frneils  which  moft  pleafed  them  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  many  have  been  known  to  have 
an  antipathy  to  fome  animals,  whofe  pre¬ 
fence  they  inftantly  perceive  by  the  fmell. 
From  all  this,  therefore,  the  fenfe  of 
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fmelling  appears  to  be  an  uncertain  monitor, 
eafily  difordered,  and  not  much  milled  when 
totally  wanting. 

The  fenfe  moll  nearly  allied  to  fmelling  is 
that  of  tailing.  This,  fome  have  been  willing 
to  confider  merely  as  a  nicer  kind  of  touch, 
and  have  undertaken  to  account,  in  a  very 
mechanical  manner,  for  the  difference  of  fa¬ 
vours.  Such  bodies,  fay  they,  as  are 
pointed,  happening  to  be  applied  to  the  pa¬ 
pillae  of  the  tongue,  excite  a  very  powerful 
fenfation,  and  give  us  the  idea  of  faltnefs. 
Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  of  a  rounder 
figure,  Hide  fmoothly  along  the  papillae, 
and  are  perceived  to'  be  fweet.  In  this 
manner  they  have,  with  minute  labour, 
gone  through  the  variety  of  imagined  forms 
in  bodies,  and  have  given  them  as  imagi¬ 
nary  effeds.  All  we  can  precifely  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  nature  of  talles  is,  that  the 
bodies  to  be  tailed  mull  be  either  fomewhat 
moillened,  or,  in  fome  meafure,  diffolved 
by  the  faliva  before  they  can  produce  a  pro¬ 
per  fenfation  :  when  both  the  tongue  it- 
felf,  and  the  body  to  be  tailed,  are  exr 
tremely  dry,  no  talle  whatever  enfues. 
The  fenfation  is  then  changed  •  and  the 
tongue,  inllead  of  tailing,  can  only  be  faid, 
like  any  other  part  of  the  body,  to  feel  the 
pbjedl. 


It 
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It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  children  have 
a  ftronger  relifh  of  taftes  than  thofe  who 
are  more  advanced  in  life.  This  organ 
with  them,  from  the  greater  moifture  of 
their  bodies,  is  kept  in  greater  perfedion » 
and  is,  confequently,  better  adapted  to 
perform  its  fundions.  Every  perfon  re¬ 
members  how  great  a  pleafure  he  found 
in  fweets,  while  a  child  ;  but  his  tafte 
growing  more  obtufe,  with  age,  he  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  ufe  artificial  means  to  excite  it.  It 
is  then  that  he  is  found  to  call  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  poignant  fauces,  and  ftrong  relifhes, 
of  falts  and  aromatics.;  all  which  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  his  tender  organ,  in  childhood,  were 
unable  to  endure.  His  tafle  grows  callous 
to  the  natural  relifhes )  and  is  artificially 
formed  to  others  more  unnatural  ;  fo  that 
the  higheft  epicure  may  be  faid  to  have  the 
moil  depraved  tafte  •  as  it  is  owing  to  the 
bluninefs  of  his  organs  that  he  is  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  variety  of  expedients, 
to  gratify  his  appetite. 

As  fmells  are  often  rendered  agreeable 
by  habit,  fo  alfo  taftes  may  be.  Tobacco, 
and  coffee,  fo  pleafing  to  many,  are  yet, 
at  firft,  very  difagreeable  to  all.  It  is  not 
without  perfeverance  that  we  begin  to  have 
a  relifh  for  them  ;  we  force  nature  fo  long, 
that  what  was  conftraint,  in  the  beginning, 
at  laft  becomes  inclination. 


The 
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The  grofleft,  and  yet  the  moft  ufeful 
of  all  the  fenfes,  is  that  of  feeling.  We 
are  often  feen  to  furvive  under  the  lofs  of 
the  reft  ;  but  of  this  we  can  never  be  to¬ 
tally  deprived,  bat  with  life.  Although 
this  fenfe  is  diffufed  over  all  parts  of  the 
body,  yet  it  moft  frequently  happens  that 
thofe  parts  which  are  moft  exercifed  in 
touching,  acquire  the  greateft  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  Thus  the  fingers,  by  long  habit, 
become  greater  mafters  in  the  art  than  any 
others,  even  where  the  fenfation  is  more 
delicate  and  fine.  *  It  is  from  this  habit, 
therefore,  and  their  peculiar  formation,  and 
not,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  their  being  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  greater  quantity  of  nerves,  that 
the  fingers  are  thus  perfectly  qualified  to 
judge  ot  forms.  Blind  men,  who  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  ufe  them  much  oftner  than  we,  have 
this  fenfe  much  finer;  fo  that  the  delicacy 
of  the  touch  arifes  rather  from  the  habit  of 
conftantly  employing  the  fingers,  than  from 
any  fancied  nervoufnefs  in  their  conforma¬ 
tion. 

All  animals  that  are  furnifhed  with 
hands,  f  feem  to  have  more  underftanding 
than  others.  Monkeys  have  fo  many  ac¬ 
tions,  like  thofe  of  men,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fimilar  ideas  of  the  form  of 
bodies.  All  other  creatures,  deprived  of 

hands, 
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hands,  can  have  no  diftind  ideas  of  the 
fhape  of  the  objeds,  by  which  they  are 
furrounded,  as  they  want  this  organ,  which 
ferves  to  examine  and  meafare  their  forms, 
their  rifings  and  depreftions.  A  quadrupede 
probably  conceives  as  erroneous  an  idea  of 
any  thing  near  him,  as  a  child  would  of 
a  rock,  or  a  mountain,  that  it  beheld  at 
a  diftance.  It  may  be  for  this  reafon,  that 
we  often  fee  them  frighted  at  things  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  better  acquainted. 
Fifties,  whofe  bodies  are  covered  with  fcales, 
and  who  have  no  organs  for  feeling,  muft 
be  the  moft  ftupid  of  all  animals.  Serpents, 
that  are  likewife  deftitute,  are  yet,  by  wind¬ 
ing  round  feveral  bodies,  better  capable  of 
judging  of  their  form.  All  thefe,  however, 
can  have  but  very  imperfed  ideas  from 
feeling  ;  and  we  have  already  feen,  when 
deprived  of  this  fenfe,  how  little  the  reft  of 
the  fenfes  are  to  be  relied  on. 

The  feeling,  therefore,  is  the  guardian, 
the  judge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  fenfes.  It  eftablifhes  their  infor¬ 
mation,  and  deteds  their  errors.  All  the 
other  fenfes  are  altered  by  time,  and  con- 
tradid  their  former  evidence  ;  but  the 
touch  ftill  continues  the  fame  ;  and  though 
extremely  confined  in  its  operations,  yet 
it  is  never  found  to  deceive.  The  uni- 
verfe,  to  a  man  who  had  only  ufed  the  reft 
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of  his  fenfes,  would  be  but  a  fcene  of  il¬ 
lusion  ;  every  objefl  mifreprefented,  and  all 
its  properties  unknown.  Mr.  Buffon  has 
imagined  a  man  juft  newly  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence,  defcribing  the  illufioa  of  his  firft 
fenfations,  and  pointing  out  the  fteps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  reality.  He  confiders 
him  as  juft  created,  and  awaking  amidft  the 
productions  of  Nature  ;  and,  to  animate 
the  narrative  ftill  more  Strongly,  has  made 
his  philofophical  man  afpeaker.  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  recollect  Adam’s  fpeech  in 
Milton,  as  being  fimilar.  All  that  I  can  fay 
to  obviate  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm  is, 
that  the  one  treats  the  fubjett  more  as  a 
poet,  the  other  more  as  a  philofopher.  The 
philofopher’s  man  defcribes  his  firft  fenfa¬ 
tions  in  the  following  manner.  * 

I  well  remember  that  joyful  anxious  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  firft  became  acquainted  with 
my  own  exiftence.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of 
what  I  was,  how  I  was  produced,  or  from 
whence  I  came.  I  opened  my  eyes:  what 
an  addition  to  my  furprize  !  the  light  of 
the  day,  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  the 
verdure  of  the  earth,  the  chryftal  of  the 
waters,  all  employed  me  at  once,  and  ani¬ 
mated  and  filled  me  with  inexpreflible  de¬ 
light.  I  at  firft  imagined  that  all  thofe 
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objeCts  were  within  me,  and  made  a  part 
of  myfelf. 

Impreffed  with  this  idea,  I  turned  my 
eyes  to  the  fun  ;  its  fplendor  dazzled  and 
overpowered  me  :  1  fhut  them  once  more » 
and,  to  my  great  concern,  I  fuppofed  that, 
during  this  fhort  interval  of  darknefs,  I  was 
again  returning  to  nothing. 

Afflicted,  feized  with  aftonilhment,  I  pon~ 
dered  a  moment  on  this  great  change, 
when  I  heard  a  variety  of  unexpected 
founds.  The  whiffling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  melody  of  the  grove,  formed  a  con- 
cert,  the  foff  cadence  of  which  funk 
upon  my  foul.  1  liftened  for  fome  time, 
and  was  perfuaded  that  all  this  mufic  was 
within  me. 

Quite  occupied  with  this  new  kind  of 
exiftence,  I  had  already  forgotten  the  light 
which  was  my  firft  inlet  into  life  when 
I  once  more  opened  my  eyes,  and  found 
myfelf  again  in  poffeffion  of  my  former 
happinefs.  The  gratification  of  the  two 
fenfes  at  once,  was  a  pleafure  too  great  for 
utterance. 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  a  thoufand  va¬ 
rious  objeds  :  I  foon  found  that  I  could 
lofe  them,  and  reftore  them  at  will ;  and 
am u fed  myfelf  more  at  leifure  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  new-made  power. 


I  now 
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I  now  began  to  gaze  without  emotion, 
and  to  hearken  with  tranquility,  when  a 
light  breeze,  the  frefhnefs  of  which  charmed 
me,  wafted  its  perfumes  to  my  fenfe  of 
fmelling,  and  gave  me  fuch  fatisfa&ion  as 
even  encreafed  my  felf-love. 

Agitated,  rouzed  by  the  various  pleafures 
of  my  new  exiftence,  I  inftantly  arofe,  and 
perceived  myfelf  moved  along,  as  if  by  fome 
unknowm  and  fecret  power. 

I  had  fcarce  proceeded  forward,  when  the 
novelty  of  my  fituation  once  more  rendered 
me  immoveable.  My  furprize  returned  ;  I 
fuppofed  that  every  object  around  me  had 
been  in  motion  :  I  gave  to  them  that  agi¬ 
tation  which  I  produced  by  changing  place  ; 
and  the  whole  creation  feemed  once  more  in 
diforder. 

I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  head  ;  I  touched 
my  forehead;  I  felt  my  whole  frame:  I  then 
fuppofed  that  my  hand  was  the  principal 
organ  of  my  exiftence  ;  all  its  informations 
were  diftindt  and  perfect ;  and  fo  fuperior 
to  the  fenfes  I  had  yet  experienced,  that  I 
employed  myfelf  for  fome  time  in  repeating 
its  enjoyments  :  every  part  of  my  perfon  I 
touched,  feemed  to  touch  my  hand  in  turn; 
and  gave  back  fenfation  for  fenfation. 

I  foon  found,  that  this  faculty  was  ex¬ 
panded  over  the  whole  furfaee  of  my  body; 

and 
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and  I  now  firft  began  to  perceive  the  limits  of 
my  exiftence,  which  I  had  in  the  beginning 
fuppofed  fpread  over  all  the  obje&s  I  faw. 

Upon  cafting  my  eyes  upon  my  body, 
and  furveying  my  own  form,  I  thought  it 
greater  than  all  the  obje&s  that  fiirrounded 
me.  I  gazed  upon  my  perfon  with  pleafure; 
I  examined  the  formation  of  my  hand,  and 
all  its  motions  ;  it  feemed  to  me  large  or 
little  in  proportion  as  I  carried  it  to  my 
eyes  -  I  brought  it  very  near,  and  it  then 
hid  almoft  every  other  objedt  from  my  fight. 
I  began  foon,  however,  to  find  that  my 
fight  gave  me  uncertain  information,  and 
refolvpd  to  depend  upon  my  feeling  for 
redrefs. 

This  precaution  was  of  the  utmoft  fer- 
vice  ;  I  renewed  my  motions,  and  walked 
forward  with  my  face  turned  towards  the 
heavens.  1  happened  to  ftrike  lightly  againft 
a  palm-tree,  and  this  renewed  my  furprize ; 

I  laid  my  hand  on  this  ftrange  body  ;  it 
feemed  replete  with  new  wonders,  for  it 
did  not  return  me  fenfation  for  fenfation, 
as  my  former  feelings  had  done.  I  now, 
therefore,  perceived  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  external,  and  which  did  not  make  a 
part  of  my  own  exiftence. 

I  now,  therefore,  refolved  to  touch  what¬ 
ever  I  faw,  and  vainly  attempted  to  touch 

the 
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the  fun  ;  I  ftretched  forth  my  arm,  and  felt 
only  yielding  air :  at  every  effort,  I  fell 
from  one  furprize  into  another,  for  every 
obje6t  appeared  equally  near  me ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  an  infinity  of  trials,  that  I 
found  fome  obje&s  further  removed  than  the 
reft. 

Amazed  with  the  illufions,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  my  ftate,  I  fat  down  beneath 
a  tree;  the  moft  beautiful  fruits  hung  upon 
it,  within  my  reach  ;  I  ftretched  forth  my 
hand,  and  they  inftantly  feparated  from  the 
branch.  I  was  proud  of  being  able  to  grafp 
a  fubftance  without  me ;  I  held  them  up, 
and  their  weight  appeared  to  me  like  an 
animated  power  that  endeavoured  to  draw 
them  to  the  earth.  I  found  a  pleafure  in 
conquering  their  refiftance. 

I  held  them  near  my  eye  ;  I  confidered 
their  form  and  beauty  ;  their  fragrance  ftill 
more  allured  me  to  bring  them  nearer  ;  I 
brought  them  to  my  lips,  and  drank  in 
their  odours  ;  the  perfume  invited  my  fenfe 
of  tafting,  and  I  foon  tried  a  new  fenfe — 
How  new  !  how  exquifite  !  Hitherto  I  had 
tailed  only  of  pleafure ;  but  now  it  was 
luxury.  The  power  of  tafting  gave  me  the 
idea  of  pofleffion. 

Flattered  with  this  new  acquifition,  I 
continued  its  exercife,  till  an  agreeable  lan¬ 
guor  ftealing  upon  my  mind,  I  felt  all  my 
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limbs  become  heavy,  and  all  my  defires  fuF 
pended.  My  fenfations  were  now  no  longer 
vivid  and  diftind  ;  but  feemed  to  lofe  every 
objed,  and  prefented  only  feeble  images, 
confufedly  marked.  At  that  inftant  I  funk 
upon  the  flowery  bank,  and  (lumber  feized 
me.  All  now  feemed  once  more  loft  to  me. 
It  wa9  then  as  if  I  was  returning  into  my 
former  nothing.  How  long  my  deep  con¬ 
tinued,  I  cannot  tell ;  as  I  yet  had  no  per¬ 
ception  of  time.  My  awaking  appeared  like 
a  fecond  birth;  and  I  then  perceived  that  I 
had  ceafed  for  a  time  to  exift.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  fenfation  of  fear ;  and  from 
this  interruption  in  life,  I  began  to  con¬ 
clude  that  I  was  not  formed  to  exift  for 
ever. 

In  this  ftate  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  I 
began  to  harbour  new  fulpicions ;  and  to 
fear  that  fleep  had  robbed  me  of  fome  of 
my  late  powers;  wdien,  turning  on  one  fide, 
to  refolve  my  doubts,  what  was  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  to  behold  another  being,  like  myfelf, 
ftretched  by  my  fide !  New  ideas  now  began 
to  arife ;  new  paflions,  as  yet  unperceived, 
with  fears,  and  pleafures,  all  took  pofleflion 
of  my  mind,  and  prompted  my  curiofity : 
love  ferved  to  complete  that  happinefs, 
which  was  begun  in  the  individual ;  and 
every  fenfe  w'as  gratified  in  all  its  va¬ 
rieties. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  old  Age  and  Death.  ** 

fa  VERY  thing  in  nature  has  its  im¬ 
provement  and  decay.  The  human  form 
is  no  fooner  arrived  at  its  ftate  of  perfection 
than  it  begins  to  decline.  The  alteration 
is,  at  firft,  infenfible ;  and,  often,  feveral 
years  are  elapfed  before  we  find  ourfelves 
grown  old.  The  news  of  this  difagreeahle 
change,  too  generally,  comes  from  without ; 
and  we  learn  from  others  that  we  grow  old, 
before  we  are  willing  to  believe  the  report. 

When  the  body  has  come  to  its  full  height, 
and  is  extended  into  its  juft  dimenfions  ; 
it  then  alfo  begins  to  receive  an  additional 
bulk,  which  rather  loads  than  aflifts  it. 
This  is  formed  from  fat  ;  which  generally, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  or  forty,  covers 
all  the  mufcles,  and  interrupts  their  activi¬ 
ty.  Every  aCtion  is  then  performed  with 
great  labour,  and  the  encreafe  of  fize  only 
ferves  as  a  forerunner  <pf  decay. 

The  bones,  alfo,  become  every  day  more 
folid.  In  the  embryo  they  are  as  foft  al- 
moft  as  the  mufcles  and  the  flefh  ;  but,  by 

Vol.  II.  O  degrees, 

*  This  chapter  is  taken  from  Mr.  Buffon,  except  where 
it  is  marked  by  inverted  commas. 
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degrees,  they  harden,  and  acquire  their 
natural  vigour  ;  but  {till,  however,  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  carried  on  through  them  ;  and, 
how  hard  foever  the  bones  may  feem,  yet 
the  blood  holds  its  current  through  them 
as  through  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  Of 
this  we  may  be  convinced,  by  an  experi¬ 
ment,  which  was  firft  accidentally  difcover- 
ed,  by  our  ingenious  countryman  Mr.  Belcher. 
Perceiving,  at  a  friend’s  houfe,  that  the 
bones  of  hogs,  which  were  fed  upon  mad¬ 
der,  were  red,  he  tried  it  upon  various 
animals,  by  mixing  this  root  with  their  ufual 
food  ;  and  he  found  that  it  tinctured  the 
bones  in  all :  an  evident  demonflration  that 
the  juices  of  the  body  had  a  circulation 
through  the  bones.  He  fed  fome  animals 
alternately  upon  madder  and  their  common 
food,  for  fome  time,  and  he  found  their 
bones  tindured  with  alternate  fayers,  in 
conformity  to  their  manner  of  living.  From 
all  this,  he  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
blood  circulated  through  the  bones  as  it 
does  through  every  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  that,  how  folid  foever  they  feemed, 
yet,  like  the  foftefi  parts,  they  were  fur- 
nifhed,  through  all  their  fubftance,  with 
their  proper  canals.  Neverthelefs,  thefe 
canals  are  of  very  different  capacities,  du¬ 
ring  the  different  ftages  of  life.  In  infan¬ 
cy  they  are  capacious ;  and  the  blood  flows 
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almoftas  freely  through  the  bones  as  through 
any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  in  manhood 
their  fize  is  greatly  diminifhed  j  the  veffels 
are  almoft  imperceptible  ;  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  through  them  is  proportionably  flow. 
But,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood,  which 
flows  through  the  bones,  no  longer  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  growth,  muft  neceffarily 
ferve  to  encreafe  their  hardnefs.  The  chan¬ 
nels,  that  every  where  run  through  the 
human  frame,  may  be  compared  to  thofe 
pipes  that  we  every  where  fee  crufted  on 
the  infide,  by  the  water,  for  a  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  running  through  them.  Both, 
every  day  grow  lefs  and  lefs,  by  the  fmall 
rigid  particles  which  are  depofited  within 
them.  Thus  as  the  veffels  are  by  degrees 
diminifhed,  the  juices,  alfo,  which  were 
neceffary  for  the  circulation  through  them, 
are  diminifhed  in  proportion  ;  till,  at  length, 
in  old  age,  thofe  props  of  the  human  frame 
are  not  only  more  folid  but  more  brittle. 

The  cartilages,  or  griftles,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  bones  beginning  to  be  for¬ 
med,  grow  alfo  more  rigid.  The  juices 
circulating  through  them,  for  there  is  a 
circulation  through  all  parts  of  the  body, 
every  day  contributes  to  render  them  hard¬ 
er  ;  fo  that  thefe  fubflances,  which  in 
youth  are  elaftic,  and  pliant  in  age,  become 
hard  and  bony.  As  thefe  cartilages  are 
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generally  placed  near  the  joints,  the  motion 
of  the  joints  alfo,  muft,  of  confequence, 
become  more  difficult.  Thus,  in  old  age, 
every  a&ion  of  the  body  is  performed  with 
labour  ;  and  the  cartilages,  formerly  fo 
fupple,  will  now  fooner  break  than  bend. 

u  As  the  cartilages  acquire  hardnefs,  and 
unfit  the  joints  for  motion,  fo  alfo  that 
mucous  liquor,  which  is  always  feparated 
between  the  joints,  and  which  ferves,  like 
oil  to  an  hinge,  to  give  them  an  eafy  and 
ready  play,  is  now  grown  more  fcanty.  It 
becomes  thicker,  and  more  clammy,  more 
unfit  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  motion  ; 
and  from  thence,  in  old  age,  every  joint 
is  not  only  ftiff,  but  aukward.  At  every 
motion,  this  clammy  liquor  is  heard  to 
crack  ;  and  it  is  not  without  the  greateft 
effort  of  the  mufcles  that  its  refiftance  is 
overcome.  I  have  feen  an  old  perfon,  that 
never  moved  a  fingle  joint  that  did  not  thus 
give  notice  of  the  violence  that  was  done  it.” 

The  membranes  that  cover  the  bones, 
the  joints,  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  become, 
as  we  grow  old,  more  denfe  and  more  dry. 
The  fe  which  fnrround  the  bones,  foon 
ceafe  to  be  dudile.  The  fibres,  of  which 
the  mufcles  or  fleffi  is  compofed,  become 
every  day  more  rigid ;  and,  while  to  the 
touch  the  body  feems,  as  we  advance  in 
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years,  to  grow  fbf ter,  it  is,  in  reality,  en- 
creating  in  hardnefs.  it  is  the  fkin,  and 
not  the  flefh,  that  we  feel  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions.  The  fat,  and  the  flabbinefs  of  that, 
feems  to  give  an  appearance  of  foftnefs, 

which  the  flefh  itfelf  is  very  far  from  hav¬ 
ing.  There  are  few  can  doubt  this  after 
trying  the  difference  between  the  flefh  of 
young  and  old  animals.  The  firft  is  foft 
and  tender,  the  laft  is  hard  and  dry. 

The  fkin  is  the  only  part  of  the  body 
that  age  does  not  contribute  to  harden. 
That  ftretches  to  every  degree  of  tenflon  ; 
and  we  have  horrid  inftances  of  its  pliancy, 
in  many  diforders  incident  to  humanity. 
In  youth,  therefore,  while  the  body  is 
vigorous  and  encreafing,  it  ftill  gives  way 
to  its  growth.  But,  although  it  thus 
adapts  itfelf  to  our  encreafe,  it  does  not 
in  the  fame  manner  conform  to  our  decay. 
The  fkin,  which  in  youth  was  filled,  and 
glofly,  when  the  body  begins  to  decline, 
has  not  elafficity  enough  to  fhrink  entire¬ 
ly  with  its  diminution.  It  hangs,  therefore, 
in  wrinkles,  which  no  art  can  remove. 
The  wrinkles  of  the  body,  in  general,  pro¬ 
ceed  from  this  caufe.  But  thofe  of  the  face 
feem  to  proceed  from  another ;  namely, 
from  the  many  varieties  of  pofitions  intr 
which  it  is  put  by  the  fpeech,  the  food,  or 
the  paflions.  Every  grimace,  and  ever 
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paflion  wrinkles  up  the  vifage  into  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  Thefe  are  vifible  enough  in 
young  perfons  ^  but  what  at  firft  was  acci¬ 
dental,  or  tranfitory,  becomes  unalterably 
fixed  in  the  vifage  as  it  grows  older.  “  From 
hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  freedom 
from  palTions  not  only  adds  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  mind,  but  preferves  the  beauty  of 
the  face  ;  and  the  perfon  that  has  not  felt 
their  influence,  is  lefs  ftrongly  marked  by 
the  decays  of  nature.” 

Hence,  therefore,  as  we  advance  in  age, 
the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes, 
the  flefli,  the  fkin,  and  every  fibre  of  the 
body,  becomes  more  folid,  more  brittle, 
and  more  dry.  Every  part  fhrinks,  every 
motion  becomes  more  flow  ;  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  is  performed  with  lefs  free¬ 
dom  ;  perfpiration  diminifhes  ;  the  fecre- 
tions  alter ;  the  digeftion  becomes  flow 
and  laborious  •  and  the  juices  no  longer 
ferving  to  convey  their  accuftomed  nourifh- 
ment,  thofe  parts  may  be  faid  to  live  no 
longer  when  the  circulation  ceafes.  Thus 
the  body  dies  by  little  and  little  ;  all  its 
functions  are  diminifhed  by  degrees  ;  life 
is  driven  from  one  part  of  the  frame  to 
another  ^  univerfal  rigidity  prevails ;  and 
death  at  laft  feizes  upon  the  little  that  is 
left. 
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As  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  iofter 
in  women  than  in  men,  thefe  parts  muft, 
of  confequence  require  a  longer  time  to 
come  to  that  hardnefs  which  haftens  death. 
Women,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  longer 
time  in  growing  old  than  men;  and  this  is 
adlually  the  cafe.  If  we  confult  the  tables 
which  have  been  drawn  up  refpeding  hu¬ 
man  life,  we  fhall  find,  that  after  a  certain 
age  they  are  more  long  lived  than  men,  all 
other  circumftances  the  fame.  A  woman 
of  fixty  has  a  better  chance  than  a  man  of 
the  fame  age  to  live  till  eighty.  Upon  the 
whole  we  may  infer,  that  fuch  perfons  as 
have  been  flow  in  coming  up  to  maturity, 
will  alfo  be  flow  in  growing  old  ;  and  this 
holds  as  well  with  regard  to  other  animals 
as  to  man. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  either 
vegetables,  or  animals,  may  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  determined  from  their  manner  of 
coming  to  maturity.  The  tree,  or  the  ani¬ 
mal,  which  takes  but  a  fhort  time  to  en- 
creafe  to  its  utmoft  pitch,  perithes  much 
fooner  than  fuch  as  are  lefs  premature.  In 
both,  the  encreafe  upwards  is  firft  accom- 
plifhed  ;  and  not  till  they  have  acquired 
their  greatefl;  degree  of  height  do  they  begin 
to  fpread  in  bulk.  Man  grows  in  fiature 
till  about  the  age  of  fevcnteen  ;  but  his 
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body  is  not  completely  developed  till  about 
thirty.  Dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at 
their  utmoft  fize,  in  a  year,  and  become  as 
bulky  as  they  ufually  are  in  another.  How¬ 
ever,  man  who  is  fo  long  in  growing  con¬ 
tinues  to  live  for  fourfcore,  or  an  hundred 
years;  but  the  dog  feldom  above  twelve,  or 
thirteen.  In  general,  alfo,  it  may  be  faid 
that  large  animals  live  longer  than  little 
ones,  as  they  ufually  take  a  larger  time  to 
grow.  But  in  all  animals  one  thing  is  equal¬ 
ly  certain,  that  they  carry  the  caufes  of 
their  own  decay  about  them;  and  that  their 
deaths  are  neceffary  and  inevitable.  The 
profpe&s  which  fome  vifionaries  have  form¬ 
ed  of  perpetuating  life  by  remedies,  have 
been  often  enough  proved  falfe  by  their 
own  example.  Such  unaccountable  fchemes 
would,  therefore,  have  died  with  them,  had 
not  the  love  of  life  always  augmented  our 
credulity. 

When  the  body  is  naturally  well  formed, 
it  is  poffible  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of 
life  for  fome  years  by  management.  Tem¬ 
perance  in  diet  is  often  found  conducive  to 
this  end.  The  famous  Cornaro,  who  lived 
to  above  an  hundred  years,  although  his 
conftitution  was  naturally  feeble,  is  a  ftrong 
inftance  of  the  benefit  of  an  abftemious  life^ 
Moderation  in  the  paffions  alfo  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  extend  the  term  of  our  exigence. 

“  Fontenelle, 
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“  Fontenelle,  the  celebrated  writer,  was  na¬ 
turally  of  a  very  weak  and  delicate  habit  of 
body.  He  was  affe&ed  by  the  fmalleft  ir¬ 
regularities  ;  and  had  frequently  fuffered 
fevere  fits  of  illnefs  from  the  flighted  caufes. 
But  the  remarkable  equality  of  his  temper, 
and  his  feeming  want  of  paffion,  lengthened 
out  his  life  to  above  an  hundred.  It  was 
remarkable  of  him,  that  nothing  could 
vex  or  make  him  uneafy  ;  every  occurrence 
feemed  equally  pleafing  ;  and  no  event, 
however  unfortunate,  feemed  to  come  un¬ 
expected.”  However,  the  term  of  life  can 
be  prolonged  but  for  a  very  little  time  by 
any  art  we  can  ufe.  We  are  told  of  men 
who  have  lived  beyond  the  ordinary  duration 
of  human  exiftence  ;  fuch  as  Parr,  who  lived 
to  an  hundred  and  forty-four ;  and  Jenkins 
to  an  hundred  and  fixty-five  ;  yet  thefe 
men  u fed  no  peculiar  arts  to  prolong  life; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  thefe,  as 
wxll  as  fome  others,  remarkable  for  their 
longevity,  were  peafants  accuftomed  to  the 
greatefi:  fatigues,  w’ho  had  no  fettled  rules 
of  diet,  but  who  often  indulged  in  acciden¬ 
tal  excefles.  Indeed,  if  wre  confider  that 
the  European,  the  Negroe,  the  Chinefe, 
and  the  American,  the  civilized  man,  and 
the  favage,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  city,  p  '  of  the  country, 
though  all  fo  differ-?  icr  refpeCts,  are 

yet 
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yet  entirely  fimilar  in  the  period  allotted 
them  for  living  ;  if  we  confider  that  neither 
the  difference  of  race,  of  climate,  of  nou- 
rifhment,  of  convenience,  or  of  foil,  makes 
any  difference  in  the  term  of  life  ;  if  we 
confider  that  thofe  men  who  live  upon  raw 
flefh,  or  dried  fifhes,  upon  fago,  or  rice, 
upon  caffava,  or  upon  roots,  neverthelefs 
live  as  long  as  thofe  who  are  fed  upon 
bread  and  meat,  we  fhall  readily  be  brought 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  duration  of  life  de¬ 
pends  neither  upon  habit,  cuftoms,  or  the 
quantity  of  food  ;  we  fhall  confefs,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  change  the  laws  of  that  mechan- 
ifm  which  regulates  the  number  of  our 
years,  and  which  can  chiefly  be  affeded 
only  by  long  faffing,  or  great  excefs. 

If  there  be  anv  difference  in  the  different 

✓ 

periods  of  man’s  exiftence,  it  ought  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  afcribed  to  the  quality  of  the 
air.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  elevated 
fituations  there  have  been  found  more  old 
people  than  in  thofe  that  were  low.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Auvergne, 
and  Switzerland,  have  furnifhed  more  in- 
fiances  of  extreme  old  age  than  the  plains  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Poland. 
But,  in  general,  the  duration  of  life  is  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  in  mod  countries.  Man,  if  not 
£ut  off  by  accidental  difeafes,  is  generally 

found 
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found  to  live  to  ninety  or  an  hundred  years. 
Our  anceftors  did  not  live  beyond  that  date^ 
and,  fince  the  times  of  David,  this  term  has 
made  but  little  alteration. 

If  we  be  afked  how  in  the  beginning  men 
lived  fo  much  longer  than  at  prefent,  and 
by  what  means  their  lives  were  extended 
to  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  years,  it  may  be  anfwer- 
ed,  that  the  produ&ions  of  the  earth,  upon 
which  they  fed,  might  be  of  a  different 
nature  at  that  time,  from  what  they  are  at 
prefent.  4C  It  may  be"  anfwered,  that  the 
term  was  abridged  by  Divine  command,  in 
order  to  keep  the  earth  from  being  over- 
flocked  with  human  inhabitants ;  fince,  if 
every  perfon  wrere  now7  to  live  and  generate 
for  nine  hundred  years,  mankind  wrould  be 
encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  would 
be  no  room  for  fubfiltence  :  fo  that  the  plan 
of  Providence  would  be  altered  ;  wdiich  is 
feen  not  to  produce  life,  without  providing 
a  proper  fupply.” 

But,  to  whatever  extent  life  may  be 
prolonged,  or  however  fome  may  have  de¬ 
layed  the  effedts  of  age,  death  is  the  certain 
goal  to  which  all  are  haftening.  All  the 
caufcs  of  decay  which  have  been  mentioned, 
contribute  to  bring  on  this  dreadful  diffolu- 
tion.  However,  nature  approaches  to  this 

awful 
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awful  period,  by  flow  and  imperceptible 
degrees  ;  life  is  confuming  day  after  day  -y 
and  fome  one  of  our  faculties,  or  vital 
principles,  is  every  hour  dying  before  the 
reft  5  fo  that  death  is  only  the  laft  fhade  in 
the  picture :  and  it  is  probable,  that  man 
fuffers  a  greater  change  in  going  from  youth 
to  age,  than  from  age  into  the  grave. 
When  we  firft  begin  to  live,  our  lives  may 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  our  own  ;  as  the  child 
grows,  life  encreafes  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  -y  and  is  at  its  height  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  But  as  foon  as  the  body  begins 
to  decreale,  life  decreafes  alfo ;  for,  as  the 
human  frame  diminifhes,  and  its  juices  cir¬ 
culate  in  fmaller  quantity,  life  diminifhes 
and  circulates  with  lefs  vigour ;  fo  that  as 
we  begin  to  live  by  degrees,  we  begin  to  die 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Why  then  fhould  we  fear  death,  if  our 
lives  have  been  fuch  as  not  to  make  eter- 
nity  dreadful  !  Why  fhould  we  fear  that 
moment  which  is  prepared  by  a  thoufand 
other  moments  of  the  fame  kind  !  the  firft 
pangs  of  ficknefs  being  probably  greater 
than  the  laft  ftruggles  of  departure.  Death, 
in  mod  perfons,  is  as  calmly  endured  as  the 
diforder  that  brings  it  on.  If  we  enquire 
from  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  the 
ftek  and  the  dying,  we  fhall  find  that,  except 
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in  a  very  few  acute  cafes,  where  the  patient 
dies  in  agonies,  the  greateft  number  die 
quietly,  and  feemingly  without  pain  :  and 
even  the  agonies  of  the  former,  rather  ter¬ 
rify  the  fpedtators,  than  torment  the  pa¬ 
tient;  for  how  many  have  we  not  feen  who 
have  been  accidentally  relieved  from  this 
extremity,  and  yet  had  no  memory  of 
what  they  then  endured.  In  fad,  they  had 
ceafed  to  live,  during  that  time  when  they 
ceafed  to  have  fenfation  ;  and  their  pains 
were  only  thofe  of  which  they  had  an 
Idea. 

The  greateft  number  of  mankind  die, 
therefore,  without  fenfation  ;  and  of  thofe 
few  that  ftill  preferve  their  faculties  entire 
to  the  laft  moment,  there  is  fcarce  one  of 
them  that  does  not  alfo  preferve  the  hopes 
of  ftill  out-living  his  diforder.  Nature,  for 
the  happinefs  of  man,  has  rendered  this 
fentiment  ftronger  than  his  reafon.  A  per- 
fon  dying  of  an  incurable  diforder,  which 
he  muft  know  to  be  fo,  by  frequent  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  cafe  ;  which  he  perceives  to  be 
fo,  by  the  inquietude  of  all  around  him, 
by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  and  the  de¬ 
parture  or  the  face  of  the  phyfician,  is, 
neverthelefs,  ftill  in  hopes  of  getting  over 
it.  His  intereft  is  fo  great,  that  he  only 
attends  to  his  own  reprefentations  ;  the 
judgment  of  others  is  confidered  as  an  hafty 
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conclufion  •  and  while  death  every  moment 
makes  new  inroads  upon  his  conftitution, 
and  deftroys  life  in  fome  part,  hope  hill 
feems  to  efcape  the  univerfal  ruin,  and  is  the 
laft  that  fubmits  to  the  blow. 

Caft  your  eyes  upon  a  tick  man,  who  has 
an  hundred  times  told  you  that  he  felt  him- 
felf  dying,  that  he  was  convinced  he  could 
not  recover,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  ex¬ 
pire  ^  examine  what  paffes  on  his  vifage, 
when,  through  zeal  or  indifcretion,  any  one 
comes  to  tell  him  that  his  end  is  at  hand. 
You  will  fee  him  change,  like  one  who  is 
told  an  unexpected  piece  of  news.  He  now 
appears  not  to  have  thoroughly  believed 
what  he  had  been  telling  you  himfelf ;  he 
doubted  much ;  and  his  fears  were  greater 
than  his  hopes :  but  he  ftill  had  fome  feeble 
expectations  of  living,  and  would  not  have 
feen  the  approaches  of  death,  unlefs  he  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  miflaken  affiduity  of 
his  attendants. 

Death,  therefore,  is  not  that  terrible  thing 
which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be.  It  is  a  fpeCtre 
which  frights  us  at  a  diftance,  but  which 
difappears  when  we  come  to  approach  it 
more  clofely.  Our  ideas  of  its  terrors  are 
conceived  in  prejudice,  and  dreffed  up  by 
fancy ;  we  regard  it  not  only  as  the  greateft 
misfortune,  but  as  alfo  an  evil  accompanied 

with 
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with  the  mod  excruciating  tortures  :  we 
have  even  encreafed  our  apprehenfions,  by 
reafoning  on  the  extent  of  our  fufferings. 
It  muft  be  dreadful,  fay  fome,  fince  it  is 
fufficient  to  feparate  the  foul  from  the 
body  ;  it  muft  be  long  lince  our  fufferings 
are  proportioned  to  the  fucceflion  of  our 
ideas  ;  and  thefe  being  painful,  muft  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  with  extreme  rapidity.  In 
this  manner  has  falfe  philofophy  laboured 
to  augment  the  miferies  of  our  nature  ; 
and  to  aggravate  that  period,  which  nature 
has  kindly  covered  with  infenfibility.  Neither 
the  mind  nor  the  body,  can  fuffer  thefe  ca¬ 
lamities;  the  mind  is,  at  that  time,  moftly 
without  ideas  ;  and  the  body  too  much  en¬ 
feebled,  to  be  capable  of  perceiving  its 
pain.  A  very  acute  pain  produces  either 
death,  or  fainting,  which  is  a  ftate  fimilar 
to  death :  the  body  can  fuffer  but  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree;  if  the  torture  becomes  ex- 
ceffive,  it  deftroys  itfelf ;  and  the  mind 
ceafes  to  perceive,  when  the  body  can  no 
longer  endure. 

In  this  manner,  excefllve  pain  admits  of 
no  reflection  ;  and  wherever  there  are  any 
figns  of  it,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  patient  are  no  greater  than  what 
we  ourfelves  may^have  remembered  to  en¬ 
dure. 

But, 
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But,  in  the  article  of  death,  we  have 
many  inftances  in  which  the  dying  perfon 
has  Ihewn  that  very  reflection  that  pre- 
fuppofes  an  abfence  of  the  greateft  pain  * 
and,  confequently,  that  pang  which  ends 
life,  cannot  even  be  fo  great  as  thofe  which 
have  preceded.  Thus,  when  Charles  XII. 
was  (hot  at  the  fiege  of  Frederickthall,  he 
was  feen  to  clap  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
fword  ;  and  although  the  blow  was  great 
enough  to  terminate  one  of  the  boldeft  and 
braveft  lives  in  the  world,  yet  it  was  not 
painful  enough  to  deftroy  reflection.  He 
perceived  himfelf  attacked  j  he  reflected  that 
he  ought  to  defend  himfelf,  and  his  body 
obeyed  the  impulfe  of  his  mind,  even  in 
the  laft  extremity.  Thus  it  is  the  prejudice 
of  perfons  in  health,  and  not  the  body  in 
pain,  that  makes  us  fuffer  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  :  we  have,  all  our  lives, 
contracted  an  habit  of  making  out  excefllve 
pleafures  and  pains  ;  and  nothing  but  re¬ 
peated  experience  thews  us,  how  feldom  the 
one  can  be  fuffered,  or  the  other  enjoyed  to 
the  utmoft. 

If  there  be  any  thing  neceflary  to  confirm 
what  we  have  faid,  concerning  the  gradual 
ceflation  of  life,  or  the  infenfible  approaches 
of  our  end,  nothing  can  more  effectually 
prove  it,  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  figns 
of  death.  If  we  confult  what  Winflow  or 
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BrUhier  have  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  we 
fhall  be  convinced,  that  between  life  and 
death,  the  fhade  is  lo  very  undifiinguith- 
able,  that  even  all  the  powers  of  art  can 
fcarcely  determine  where  the  one  ends,  and 
the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the  vifage> 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  the  fupplenefs  of 
the  joints,  are  but  uncertain  figns  of  life 
ftill  fubfifting  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
palenefs  of  the  complexion,  the  coldnefs  of 
the  body,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  extremities, 
the  ceffation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total 
infenfibility  of  the  parts,  are  but  uncertain 
marks  of  death  begun.  In  the  fame  manner 
alfo,  with  regard  to  the  pulfe,  and  the 
breathing,  thefe  motions  are  often  fo  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoifible  to  perceive  them. 
By  placing  a  looking-glafs  to  the  mouth 
of  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  people 
often  exped  to  find  whether  he  breathes  or 
not.  But  this  is  a  very  uncertain  experi¬ 
ment  :  the  glafs  is  frequently  fullied  by  the 
vapour  of  the  dead  man’s  body  ;  and  often 
the  perfon  is  fiill  alive,  although  the  glafs  is 
no  wTay  tarnithed.'  In  the  fame  manner, 
neither  burning,  nor  Icarifying,  neither  noifes 
in  the  ears,  nor  pungent  fpirits  applied  to 
the  noftrils,  give  certain  figns  of  the  difeon- 
tinuance  of  life  ;  and  there  are  manv  in- 
fiances  of  perfons  who  have  endured  them 
all,  and  afterwards  recovered,  without  any 
Vol.  II.  P  external 
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external  affiftance,  to  the  aftonifhment  of 
the  fpe&ators.  How  careful,  therefore,  fhould 
we  be,  before  we  commit  thofe  who  are 
deareftto  us  to  the  grave,  to  beweilaffured 
of  their  departure :  experience,  juftice,  hu¬ 
manity,  all  perfuade  us  not  to  haften  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  our  friends,  but  to  keep  their  bo¬ 
dies  unburied,  until  we  have  certain  figns  of 
their  real  deceafe. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Varieties  in  the  Human  Race. 

H  ITHERTO  we  have  compared  man 
with  other  animals;  we  now  come  to  com¬ 
pare  men  with  each  other.  We  have  hi¬ 
therto  confidered  him  as  an  individual,  en¬ 
dowed  with  excellencies  above  the  reft  of 
the  creation ;  we  now  come  to  confider  the 
advantages  which  men  have  over  men,  and 
the  various  kinds  with  which  our  earth  is 
inhabited. 

If  we  compare  the  minute  differences  of 
mankind,  there  is  fcarce  one  nation  upon 
the  earth  that  entirely  refembles  another ; 
and  there  may  be  faid  to  be  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  men  as  there  are  countries 
inhabited.  One  polifhed  nation  does  not. 
differ  more  from  another,  than  the  mereft 
favages  do  from  thofe  favages  that  lie  even 
contiguous  to  them;  and  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  river,  or  a  mountain,  divides 
two  barbarous  tribes  that  are  unlike  each 
other  in  manners,  cuftoms,  features,  and 
complexion.  But  thefe  differences,  however 
perceivable,  do  not  form  fuch  diftin6tions  as 
come  within  a  general  picture  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  mankind.  Cuftom,  accident,  or 
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fafhion,  may  produce  conflderable  alterati¬ 
ons  in  neighbouring  nations;  their  being 
derived  from  anceftors  of  a  different  cli¬ 
mate,  or  complexion,  may  contribute  to 
make  accidental  diftindions,  which  every 
day  grow  lefs ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  two 
neighbouring  nations,  how  unlike  foever  at 
firft,  will  affimilate  by  degrees  ;  and,  by 
long  continuance,  the  difference  between 
them  will  at  laft  become  almoft  impercept¬ 
ible.  It  is  not,  therefore,  between  conti¬ 
guous  nations  we  are  to  look  for  any  ftrong 
marked  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  *,  it 
is  by  comparing  the  inhabitants  of  oppofite 
climates,  and  diftant  countries  ;  thofe  who 
live  within  the  polar  circle  with  thofe  be¬ 
neath  the  equator ;  thofe  that  live  on  one 
fide  of  the  globe  with  thofe  that  occupy 
the  other. 

Of  all  animals,  the  differences  between 
mankind  are  the  fmalleft.  Of  the  lower 
races  of  creatures,  the  changes  are  fo  great 
as  often  entirely  to  difguife  the  natural 
animal,  and  to  difort,  or  to  disfigure  its 
fhape.  But  the  chief  differences  in  man 
are  rather  taken  from  the  tindure  of  his 
fkin  than  the  variety  of  his  figure;  and 
in  all  climates  he  preferves  his  ered  de¬ 
portment,  and  the  marked  fuperiority  of 
his  form.  If  we  look  round  the  world, 

thtre  feem  to  be  not  above  fix  diftind  va- 
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rieties  in  the  human  fpecies,  each  of  which 
is  ftrongly  marked,  and  fpeaks  the  kind 
feldom  to  have  mixed  with  any  other.  * 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  fhape,  nothing 
in  the  faculties,  that  fhews  their  coming 
from  different  originals  •  and  the  varieties 
of  climate,  of  nourifhment,  and  cuftom,  are 
fufficient  to  produce  every  change. 

The  firft  diflmd  race  of  men  is  found 
round  the  polar  regions.  The  Laplanders, 
the  Efquimaux  Indians,  the  Samoeid Tartars, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Boran- 
dians,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  natives  of 
Kamfkatka,  may  be  confidered  as  one  peculiar 
race  of  people,  all  greatly  refembling  each  other 
in  their  ftature,  their  complexion,  their  cuf- 
toms,  and  their  ignorance.  Thefe  nations 
being  under  a  rigorous  climate,  where  the 
productions  of  nature  are  but  few,  and  the 
provifions  coarfe  and  unwholefome,  their 
bodies  have  fhrunk  to  the  nature  of  their 
food  j  and  their  complexions  have  fuffered, 
from  cold,  almoft  a  fimilar  change  to  what 
heat  is  known  to  produce  ;  their  colour 
being  a  deep  brown,  in  fome  places  in¬ 
clining  to  adual  blacknefs.  Thefe,  therefore, 
in  general,  are  found  to  be  a  race  of  fhort 
ftature,  and  odd  fhape,  with  countenances 

as 
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as  favage  as  their  manners  are  barbarous. 
The  vifage,  in  ,thefe  countries,  is  large 
and  broad,  the  nofe  flat  and  fhort,  the  eyes 
of  a  yellowifh  brown,  inclining  to  black- 
nefs,  the  eye-lids  drawn  towards  the  tem¬ 
ples,  the  cheek-bones  extremely  high,  the 
mouth  very  large,  the  lips  thick  and  turned 
outwards,  the  voice  thin  and  fqueaking, 
the  head  large,  the  hair  black  and  ftreight, 
the  colour  of  the  ikm  of  a  dark  greyifh.* 
They  are  fhort  in  ftature,  the  generality 
not  being  above  four  feet  high,  and  the 
tailed  not  above  five.  Among  all  thefe 
nations  the  women  are  as  deformed  as  the 
men,  and  refemble  them  fo  nearly,  that  one 
cannot,  at  firft,  diftinguifh  the  fexes  among 
them. 

Thefe  nations  not  only  refemble  each 
other  in  their  deformity,  their  dwarfifhnefs, 
the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  but  they 
have  all,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  in¬ 
clinations,  and  the  fame  manners,  being  all 
equally  rude,  fuperftitious,  and  flupid.  The 
Danifh  Laplanders  have  a  large  black  cat, 
to  which  they  communicate  all  their  fe- 
crets,  and  confult  in  all  their  affairs. 
Among  the  Swedifli  Laplanders  there  is  in 
every  family  a  drum,  for  confulting  the 
devil;  and,  although  thefe  nations  are  ro- 
buff,  and  nimble,  yet  they  are  fo  cowardly, 

that 
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that  they  never  can  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Guftavus  Adolphus  attempted  to 
make  a  regiment  of  Laplanders,  but  he 
found  it  impofiible  to  accomplifh  his  defign ; 
for  it  fhould  feem  that  they  can  live  only 
in  their  own  country,  and  in  their  own 
manner.  They  make  ufe  of  fkates,  which 
are  made  of  fir,  of  near  three  feet  long,  and 
half  a  foot  broad ;  thefe  are  pointed,  and 
raifed  before,  and  tyed  to  the  foot  by  ftraps 
of  leather.  With  thefe  they  fkate  upon 
the  icy  fnow  with  fuch  velocity,  that  they 
very  eafily  overtake  the  fwiftcft  animals. 
They  make  ufe  alfo  of  a  pole,  pointed  with 
iron  at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other. 
This  pole  ferves  to  pufh  them  along,  to  di¬ 
rect  their  courle,  to  fupport  them  from  fall¬ 
ing,  to  flop  the  impetuofity  of  their  motion, 
and  to  kill  that  game  which  they  have 
overtaken.  Upon  thefe  fkates  they  defeend 
the  fteepeft  mountains,  and  fcale  the  moft 
craggy  precipices  ;  and,  in  thefe  exercifes, 
the  women  are  not  lefs  fkilful  than  the 
men.  They  have  all  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  feems  to  be  a  contrivance 
common  to  all  barbarous  nations  ;  and 
which,  however,  at  firft,  required  no  fmall 
Ikill  to  invent:  They  launce  a  javelin 
alfo,  with  great  force-  and  fome  fay  that 
they  can  hit  a  mark,  no  larger  than  a 
crown,  at  thirty  yards  diftance,  and  widi 
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fuch  force  as  would  pierce  a  man  through,. 
They  are  all  hunters  ;  and  particularly  pur- 
fue  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  ounce,  and 
the  martin*  for  the  hike  of  their  fkins. 
Thefe  they  barter,  with  their  fouthern 
neighbours,  for  brandy  and  tobacco  ;  both 
which  they  are  fond  of  to  excefs.  Their 
food  is  principally  dried  fifh,  the  flefh  of 
rein-deer  and  bears.  Their  bread  is  com- 
poled  of  the  bones  of  fifties,  pounded  and 
mixed  with  the  infide  tender  bark  of  the 
pine  tree.  Their  drink  is  train-oil,  or 
brandy,  and,  when  deprived  of  thefe,  wa¬ 
ter,  in  which  juniper  berries  have  been  in- 
fufed.  With  regard  to  their  morals,  they 
have  all  the  virtues  of  limplicity,  and  all 
the  vices  of  ignorance.  They  offer  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  ftrangers  and  feem 
to  think  it  a  particular  honour  if  their 
offer  be  accepted.  They  have  no  idea  of 
religion,  or  a  Supreme  Being  ;  the  greateft 
number  of  them  are  idolaters  ;  and  their 
fuperftition  is  as  profound  as  their  worfhip 
is  contemptible.  Wretched  and  ignorant  as 
they  are,  yet  they  do  not  want  pride  •  they 
fet  themfelves  far  above  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  •  and  Krantz  allures  us,  that  when 
the  Greenlanders  are  got  together,  nothing 
is  fo  cuftomary  among  them  as  to  turn  the 
Europeans  into  ridicule.  They  are  obliged, 
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indeed,  to  yield  them  the  pre-eminence  in 
underflanding,  and  mechanic  arts  *  but 
they  do  not  know  how  to  fet  any  value 
upon  thefe.  They  therefore  count  them- 
felves  the  only  civilized  and  well-bred  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  common  with 
them,  when  they  fee  a  quiet,  or  a  modeft 
ftranger,  to  fay  that  he  is  almofl  as  well 
bred  as  a  Greenlander. 

From  this  defcription,  therefore,  this 
whole  race  of  people  may  be  confidered  as 
difiind  from  any  other.  Their  long  con¬ 
tinuance  in  a  climate  the  mofl  inhofpitable, 
their  being  obliged  to  fubfift  on  food  the 
mofl  coarfe  and  ill-prepared,  the  favagenefs 
of  their  manners,  and  their  laborious  lives, 
all  have  contributed  to  fhorten  their  fiature, 
and  to  deform  their  bodies.  *  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  approach  towards  the  north 
pole,  the  fize  of  the  natives  appears  to  di- 
•  minifh,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  as  we  advance 
higher,  till  we  come  to  thofe  latitudes  that 
are  deflitute  of  all  inhabitants  whatfoever. 

The  wretched  natives  of  thefe  climates 
feem  fitted  by  nature  to  endure  the  rigours 
of  their  fituation.  As  their  food  is  but 
fcanty  and  precarious,  their  patience  in 
hunger  i9  amazing,  -f-  A  man,  who  has 
eat  nothing  for  four  days,  can  manage  his 

little 
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little  canoe,  in  the  moft  furious  waves,  and 
calmly  fubfifd  in  the  midld  of  a  tempeft,  that 
would  quickly  dafh  an  European  boat  to 
pieces.  Their  ftrength  is  not  lefs  amazing 
than  their  patience  a  woman  among  them 
will  carry  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a  ftone,  near 
double  the  weight  of  what  an  European  can 
lift.  Their  bodies  are  of  a  dark  grey  all 
over  5  and  their  faces  brown,  or  olive.  The 
tin&ure  of  their  fkins  partly  feems  to  arife 
from  their  dirty  ‘manner  of  living,  being 
generally  daubed  with  train-oil  •  and  partly 
from  the  rigours  of  climate,  as  the  fudden 
alterations  of  cold  and  raw  air  in  winter, 
and  of  burning  heats  in  fbmrner,  {hade 
their  complexions  by  degrees,  till,  in  a  fuc- 
eeffion  of  generations,  they  at  laft  become 
almoft  black.  As  the  countries  in  which 
thefe  reiide  are  the  mold  barren,  fo  the 
natives  feem  the  mold  barbarous  of  any  part 
of  the  earth.  Their  more  fouthern  neigh¬ 
bours  of  America,  treat  them  with  the  lame 
fcorn  that  a  polifhed  nation  would  treat  a 
favage  one  ^  and  we  may  readily  judge  of 
the  rudenefs  of  thofe  manners,  which  even 
a  native  of  Canada  can  think  more  bar-, 
barous  than  his  own. 

9 

But  the  gradations  of  nature  are  imper¬ 
ceptible;  and,  while  the  north  is  peopled 
with  fuch  miferable  inhabitants,  there  are 
here  and  there  to  be  found,  upon  the  edges 
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of  thefe  regions,  people  of  larger  ftature, 
and  completer  figure.  A  whole  race  of  the 
dwarfifh  breed  is  often  found  to  come  down 
from  the  north,  and  fettle  more  to  the 
fouthward  •  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  fouthern  nations  are 
feen  higher  up,  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  dimi¬ 
nutive  tribes,  where  they  have  continued 
for  time  immemorial.  Thus  the  Oftiac 
Tartars  feem  to  be  a  race  that  have  travell¬ 
ed  down  from  the  north,  and  to  be  origin¬ 
ally  fprung  from  the  minute  favages  we 
have  been  defcribing.  There  are  alfo  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  Finlanders,  of  proper  ftature, 
who  are  feen  to  inhabit  in  latitudes  higher 
even  than  Lapland.  Thefe,  however,  are 
but  accidental  migrations,  and  ferve  as 
fhades  to  unite  the  diftindt  varieties  of  man¬ 
kind. 

The  fecond  great  variety,  in  the  human 
fpecies,  feems  to  be  that  of  the  Tartar  race  ; 
from  whence,  probably,  the  little  men  we 
have  been  defcribing  originally  proceeded. 
The  Tartar  country,  taken  in  general,  com¬ 
prehends  the  greateft  part  of  Afia  •  and  is, 
confequently,  a  general  name  given  to  a 
number  of  nations,  of  various  forms  and 
complexions.  But,  however  they  feem  to 
differ  from  each  other,  they  all  agree  in 
being  very  unlike  the  people  of  any  other 
country  whatfoever.  All  thefe  nations  have 

the 
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the  upper  part  of  the  vifage  very  broach 
and  wrinkled  even  while  yet  in  their  youth. 
Their  nofes  are  fhort  and  flat,  their  eyes 
little  and  funk  in  their  heads ;  and,  in  fome 
of  them,  they  are  feen  five  or  fix  inches 
afunder.  Their  cheek-bones  are  high,  the 
lower  part  of  their  vifage  narrow,  the  chin 
long  and  advanced  forward,  their  teeth  of 
an  enormous  fize,  and  growing  feparate 
from  each  other,  their  eye-brows  thick  and 
large  and  covering  their  eyes,  their  eye-lids 
thick,  the  face  broad  and  flat,  the  complex¬ 
ion  olive  coloured,  and  the  hair  black. 
They  are  of  a  middle  fize,  extremely  ftrong, 
and  very  robuft  They  have  but  little 
beard,  which  grows  ftraglingly  on  the  chin. 
They  have  large  thighs,  and  fhort  legs. 
The  uglieft  of  all  are  the  Calmucks,  in 
whole  appearance  there  feems  to  be  fome- 
thing  frightful.  They  all  lead  an  erratic 
life,  remaining  under  tents  of  hair,  or  fkins. 
They  live  upon  horfe  flefh  and  that  of  ca¬ 
mels,  either  raw  or  a  little  fodden  between 
the  horfe  and  the  faddle.  They  eat  alfo 
fifli  dried  in  the  fun.  Their  mod  ufual 
drink  is  mares  milk  fermented  with  millet 
ground  into  meal.  They  all  have  the  head 
ihaven,  except  a  lock  of  hair,  on  the  top, 
which  they  let  grow  diffidently  long  to 
form  into  treffes,  on  each  fide  of  the  face. 

The 
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The  women,  who  are  as  ugly  as  the  men, 
wear  their  hair,  which  they  bind  up  with 
bits  of  copper  and  other  ornaments  of  a  like 
nature.  The  majority  of  thefe  nations 
have  no  religion,  no  fettled  notions  of  mo¬ 
rality,  no  decency  of  behaviour.  They 
are  chiefly  robbers  :  and  the  natives  of 
Dageftan,  who  live  near  their  more  polifhed 
neighbours,  make  a  traffic  of  Tartar  flaves 
who  have  been  ftolen,  and  fell  them  to  the 
Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Their  chief  riches 
confift  in  horfes,  of  which  perhaps  there 
are  more  in  Tartary,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  natives  are  taught 
by  cuftom  to  live  in  the  fame  place  with 
their  horfes  ,  they  are  continually  employed 
in  managing  them,  and  at  laft  bring  them 
to  fuch  great  obedience,  that  the  horfe 
feems  a&ually  to  underfland  the  rider’s  in¬ 
tention. 

To  this  race  of  men  alfo,  we  muft  refer 
the  Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe,  however 
different  they  feem  in  their  manners  and 
ceremonies.  It  is  the  form  of  the  body  that 
we  are  now  principally  confidering ;  and 
there  is,  between  thefe  countries,  a  furpri- 
zing  refemblance.  It  is  in  general  allowed 
that  the  Chinefe  have  broad  faces,  fmall 
eyes,  flat  nofes,  and  fcarce  any  beard  ;  that 
they  are  broad  and  fquare  fhouldered,  and 
rather  lefs  in  ftature  than  Europeans.  Thefe 
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*  • 

are  marks  common  to  them  and  the  Tartars* 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as 
being  derived  from  the  fame  original.  u  I 
have  obferved,”  fays  Chardin,  “  that  in 
all  the  people  from  the  eaft  and  the  north 
of  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  the  peninfula  of 
Malacca,  that  the  lines  of  the  face,  and 
the  formation  of  the  vifage,  is  the  fame. 
This  has  induced  me  to  believe,  that  all 
thefe  nations  are  derived  from  the  fame 
original,  however  different  either  their  com¬ 
plexions  or  their  manners  may  appear  :  for 
as  to  the  complexion,  that  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  climate  and  the  food ;  and  as  to 
the  manners,  thefe  are  generally  the  refult 
of  their  different  degrees  of  wealth  or  power.” 
That  they  come  from  one  flock,  is  evident 
alfo,  from  this ;  that  the  Tartars  who 
fettle  in  China,  quickly  refemble  the  Chi- 
nefe  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinefe 
who  fettle  in  Tartary,  foon  affume  the 
figure,  and  the  manners,  -of  the  Tartars. 

The  Japanefe  fo  much  refemble  the  Chi¬ 
nefe,  that  one  cannot  hefitate  to  rank  them 
in  the  fame  clafs.  They  only  differ  in  be¬ 
ing  rather  browner,  as  they  inhabit  a  more 
fouthern  climate.  They  are,  in  general, 
defcribed,  as  of  a  brown  complexion,  a 
fliort  ftature,  a  broad  flat  face,  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  beard,  and  black  hair.  Their  cuftoms 
and  ceremonies  are  nearly  the  fame  ;  their 

ideas 
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ideas  of  beauty  fimilar  ;  and  their  artificial 
deformities  of  blackening  the  teeth,  and 
bandaging  the  feet,  entirely  alike  in  both 
countries.  They  both,  therefore,  proceed 
from  the  fame  flock ;  and  although  they 
differ  very  much  from  their  brutal  progeni¬ 
tors,  yet  they  owe  their  civilization  wholly 
to  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  in  which  they 
refide,  and  to  the  peculiar  fertility  of  the 
foil.  To  this  tribe  alfo,  we  may  refer  the 
Cochin  Chinefe,  the  Siamefe,  the  Tonqui- 
nefe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Aracan,  Laos, 
and  Pegu,  who,  though  all  differing  from 
the  Chinefe,  and  each  other,  neverthelefs, 
have  too  flrong  a  refemblance,  not  to  be¬ 
tray  their  common  original. 

Another,  which  makes  the  third  variety 
in  the  human  fpecies,  is  that  of  the  fouth- 
ern  Afiatics ;  the  form  of  whofe  features 
and  perfons  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  Tartar  races.  The  nations  that 
inhabit  the  peninfula  of  India,  feem  to  be 
the  principal  flock  from  whence  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  iflands  that  lie  fcattered  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  have  been  peopled.  They 
are,  in  general,  of  a  flender  fhape,  with 
long  ftrait  black  hair,  and  often  with  Ro¬ 
man  nofes.  Thus  they  refemble  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  ftature  and  features  ;  but  greatly 
differ  in  colour  and  habit  of  body.  The 
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Indians  are  of  an  olive  colour,  and,  in 
the  more  fouthern  parts,  quite  black  $  al¬ 
though  the  word  Mogul,  in  their  language, 
fignifies  a  white  man.  The  women  are 
extremely  delicate,  and  bathe  very  often  : 
they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  as  well  as  the 
men  ;  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and 
their  bodies  fhort,  which  is  the  oppofite  to 
what  is  feen  among  the  women  of  Europe. 
They  are,  as  I  am  allured,  by  no  means  fo 
fruitful  as  the  European  women  ;  but  they 
feel  the  pains  of  child-birth  with  much  lefs 
fenlibility,  and  are  generally  up  and  we  11 
the  day  following.  In  fa£t,  thefe  pains 
feem  greateft  in  all  countries  where  the 
women  are  moft  delicate,  or  the  conllitu- 
tion  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  indolence.  The 
women  of  favage  nations  feem,  in  a  great 
meafure,  exempt  from  painful  labours  •  and 
even  the  hard  working  wives  of  the  peafants 
among  ourfelves,  have  this  advantage,  from 
a  life  of  induftry,  that  their  child-bearing 
is  lefs  painful.  Over  all  India,  the  children 
arrive  fooner  at  maturity,  than  with  us  of 
Europe.  They  often  marry,  and  confu in¬ 
mate,  the  hufband  at  ten  years  old,  and  the 
wife  at  eight  •  and  they  frequently  have 
children  at  that  age.  However,  the  women 
who  are  mothers  fo  foon,  ceafe  bearing  be¬ 
fore  they  are  arrived  at  thirty ;  and,  at 
that  time,  they  appear  wrinkled,  and  feem 

marked 
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marked  with  all  the  deformities  of  age. 
The  Indians  have  long  been  remarkable 
for  their  cowardice  and  effeminacy  ;  every 
conqueror  that  has  but  attempted  the  in- 
vafion  of  their  country,  having  fucceedcd. 
The  warmth  of  the  climate  entirely  influ¬ 
ences  their  manners  •  they  are  flothful,  fub- 
mhfive  and  luxurious  :  fatisfied  with  fen- 
fual  happinefs  alone,  they  find  no  pleafure 
in  thinking;  and  contented  with  flavery, 
they  are  ready  to  obey  any  matter.  Many 
tribes  among  them  eat  nothing  that  has 
life;  they  are  fearful  of  killing  the  meaneft 
infedt ,  and  have  even  eredted  hofpitals  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
The  Afiatic  drels  alfo,  is  a  loofe  flowing 
garment,  rather  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of 
peace  and  indolence,  than  of  induftry  or 
war.  The  vigour  of  the  Afiatics  is  there¬ 
fore  in  general  conformable  to  their  drefs 
and  nourifhment:  fed  upon  rice,  and  cloathed 
in  effeminate  filk  veftments,  their  foldiers 
are  unable  to  oppofe  the  onfet  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  army;  and,  from  the  times  of  Alex¬ 
ander  to  the  prefent  day,  we  have  fcarce 
any  inftances  of  their  fuccefs  in  arms.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  they  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  feeble  race  of  fenfualifts,  too  dull 
to  find  rapture  in  any  pleafures,  and  too 
indolent  to  turn  their  gravity  into  wifdom. 
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To  this  clafs  we  may  refer  the  Perfians  and 

Arabians,  and,  in  general,  the  inhabitants 

of  the  iilands  that  lie  fcattered  in  the  Indian 

ocean. 

•  « 

The  fourth  linking  variety  in  the  human 
fpecies,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Negroes 
of  Africa.  This  gloomy  race  of  mankind 
is  found  to  blacken  all  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Africa,  from  eighteen  degrees  north  of 
the  line,  to  its  extreme  termination  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  know  it  is  faid, 
that  the  Caffres,  who  inhabit  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  that  large  continent,  are  not 
to  be  ranked  among  the  Negroe  race;  how¬ 
ever,  the  difference  between  them,  in  point 
of  colour  and  features,  is  fo  fmall,  that 
they  may  very  eafily  be  grouped  in  this  ge¬ 
neral  picture ;  and  in  the  one  or  two  that 
I  have  feen,  I  could  perceive  not  the  fmal- 
left  difference.  Each  of  the  Negroe  nations, 
it  muft  be  owned,  differ  among  each  other; 
they  have  their  peculiar  countries  for  beauty, 
like  us-  and  different  nations,  as  in  Europe, 
pride  themfelves  upon  the  regularity  of  their 
features.  Thofe  of  Guinea,  for  inftance, 
are  extremely  ugly,  and  have  an  infup- 
portable  fcent ;  thofe  of  Mofambique,  are 
reckoned  beautiful,  and  have  no  ill  fmell 
whatfoever.  The  Negroes,  in  general,  are 
of  a  black  colour,  with  a  fmoo.th  foft  fkin. 
This  fmoothnefs  proceeds  from  the  downy 
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foftnefs  of  the  hair  which  grows  upon  it  9 
the  ftrength  of  which  gives  a  roughnefs 
to  the  feel,  in  thofe  of  a  white  complexion. 
Their  fkins,  therefore,  have  a  velvet  fmooth- 
nefs,  and  feem  lefs  braced  upon  the  mufcles 
than  ours.  The  hair  of  their  heads  differs 
entirely  from  what  we  are  accuftomed  to, 
being  foft,  woolly,  and  fliort.  The  beard 
alfo,  partakes  of  the  fame  qualities:  but 
in  this  it  differs,  that  it  foon  turns  grey, 
which  the  hair  is  feldom  found  to  do  ;  fo 
that  feveral  are  feen  with  white  beards, 
and  black  hair,  at  the  fame  time.  Their 
eyes  are  generally  of  a  deep  hazle  ;  their 
nofes  flat  and  fhort ;  their  lips  thick  and 
tumid  ;  and  their  teeth  of  an  ivory  white- 
nefs.  This  their  only  beauty,  however,  is 
fet  off  by  the  colour  of  their  fkin  ;  the  con¬ 
trail  between  the  black  and  white  being 
the  more  obfervable.  It  is  falfe  to  fay  that 
their  features  are  deformed  by  art ;  fince, 
in  the  Negroe  children  born  in  European 
countries,  the  fame  deformities  are  feen  to 
prevail ;  the  fame  flatnefs  in  the  nofe  ;  and 
the  fame  prominence  in  the  lips.  They  are, 
in  general,  faid  to  be  well  fhaped  ;  but  of 
fuch  as  I  have  feen,  1  never  found  one  that 
might  be  juftly.  called  fo  ;  their  legs  being 
moftly  ill  formed,  and  mofl  commonly  bend¬ 
ing  outward  on  the  fhin-bone.  But  it  is 
not  only  in  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  that 
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are  obvious,  that  they  are  difproportioned^ 
thofe  parts  which  among  us  are  ufually  com- 
cealed  by  drefs,  with  them  are  large  and 
languid.*  The  women’s  breads,  after  bear¬ 
ing  one  child,  hang  down  below  the  navel  * 
and  it  is  cuflomary  with  them  to  fuckle  the 
child  at  their  backs,  by  throwing  the  bread 
over  the  fhoulder.  As  their  perfons  are 
thus  naturally  deformed,  at  lead  to  our  ima¬ 
ginations,  their  minds  are  equally  incapable 
of  drong  exertions.  The  climate  feems  to 
relax  their  mental  powers  dill  more  than 
thofe  of  the  body  ;  they  are,  therefore,  in 
general,  found  to  be  dupid,  indolent,  and 
mifchievous.  The  Arabians  themfelves,  many 
colonies  of  whom  have  migrated  fouthward 
into  the  mod  inland  parts  of  Africa,  feem 
to  have  degenerated  from  their  ancedors; 
and  forgetting  their  ancient  learning,  with 
their  beauty,  have  become  a  race  fcarce 
any  way  didinguiihable  from  the  original 
natives.  Nor  does  it  feem  to  have  fared 
otherwife  with  the  Portuguefe,  who,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  fettled  along  this  coad. 
They  alfo  are  become  aimed  as  black  as  the 

Negroes  ; 

*  Linnaeus,  in  prima  lirtea  fua,  feeminas  Africanas  de- 
pingit  ficut  aliquid  deforme  in  parte  genitali  geffantes, 
quod  finum  pudoris  nuncupat.  Attamen  nihil  different 
a  noftratibus  in  hac  parte,  niff  quod  labia  pudendas  Tint  ali- 
quantulum  tumidiora.  In  hominibus  etiam  penis  eff  Iongior 
et  multo  laxior. 
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Negroes;  and  are  faid,  by  fome,  to  be  even 
more  barbarous. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  make  a  fifth 
race,  as  different  from  all  the  reft  in  colour, 
as  they  are  diftindf  in  habitation.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  America  (except  in  the  northern 
extremity,  where  they  refemble  the  Lap¬ 
landers)  are  of  a  red  or  copper  colour;  and 
although,  in  the  old  world,  different  cli¬ 
mates  produce  a  variety  of  complexions  and 
cuftoms,  the  natives  of  the  new  continent 
feem  to  refemble  each  other  in  almoft  every 
refpetft.  They  are  all  nearly  of  one  colour; 
all  have  black  thick  ftrait  hair,  and  thin 
black  beards ;  which,  however,  they  take 
care  to  pluck  out  by  the  roots.  They  have, 
in  general,  flat  nofes,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  and  fmall  eyes ;  and  thefe  deformi¬ 
ties  of  nature  they  endeavour  to  encreafe 
by  art  :  they  flatten  the  nofe,  and  often 
the  whole  head  of  their  children,  while 
the  bones  are  yet  fufceptible  of  every  im- 
prefiion.  They  paint  the  body  and  face  of 
various  colours,  and  confider  the  hair  upon 
any  part  of  it,  except  the  head,  as  a  de¬ 
formity  which  they  are  careful  to  eradicate. 
Their  limbs  are  generally  flighter  made  than 
thofe  of  the  Europeans  ;  and  I  am  affured 
they  are  far  from  being  fo  ftrong.  All 
thefe  favages  feem  to  be  cowardly  ;  they 
feldom  are  known  to  face  their  enemies 
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in  the  field,  but  fall  upon  them  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  the  greatnefs  of  their  fears 
ferves  to  encreafe  the  rigours  of  their  cru¬ 
elty.  The  wants  which  they  often  fuftain, 
makes  them  furprizingly  patient  in  adver- 
fity  ;  diftrefs,  by  being  grown  familiar,  be¬ 
comes  lefs  terrible ;  fo  that  their  patience 
is  lefs  the  refult  of  fortitude  than  of  cuf- 
tom.  They  have  all  a  ferious  air,  although 
they  feldom  think ;  and,  however  cruel  to 
their  enemies,  are  kind  and  juft  to  each 
other,  In  fhort,  the  cuftoms  of  favage  na¬ 
tions  in  every  country  are  almoft  the  fame; 
a  wild,  independent,  and  precarious  life, 
produces  a  peculiar  train  of  virtues  and 
vices  :  and  patience  and  hofpitality,  indo¬ 
lence  and  rapacity,  content  and  fmcerity, 
are  found  not  lefs  among  the  natives  of 
America,  than  all  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  globe. 

The  fixth  and  laft  variety  of  the  human 
fpecies,  is  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  the 
nations  bordering  on  them.  In  this  clafs 
we  may  reckon  the  Georgians,  Circaflians, 
and  Mingrelians,  the  inhabitants  of  Afia 
Minor,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
together  with  a  part  of  thofe  countries 
which  lie  north-weft  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  differ  a 
good  deal  from  each  other;  but  they  ge¬ 
nerally  agree  in  the  colour  of  their  bodies,. 
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the  beauty  of  their  complexions,  the  large- 
nefs  of  their  limbs,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
underftandings.  Thofe  arts  which  might 
have  had  their  invention  among  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  have  come  to  perfection 
there.  In  barbarous  countries,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  go  either  naked,  or  are  awkwardly 
cloathed  in  furs  or  feathers ;  in  countries 
femi -barbarous,  the  robes  are  loofe  and 
flowing  ;  but  here  the  cloathing  is  lefs 
made  for  fhew  than  expedition,  and  unites, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  extremes  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  difpatch. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  clafTes,  we  may 
refer  the  people  of  every  country;  and  as 
each  nation  has  been  lefs  vifited  by  flrang- 
ers,  or  has  had  lefs  commerce  with  the  reft 
of  mankind,  we  find  their  perfbns,  and  their 
manners,  more  ftrongly  impreffed  with  one 
or  other  of  the  characters  mentioned  above. 
On  the  contrary,  in  thofe  places  where 
trade  has  lone  flourifhed,  or  where  enemies 
have  made  many  incurfions,  the  races  are 
ufually  found  blended,  and  properly  fall 
beneath  no  one  character.  Thus,  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  where  a  trade 
has  been  carried  on  for  time  immemorial, 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  ;  white, 
olive,  brown,  and  black  men,  are  all  leen 
living  together  in  the  fame  city,  and  propa- 
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gate  a  mixed  breed,  that  can  be  referred  to 
none  of  the  clafTes  into  which  naturalifts 
have  thought  proper  to  divide  mankind. 

Of  all  the  colours  by  which  mankind  is 
diverfified,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  ours 
is  not  only  the  rnoft  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
but  the  moft  advantageous.  The  fair  corn- 
plexion  feerns,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  as  a 
tranfparent  covering  to  the  foul  ;  all  the 
variations  of  the  palfions,  every  expreffion 
of  joy  or  forrow,  flows  to  the  cheek,  and, 
without  language,  marks  the  mind.  In 
the  Ihghteft  change  of  health  alfo,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  European  face  is  the  moft  exa£t 
index,  and  often  teaches  us  to  prevent  thofe 
diforders  that  we  do  not  as  yet  perceive  : 
not  but  that  the  African  black,  and  the 
Aiiatic  olive  complexions,  admit  of  their 
alterations  alfo  ;  but  thefe  are  neither  fo 
diftindl,  nor  fo  vifible,  as  with  us  ;  and,  in 
fome  countries,  the  colour  of  the  vifage  is 
never  found  to  change;  but  the  face  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  fame  fettled  lhade  in  fhame, 
and  in  ficknefs,  in  anger,  and  defpair. 

The  colour,  therefore,  moft  natural  to 
man,  ought  to  be  that  which  is  moft  be¬ 
coming  ;  and  it  is  found,  that,  in  all  re¬ 
gions,  the  children  are  born  fair,  or  at  leaft 
red,  and  that  they  grow  more  black,  or 
ta\ypy,  as  they  advance  in  age.  It  fhould 

feem* 
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feem,  confequently,  that  man  is  naturally 
white  ;  fince  the  fame  caufes  that  darken 
the  complexion  in  infants,  may  have  ori¬ 
ginally  operated,  in  flower  degrees,  in 
blackening  whole  nations.  We  could, 
therefore,  readily  account  for  the  blacknefs 
of  different  nations,  did  we  not  fee  the 
Americans,  who  live  under  the  line,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  Negroland,  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  but  a  very  fmall  (hade  darker 
than  the  natives  of  the  northern  latitudes, 
in  the  fame  continent.  For  this  reafon, 
fome  have  fought  for  other  caufes  of  black¬ 
nefs  than  the  climate ;  and  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  the  blacks  are  a  race 
of  people,  bred  from  one  man,  who  was 
marked  with  accidental  blacknefs.  This, 
however,  is  but  mere  ungrounded  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  and,  although  the  Americans  are  not 
fo  dark  as  the  Negroes,  yet  we  muft  ftill 
continue  in  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the 
deepnefs  of  the  colour  proceeds  from  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  climate.  For,  if  we 
compare  the  heats  of  Africa  with  thofe  of 
America,  we  fhall  find  they  bear  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other.  In  America,  all  that 
part  of  the  continent  which  lies  under  the 
line,  is  cool  and  pleafant,  either  fhaded  by 
mountains,  or  refrefhed  by  breezes  from 
the  fea.  But,  in  Africa,  the  wide  trad  of 
country  that  lies  under  the  line  is  very  ex¬ 
tend  ve, 
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tenfive,  and  the  foil  Tandy  ;  the  reflexion  of 
the  fun,  therefore,  from  fo  large  a  furface 
of  earth,  is  almoft  intolerable  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  inhabitants 
fhould  bear,  in  their  looks,  the  marks  of 
the  inhofpitable  climate.  In  America,  the 
country  is  but  thinly  inhabited ;  and  the 
more  torrid  trads  are  generally  left  defert 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
are  not  fo  deeply  tinged  by  the  beams  of  the 
fun.  But  in  Africa  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  fully  peopled  ;  and  the  natives 
are  obliged  to  endure  their  fituation,  with¬ 
out  a  power  of  migration.  It  is  there, 
confequently,  that  they  are  in  a  manner 
tied  down  to  feel  all  the  feverity  of  the 
heat -y  and  their  complexions  take  the  darkeft 
hue  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  have  recourfe  to  any 
imaginary  propagation,  from  perfons  ac¬ 
cidentally  black,  fince  the  climate  is  a 
caufe  obvious,  and  fufficient  to  produce 
the  effed. 

In  fad,  if  we  examine  the  complexions  of 
different  countries,  we  fhall  find  them 
darken  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  their 
climate  •  and  the  fhades  gradually  to  deep¬ 
en  as  they  approach  the  line.  Some  na¬ 
tions,  indeed,  may  be  found  not  fo  much 
tinged  by  the  fun  as  others,  although  they 
lie  nearer  the  line.  But  this  ever  proceeds 

from 
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from  fome  accidental  caufes  ;  either  from 
the  country  lying  higher,  and  confequently 
being  colder ;  or  from  the  natives  bathing 
oftener,  and  leading  a  more  civilized  life. 
In  general,  it  may  be  afferted,  that,  as  we 
approach  the  line,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country  grow  browner,  until  the 
colour  deepens  into  perfed  blacknefs.  Thus 
taking  our  ftandard  from  the  whiteft  race 
of  people,  and  beginning  with  our  own 
country,  which,  I  believe,  bids  faireft  for 
the  pre-eminence,  we  fhall  find  the  French, 
who  are  more  fouthern,  a  flight  fhade 
deeper  than  we ;  going  farther  down,  the 
Spaniards  are  browner  than  the  French  *, 
the  inhabitants  of  Fez  darker  than  they  ; 
and  the  natives  of  Negroland  the  darkeft  of 
all.  In  what  manner  the  fun  produces  this 
effed,  and  how  the  fame  luminary  which 
whitens  wax  and  linen,  fhould  darken  the 

.i 

human  complexion,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  firft  fuppofed  that  a 
mucous  fubftance,  which  had  fomething  of 
a  vitriolic  quality,  fettled  under  the  reticu¬ 
lar  membrane,  and  grew  darker  with  heat. 
Others  have  fuppofed  that  the  blacknefs  lay 
in  the  epidermis,  or  fcarf  fkin,  which  was 
burnt  up  like  leather.  But  nothing  has 
been  fatisfadorily  difcovercd  upon  the  fub- 
jed ;  it  is  fufficient  that  we  are  affured  of 
the  fad  $  and  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 

fun’s 
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fun’s  tinging  the  complexion  in  proportion 
to  its  vicinity. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  fun  is 
the  only  caufe  of  darkening  the  fkin;  the 
wind,  extreme  cold,  hard  labour,  or  coarfe 
and  fparing  nourifhment,  are  all  found  to 
contribute  to  this  effedt.  We  find  the  pea- 
fants  of  every  country,  who  are  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  a  fhade  darker  than 
the  higher  ranks  of  people.  The  favage 
inhabitants  of  all  places  are  expofed  ftill 
more,  and,  therefore,  contract  a  ftill  deeper 
hue  *  and  this  will  account  for  the  tawny 
colour  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Al¬ 
though  they  live  in  a  climate  the  fame,  or 
even  more  northerly  than  ours,  yet  they 
are  found  to  be  of  complexions  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  Europe.  But  it  muft 
be  confidered  that  they  live  continually  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fun  }  that  they  ufe  many  me¬ 
thods  to  darken  their  fkins  by  art,  painting 
them  with  red  oker,  and  anointing  them 
with  the  fat  of  bears.  Had  they  taken,  for 
a  fuccefiion  of  feveral  generations,  the  fame 
precautions  to  brighten  their  colour  that  an 
European  does,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
would  in  time  come  to  have  fimilar  com¬ 
plexions  ;  and,  perhaps,  difpute  the  prize  of 
beauty. 

The  extremity  of  cold  is  not  lefs  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  tawny  complexion  than  that 

of 
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of  heat.  The  natives  of  the  artic  circle, 
as  was  obferved,  are  all  brown  ;  and  thofe 
that  lie  moft  to  the  north  are  almoft  entirely 
black.  In  this  manner  both  extremes  are 
unfavourable  to  the  human  form  and  colour, 
and  the  fame  effedts  are  produced  under  the 
poles  that  are  found  at  the  line. 

With  regard  to  the  ffature  of  different 
countries,  that  feems  chiefly  to  refult  from 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  fupply.  Not  but  that  the  feverity  of 
heat  or  cold,  may,  in  fome  meafure  diminifh 
the  growth,  and  produce  a  dwarfifhnefs  of 
make.  But,  in  general,  the  food  is  the  great 
agent  in  producing  this  effedt  *,  where  that  is 
fupplied  in  large  quantities,  and,  where  its 
quality  is  wholefome  and  nutrimental,  the 
inhabitants  are  generally  feen  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ftature.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
afforded  in  a  fparing  quantity,  or  very  coarfe, 
and  void  of  nourifhment  in  its  kind,  the  in¬ 
habitants  degenerate,  and  fink  below  the 
ordinary  fize  of  mankind.  In  this  refpedt 
they  refemble  other  animals,  whofe  bodies, 
by  proper  feeding,  may  be  greatly  augment¬ 
ed.  An  ox,  on  the  fertile  plains  of  India, 
grows  to  a  fize  four  times  as  large  as  the 
diminutive  animal  of  the  fame  kind  bred  in 
the  Alps.  The  horfes  bred  in  the  plains 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  mountain. 

So 
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So  it  is  with  man  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 

valley  are  ufually  found  taller  than  thofe  of 

the  hill  :  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  of 

Scotland,  for  inftance,  are  fhort,  broad,  and 

hardy  ;  thofe  of  the  Lowlands  are  tall  and 
*  * 

fhapely.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
who  live  upon  dried  fifh  and  feals,  are  lefs 
than  thofe  of  Gambia  or  Senegal,  where 
Nature  fupplies  them  with  vegetable  and 
animal  abundance. 

The  form  of  the  face  feems  rather  to  be 
the  refult  of  cuftom.  Nations  who  have 
long  confidered  fome  artificial  deformity  as 
beautiful,  who  have  induftrioufly  leflened  the 
feet,  or  flattened  the  nofe,  by  degrees, 
begin  to  receive  the  impreffion  they  are 
taught  to  affume;  and  Nature, -in  a  courfe 
of  ages,  fliapes  itfelf  to  the  conftraint,  and 
affumes  hereditary  deformity.  We  find 
nothing  more  common  in  births  than  for 
children  to  inherit  fometimes  even  the  ac¬ 
cidental  deformities  of  their  parents.  We 
have  many  infiances  of  fquinting  in  the 
father,  which  he  received  from  fright, 
or  habit,  communicated  to  the  offsprings 
and  I  myfelf  have  feen  a  child  diftinftly 
marked  with  a  fear,  fimilar  to  one  the  father 
had  received  in  battle.  In  this  manner 
accidental  deformities  may  become  natural 
ones  }  and  by  affiduity  may  be  continued, 

and 
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and  even  encreafed,  through  fucceifive 
generations.  From  this,  therefore,  may 
have  arifen  the  fmall  eyes  and  long  ears 
of  the  Tartars,  and  Chinefe  nations.  From 
hence  originally  may  have  come  the  flat 
nofes  of  the  blacks,  and  the  flat  heads  of 
the  American  Indians. 

In  this  flight  furvey,  therefore,  I  think 
we  may  fee  that  all  the  variations  in  the 
human  figure,  as  far  as  they  differ  from 
our  own,  are  produced  either  by  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  the  bad  quality,  or  the 
fcantinefs  of  the  provifions,  or  by  the  fa- 
vage  cuftoms  of  the  country.  They  are 
adtual  marks  of  the  degeneracy  in  the  hu¬ 
man  form  ;  and  we  may  confider  the 
European  figure  and  colour  as  ftandards 
to  which  to  refer  all  other  varieties,  and 
with  which  to  compare  them.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Tartar  or  American  approaches 
nearer  to  European  beauty,  we  confider 
the  race  as  lefs  degenerated  ;  in  proportion 
as  he  differs  more  widely,  he  has  made 
greater  deviations  from  his  original  form. 

That  we  have  all  fprung  from  one  com¬ 
mon  parent,  we  are  taught,  both  by  reafon 
and  religion,  to  believe;  and  we  have  good 
reafon  alfo  to  think  that  the  Europeans  re- 
femble  him  more  than  any  of  the  reft  of 
his  children.  However,  it  muft  not  be 

concealed 
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concealed  that  the  olive-coioured  Afiatie, 
and  even  the  jet  black  Negroe,  claim  this  ho¬ 
nour  of  hereditary  refemblance  •  and  after! 
that  white  men  are  mere  deviations  from 
original  perfedion.  Odd  as  this  opinion 
may  feem,  they  have  got  Linnasus,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  naturalift,  on  their  fide  •  who  fup- 
pofes  man  a  native  of  the  tropical  climates, 
and  only  a  fojourner  more  to  the  north. 
But,  not  to  enter  into  a  controverfy  upon 
a  matter  of  a  very  remote  fpeculation,  I 
think  one  argument  alone  will  fuffice  to 
prove  the  contrary,  and  fhew  that  the  white 
man  is  the  original  fource  from  whence 
the  other  varieties  have  fprung.  We  have 
frequently  feen  white  children  produced 
from  black  parents,  but  have  never  feen 
a  black  offspring  the  produdion  of  two 
whites.  From  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  whitenefs  is  the  colour  to  which  man¬ 
kind  naturally  tends  *  for,  as  in  the  tulip, 
the  parent  flock  is  known  by  all  the  ar¬ 
tificial  varieties  breaking  into  it ;  fo  in 
man,  that  colour  muft  be  original  which 
never  alters,  and  to  which  all  the  reft 
are  accidentally  feen  to  change.  I  have 
feen  in  London,  ,  at  different  times,  two 
white  Negroes,  the  iftue  of  black  pa¬ 
rents,  that  ferved  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  I  had  before  been 

taught 
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taught  to  believe  that  the  whitenefs  of  the 
Negroe  lkin  was  a  difeafe,  a  kind  of  milky 
whitenefs,  that  might  be  called  rather  a  le¬ 
prous  cruft  than  a  natural  complexion.  I 
was  taught  to  fuppofe  that  the  numberlefs 
white  Negroes,  found  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  the  white  men  that  go  by  the  name  of 
Chacrelas,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  white 
Americans,  near  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  were  all  as  fo  many  dif- 
eafed  perfons,  and  even  more  deformed 
than  the  blackeft  of  the  natives.  But, 
upon  examining  that  Negroe  which  was  laft 
fhewn  in  London,  I  found  the  colour  to  be 
exactly  like  that  of  an  European  ;  the 
vifage  white  and  ruddy,  and  the  lips  of  the 
proper  rednefs.  However,  there  were  fuf- 
ficient  marks  to  convince  me  of  its  defcent. 
The  hair  was  white  and  woolly,  and  very 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  feen  before.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  was  yellow,  inclining  to  red  ; 
the  nofe  was  flat,  exactly  refemblino;  that 
of  a  Negroe  ;  and  the  lips  thick,  and  pro¬ 
minent.  No  doubt,  therefore,  remained  of 
the  child’s  having  been  born  of  Negroe 
parents;  and  the  perfon  who  fhewed  it  had 
atteftations  to  convince  the  moft  incredu¬ 
lous.  From  this  then  we  fee  that  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  Negroe  colour  is  into  white- 
Vol.  If.  R  nefs, 
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nefs,  whereas  the  white  are  never  found  to 
have  a  race  of  Negroe  children.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  ail  thofe  changes  which 
the  African,  the  Aiiatic,  or  the  American 
undergo,  are  but  accidental  deformities, 
which  a  kinder  climate,  better  nourifh- 
ment,  or  more  civilized  manners,  would, 
in  a  courfe  of  centuries,  very  probably^, 
remove. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Monfiers. 

H  ITHERTO  I  have  only  fpoken  of 
thofe  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies,  that 
are  common  to  whole  nations ;  but  there 
are  varieties  of  another  kind,  which  are 
only  found  in  the  individual ;  and,  being 
more  rarely  feen,  are,  therefore,  called  mon- 
ftrous.  If  we  examine  into  the  varieties  of 
diftorted  nature,  there  is  fcarce  a  limb  of 
the  body,  or  fcarce  a  feature  in  the  face, 
that  has  not  buffered  fome  reprobation,  ei¬ 
ther  from  art  or  nature  ;  being  enlarged  or 
diminifhed,  lengthened  or  wrefted,  from  its 
due  proportion.  Linnaeus,  after  having 
given  a  catalogue  of  monfters,  particularly 
adds,  the  fiat  heads  of  Canada,  the  iong 
heads  of  the  Chinefe,  and  the  {lender  waifts 
of  the  women  of  Europe,  who,  by  ftrait 
lacing,  take  fuch  pains  to  deftroy  their 
health,  through  a  miftaken  delire  to  im¬ 
prove  their  beauty,  *  It  belongs  more  to 
the  phyfician  than  the  naturaliil  to  attend 
to  thefe  minute  deformities ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  melancholy  contemplation  to  fpecu- 
late  upon  a  catalogue  of  calaxinties,  infiidted 

R  2  by 
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by  unpitying  Nature,  or  brought  upon  us  by 
our  own  caprice.  Some,  however,  are  fond 
of  fuch  accounts ;  and  there  have  been 
books  filled  with  nothing  elfe.  To  thefe5 
therefore,  I  refer  the  reader  ;  who  may  be 
better  plea  fed  with  accounts  of  men  with 
two  heads,  or  without  any  head,  of  children 
joined  in  the  middle,  of  bones  turned  into 
fiefh,  or  flefii  converted  into  bones,  than  I 
am.  *  It  is  fuflicient  here  to  obferve,  that 
every  day’s  experience  mud  have  fhewn  us 
miferable  inftances  of  this  kind,  produc¬ 
ed  by  nature,  or  affedation  ;  calamities 
that  no  pity  can  foften,  nor  affiduity  re¬ 
lieve. 

Palling  over,  therefore,  every  other  ac¬ 
count,  I  fhall  only  mention  the  famous  in- 

fiance. 


*  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  Paffim.  Mifcellan.  Curiof  Johan. 
Baptift.  Wenck.  DliTertatio  Phyfica  an  ex  virilis  humanr 
feminis  cum  brutali  per  nefarium  coitum  commixtione,  au£ 
vicillim  ex  bruti  mar's  cum  muliebri  humano  feminis  commix- 
tidne  pofht  verus  homo  generari.  Vide  etiam  Johnftoni 
Thairraatographia  Naturalis.  Vide  Adalbarti  Difquifitio  Phy- 
Cca  ofeenti  duorum  puerorum  onus  quorum  dente  aureo  alter 
cum  capite  giganteo  Bilu.ce  fpedabantur.  A  man  without 
lungs  and  ftomach,.  journal  de  Scavans  1682.  p,  301.  another 
without  any  brain.  Andreas  Caroli  Memorabilia,  p.  167,. 
anno  1676.  another  without  any  head.  Giornale  di  Roma, 
anno  1675.  p.  26.  another  without  any  arms.  New  Memoirs 
of  Literature,  vol.  4.  p  446.  In  fhort,  the  variety  of  thefe 
accounts  is  almofl  infinite  j  and,  perhaps,  their  ufe  is  as  much 
clrcumfcribed  as  their  variety  is  extenhve. 
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fiance,  quoted  by  Father  Malbranche ;  upon 
which  he  founds  his  beautiful  theory  of 
monftrous  productions.  A  woman  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  the  wife  of  a  tradefman,  went  to  fee 
a  criminal  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel,  at 
the  place  of  public  execution.  She  was  at 
that  time  two  months  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  no  way  fubjedt  to  any 
diforders  to  affedt  the  child  in  her  womb. 
She  was,  however,  of  a  tender  habit  of 
body  ;  and,  though  led  by  curiolity  to  this 
horrid  fpedtacle,  very  eafily  moved  to  pity 
and  compaHion.  She  felt,  therefore,  all 
thofe  firong  emotions  which  fo  terrible  a 
fight  mult  naturally  infpire;  fhuddered  at 
every  blow  the  criminal  received,  and  al- 
moft  fwooned  at  his  cries.  Upon  returning 
from  this  feene  of  blood,  file  continued 
for  fome  days  penfive,  and  her  imagination 
(till  wrought  upon  the  fpedtacle  (he  had 
lately  feen.  After  fome  time,  however, 
(he  feemed  perfectly  recovered  from  her 
fright,  and  had  almofi  forgotten  her 
former  uneafinefs.  When  the  time  of 
her  delivery  approached,  the  feemed  no 
ways  mindful  of  her  former  terrors,  nor 
were  her  pains  in  labour  more  than  uiual 
in  fuch  circumstances.  But,  what  was  the 
amazement  of  her  friends,  and  afiiftants, 
when  the  child  came  into  the  world  !  It 
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was  found  that  every  limb  in  its  body  was 
broken  juft  like  thofe  of  the  malefador, 
and  juft  in  the  fame  place.  This  poor  in¬ 
fant,  that  had  fuffered  the  pains  of  life, 
even  before  its  coming  into  the  world,  did 
not  die,  but  lived  in  an  hofpital,  in  Paris, 
for  twenty  years  after,  a  wretched  inftance 
of  the  fuppofed  power  of  imagination  in  the 
mother  of  altering  and  diftorting  the  infant 
in  the  womb.  The  manner  in  which  Mal- 
branche  reafons  upon  this  fad,  is  as  follows. 
The  Creator  has  eftablifhed  fuch  a  fympa- 
thy  between  the  feveral  parts  of  nature, 
that  we  are  led  not  only  to  imitate  each 
other,  but  alfo  to  partake  in  the  fame  af- 
fedions  and  defires.  The  animal  fpirits 
are  thus  carried  to  the  refpedive  parts  of 
the  body,  to  perform  the  fame  adions 
which  we  fee  others  perform,  to  receive  in 
fome  meafure  their  wounds,  and  take  part 
in  their  fufterings.  Experience  tells  us,  that 
if  we  look  attentively  on  any  perfon  fevere- 
ly  beaten,  or  forely  wounded,  the  fpirits  im¬ 
mediately  flow  into  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
which  correfpond  to  thofe  we  fee  in  pain. 
The  more  delicate  the  con  dilution,  the 
more  it  is  thus  affeded  *  the  fpirits  ma¬ 
king  a  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  fibres 
of  a  weakly  habit  than  of  a  robuft  one. 
Strong  vigorous  men  fee  an  execution 
without  much  concern,  while  women  of 
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nicer  texture  are  ftruck  with  horror  and 
concern.  This  fenfibility  in  them  muft,  of 
conlequence,  be  communicated  to  all  parts 
of  their  body  ;  and,  as  the  fibres  of  the 
child,  in  the  womb,  are  incomparably  finer 
than  thofe  of  the  mother,  the  courfe  of  the 
animal  fpirits  muft,  confequently,  produce 
greater  alterations.  Hence,  every  ftroke 
given  to  the  criminal,  forcibly  ftruck  the 
imagination  of  the  woman;  and,  by  a  kind 
of  counter-ftroke,  the  delicate  tender  frame 
of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  an  ingenious 
man,  upon  a  faff,  the  veracity  of  which 
many  fince  have  called  in  queftion.  *  They 
have  allowed,  indeed,  that  fuch  a  child 
might  have  been  produced,  but  have  de¬ 
nied  the  caufeof  its  deformity.  How  could 
the  imagination  of  the  mother,  fay  they, 
produce  fuch  dreadful  effects  upon  her  child? 
She  has  no  communication  with  the  infant  ; 
fhe  fcarce  touches  it  in  any  part  ;  quite 
unaffedted  with  her  concerns,  it  lleeps  in 
fecurity,  in  a  manner  feclud-ed  by  a  fluid, 
in  which  it  fwims,  from  her  that  bears  it. 
With  what  a  variety  of  deformities,  fay 
they,  would  all  mankind  be  marked,  if  all 
the  vain  and  capricious  delires  of  the  mother 
were  thus  readily  written  upon  the  body  of 
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the  child  ?  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  plau- 
fible  way  of  reafoning,  I  cannot  avoid  ftill 
giving  fome  credit  to  the  variety  of  in- 
fiances  I  have  either  read,  or  feen,  upon 
this  fubjed.  If  it  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  and  to  this  day 
as  ftrofigly  believed  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  as  ever.  It  does  not  admit  of  a 
reafon  •  and  indeed,  I  can  give  none  even 
why  the  child  fhould,  in  any  refped,  re- 
femble  the  father,  or  the  mother.  The 
fad  we  generally  find  to  be  fo.  But  why 
it  fhould  take  the  particular  print  of  the 
father’s  features  in  the  womb,  is  as  hard  to 
conceive,  as  why  it  fhould  be  affeded  by 
the  mother’s  imagination.  We  all  know 
what  a  ftrong  effed  the  imagination  has  on 
thole  parts  in  particular,  without  being 
able  to  afilgn  a  caufe  how  this  effed  is  pro¬ 
duced  •  and  why  the  imagination  may  not 
produce  the  fame  effed  in  marking  the 
child  that  it  does  in  forming  it,  I  fee  no 
reafon.  Thole  perfons  w7hofe  employment 
it  is  to  rear  up  pigeons  of  different  colours, 
can  breed  them,  as  their  expreffion  is,  to  a 
feather.  In  fad,  by  properly  paring  them, 
they  can  give  what  colour  they  will  to  any 
feather,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Were 
we  to  reafon  upon  this  fad,  what  could  wc 
fay?  Might  it  not  be  afierted,  that  the  egg, 
being  diftind  from  the  body  of  the  female, 

cannot 
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cannot  be  influenced  by  it  ?  Might  it  not 
be  plaufibly  faid,  that  there  is  no  fimilitude 
between  any  part  of  the  egg  and  any  par¬ 
ticular  feather,  which  we  expect  to  propa¬ 
gate  ?  and  yet,  for  all  this,  the  faCt  is 
known  to  be  true,  and  what  no  fpeculation 
can  invalidate.  In  the  fame  manner,  a 
thoufand  various  inftances  allure  us,  that 
the  child,  in  the  womb,  is  fometimes  marked 
by  the  ftrong  affections  of  the  mother ;  how 
this  is  performed  we  know  not  ;  we  only 
fee  the  effect,  without  any  connexion  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  caufe.  The  beft  phyfici- 
ans  have  allowed  it  •  and  have  been  fatis- 
fied  to  fubmit  to  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  ages  •  but  many  difbelieve  it,  becaufe 
they  expect  a  reafon  for  every  effect.  This, 
however,  is  very  hard  to  be  given,  while  it 
is  very  eafy  to  appear  wife  by  pretending 
incredulity. 

Among  the  number  of  monfters,  dwarfs 
and  giants  are  ufually  reckoned  ;  though 
not,  perhaps,  with  the  ftricieft  propriety, 
fince  they  are  no  way  different  from  the 
rett  of  mankind,  except  in  ftature.  It  is  a 
difpute,  however,  about  words;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  fcarce  worth  contending  about.  Eut 
there  is  a  difpute,  of  a  more  curious  nature, 
on  this  fuhjeCt ;  namely,  whether  there  are 
races  of  people  thus  very  diminutive,  or 
vaflly  large,  or  whether  they  be  merely 
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accidental  varieties,  that  now  and  then  are 
feen  in  a  country,  in  a  Few  perfons,  whofe 
bodies  feme  external  caufe  has  contributed 
to  lelfen,  or  enlarge. 

With  regard  to  men  of  diminutive  fta- 
ture,  all  antiquity  has  been  unanimous  in 
afferting  their  national  exiftence.  Homer 
was  the  firft  who  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  pigmy  nation,  contending  with  the 
cranes  ;  and  what  poetical  licence  might 
be  fuppofed  to  exaggerate,  Athen^us  has 
attempted  ferioully  to  confirm  by  hiftorical 
affertion.  *  If  wTe  attend  to  thefe,  we  mu  ft 
believe  that  in  the  internal  parts  of  Africa, 
there  are  whole  nations  of  pigmy  beings, 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  ftature,  who  con¬ 
tinually  wage  an  unequal  war  with  the 
birds  and  beafts  that  inhabit  the  plains  in 
which  they  refide.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
however,  and  Strabo  in  particular,  have 
fuppofed  all  thefe  accounts  to  be  fabulous  ; 
and  have  been  more  inclined  to  think  this 
fuppofed  nation  of  pigmies,  nothing  more 
than  a  fpecies  of  apes, !  well  known  to  be 
numerous  in  that  part  of  the  world.  With 
this  opinion  the  modems  have  all  concurred 3 
and  that  diminutive  race,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  as  human,  has  been  long  degraded 
into  a  clafs  of  animals  that  referable  us  but 
very  imperfectly. 
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The  exigence,  therefore,  of  a  pigmy 
race  of  mankind,  being  founded  in  error, 
or  in  fable,  we  can  expert  to  find  men  of 
diminutive  ftature  only  by  accident,  among 
men  of  the  ordinary  fize.  Of  thefe  acci¬ 
dental  dwarfs,  every  country,  and  almoft 
every  village,  can  produce  numerous  in- 
ftances.  There  was  a  time  when  thefe  un¬ 
favoured  children  of  Nature,  were  the  pe¬ 
culiar  favourites  of  the  great;  and  no  prince 
or  nobleman,  thought  himfelf  completely 
attended,  unlefs  he  had  a  dwarf  among 
the  number  of  his  domeflics.  Thefe  poor 
little  men  were  kept  to  be  laughed  at ;  or 
to  raife  the  barbarous  pleafure  of  their 
matters,  by  their  contrafted  inferiority.  Even 
in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  king 
James  the  Firft,  the  court  was  at  one  time 
furnifhed  with  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  and  a 
jefter  :  thefe  the  king  often  took  a  pleafure  in 
oppofing  to  each  other,  and  often  fomented 
quarrels  among  them,  in  order  to  be  a  con¬ 
cealed  fpeclator  of  their  animofity.  It  was 
a  particular  entertainment  of  the  courtiers 
at  that  time,  to  fee  little  Jeffery,  for  fo  the 
dwarf  was  called,  ride  round  the  lids,  ex¬ 
pecting  his  antagonift ;  and  difeovering,  in 
his  adtions,  all  the  marks  of  contemptible 
refolution. 

It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  Peter  of 
Ruffia,  111  the  year  1710.  celebrated  a  mar¬ 
riage 
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riage  of  dwarfs.  This  monarch,  though 
raifed  by  his  native  genius  far  above  a  bar¬ 
barian,  was,  neverthelefs,  ftill  many  degrees 
removed  from  a&ual  refinement.  His  plea- 
lures,  therefore,  were  of  the  vulgar  kind  ; 
and  this  was  among  the  number.  Upon  a 
certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
proclaimed  feveral  months  before,  he  in¬ 
vited  the  whole  body  of  his  courtiers,  and 
all  the  foreign  ambalfadors,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  marriage  of  a  pigmy  man  and  woman. 
The  preparations  for  this  wedding  were  not 
only  very  grand,  but  executed  in  a  ftyle  of 
barbarous  ridicule.  He  ordered,  that  all 
the  dwarf  men  and  women,  within  two 
hundred  miles,  fhould  repair  to  the  capital; 
and  alfo  infilled,  that  they  fhould  be  pre¬ 
fent  at  the  ceremony.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  fupplied  them  with  proper  vehicles  ; 
but  fo  contrived  it,  that  one  horfe  was  feen 
carrying  in  a  dozen  of  them  into  the  city 
at  once,  while  the  mob  followed  fhouting, 
and  laughing  from  behind.  Some  of  them 
were  at  firft  unwilling  to  obey  an  order, 
which  they  knew  was  calculated  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule,  and  did  not  come;  but 
he  foon  obliged  them  to  obey ;  and  as  apunifh- 
ment,  enjoined,  that  they  fhould  wait  upon 
the  reft  at  dinner.  The  whole  company  of 
dwarfs  amounted  to  feventy,  befide  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  who  were  richly  adorned,  and 
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in  the  extremity  of  the  fafhion.  For  this 
little  company  in  miniature,  every  thing 
was  fuitably  provided  *  a  low  table,  fmall 
plates,  little  glaffes,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
thing  was  fo  fitted,  as  if  all  things  had  been 
dwindled  to  their  own  ftandard.  It  was  his 
great  pleafure  to  fee  their  gravity  and  their 
pride 3  the  contention  of  the  women  for 
places,  and  the  men  for  fuperiority.  This 
point  he  attempted  to  adjuft,  by  ordering, 
that  the  moft  diminutive  fhould  take  the 
lead  5  but  this  bred  difputes,  for  none 
would  then  confent  to  fit  foremoft.  All 
this,  however,  being  at  laft  fettled,  dancing 
followed  the  dinner,  and  the  ball  was  open¬ 
ed  with  a  minuet  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
meafured  exadlly  three  feet  two  inches  high. 
In  the  end,  matters  were  fo  contrived,  that 
this  little  company,  who  met  together  in 
gloomy  pride,  and  unwilling  to  be  pleafed, 
being  at  laft  familiarized  to  laughter,  joined 
in  the  diverfion,  and  became,  as  the  journa- 
lift  has  it,  *  extremely  fprightly  and  en¬ 
tertaining. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  entertainment 
fuch  guefts  might  afford,  when  united,  I 
never  found  a  dwarf  capable  of  affording 
any  when  alone.  I  have  fometimes  con- 
verfed  with  fame  of  thefe  that  were  exhi¬ 
bited 

*  Die  clench  wurdige.  Iwerg.  Hockfheir,  Scz.  Lipfix, 
1713.  vol.  viii.  page  102  feq. 
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bited  at  our  fairs,  about  town,  and  have 
ever  found  their  intellects  as  contracted 
as  their  perfons.  They,  in  general,  feem~ 
ed  to  me  to  have  faculties  very  much  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  children,  and  their  defires 
feemed  of  the  fame  kind  ;  being  diverted 
with  the  fame  fports,  and  belt  pleafed  with 
fuch  companions.  Of  all  thofe  I  have  feen, 
which  may  amount  to  five  or  fix,  the  little 
man,  whofe  name  was  Coan,  that  died  late¬ 
ly  at  Chelfea,  was  the  moil  intelligent  and 
fprightly.  I  have  heard  him  and  the  giant, 
who  fung  at  the  theatres,  fuitain  a  very 
ridiculous  duet,  to  which  they  were  taught 
to  give  great  fpirit.  But  this  mirth,  and 
feeming  fagacity,  were  but  affirmed.  He 
had,  by  long  habit,  been  taught  to  look 
chearful  upon  the  approach  of  company  ; 
and  his  converfation  was  but  the  mere 
etiquette  of  a  perfon  that  had  been  ufed  to 
receive  vifitors.  When  driven  out  of  his 
walk,  nothing  could  be  more  ftupid  or  ig¬ 
norant,  nothing  more  dejected  or  forlorn. 
But,  we  have  a  compleat  hiftory  of  a  dwarfj 
very  accurately  related  by  Mr.  Daubenton, 
in  his  part  of  the  Hiftoire  Nature! ;  which  I 
will  here  take  leave  to  tranfiate. 

This  dwarf,  whofe  name  was  Baby,  was 
well  known,  having  fpent  the  greateit  part 
of  his  life  at  Lunenville,  in  the  palace  of 
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Staniflaus,  the  exiled  king  of  Poland.  He 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Plaifne,  in 
France,  in  the  year  1741.  His  father  and 
mother  were  peafants,  both  of  good  con- 
ftitutions,  and  inured  to  a  life  of  hufbandry 
and  labour.  Baby,  when  born,  weighed 
but  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  dimendons  of  his  body  at 
that  time ;  but  we  may  conje&ure  they 
were  very  fmall,  as  he  was  prefen  ted  on 
a  plate  to  be  baptized,  and  for  a  long 
time  lay  in  a  flipper.  His  mouth,  although 
proportioned  to  the  reft  of  his  body,  was 
not,  at  that  time,  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  nipple  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  be  fuckled  by  a  fhe-goat  that  was  in  the 
houfe  j  and  that  ferved  as  a  nurfe,  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  cries  wdth  a  kind  of  maternal 
fondnefs.  fie  began  to  articulate  fome 
words  when  eighteen  months  old  ;  and 
at  two  years  he  w7as  able  to  walk  alone. 
He  was  then  fitted  with  fhoes  that  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He  was 
attacked  wdth  feveral  acute  diforders  •  but 
the  finall-pox  wras  the  only  one  which 
left  any  marks  behind  it.  Until  he  wras 
fix  years  old,  he  eat  no  other  food  but 
pulfe,  potatoes,  and  bacon.  His  father  and 
mother  were,  from  their  poverty,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  affording  him  any  better  nourifh- 
ment  •  and  his  education  wras  little  better 

than 
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than  his  food,  being  bred  up  among  the 
rudics  of  the  place.  At  fix  years  old  he 
was  about  fifteen  inches  high  ;  and  his 
whole  body  weighed  about  thirteen  pounds. 
Notwithdanding  this,  he  was  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  handfome  •  his  health  was  good, 
but  his  underdanding  fcarce  paffed  the 
bounds  of  indind.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  king  of  Poland,  having  heard  of 
fuch  a  curioiity,  had  him  conveyed  to  Lu- 
nenville,  gave  him  the  name  of  Baby,  and 
kept  him  in  his  palace. 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard  con¬ 
dition  of  a  peafant,  to  enjoy  all  the  com- 
forts  and  the  conveniencies  of  life,  feemed 
to  receive  no  alteration  from  his  new  way 
of  living,  either  in  mind  or  perfon.  He 
preferved  the  goodnefs  of  his  conditution 
till  about  the  age  of  fixteen,  but  his  body 
feemed  to  encreafe  very  flowly  during  the 
whole  time  5  and  his  dupidity  was  fuch, 
that  all  indrudions  were  lod  in  improving 
his  underdanding.  He  could  never  be 
brought  to  have  any  fenfe  of  religion,  nor 
even  to  fhew  the  lead  figns  of  a  reafoning 
faculty.  They  .attempted  to  teach  him 
dancing  and  mufic,  but  in  vain  5  he  never 
could  make  any  thing  of  mufic ;  and  as 
for  dancing,  although  he  beat  time  tole- 
rably  exad,  yet  he  could  never  remember 
the  figure,  but  while  his  dancing-mader 

dood 
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matter  flood  by  to  dired  his  motions.  Not- 
withflanding  a  mind  thus  deftitute  of  un¬ 
der  Hand  mg,  was  not  without  its  paflions, 
anger  and  jealoufy  harrafled  it  at  times;  nor 
was  he  without  dettres  of  another  nature. 

At  the  age  of  iixteen,  Baby  was  tw^enty- 
nine  inches  tall ;  at  this  he  retted  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  thus  arrived  at  his  acme,  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  puberty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  old 
age,  came  faft  upon  him.  From  being 
very  beautiful,  the  poor  little  creature  now 
became  quite  deformed  ;  his  ftrength  quite 
forfook  him  ;  his  back  bone  began  to  bend ; 
his  head  hung  forward  ;  his  legs  grew 
weak ;  one  of  his  fhoulders  turned  awry  ; 
and  his  nofe  grew  diiproportionably  large. 
With  his  ftrength,  his  natural  fpirits  alfo 
forfook  him  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty,  he  was  grown  feeble,  decrepid,  and 
marked  with  the  ftrongeft  imprefllons  of  old 
age.  It  had  been  before  remarked  by  fome, 
that  he  would  die  of  old  age  before  he  arrived 
at  thirty  ;  and,  in  fad,  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-two,  he  could  fcarcely  walk  an 
hundred  paces,  being  worn  with  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  years,  and  bent  under  the 
burthen  of  protraded  life.  In  this  year 
he  died  ;  a  cold,  attended  with  a  flight 
fever,  threw  him  into  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
which  had  a  few  momentary  intervals  ; 
Vol.  II.  S  but 
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but  he  could  fcarce  be  brought  to  fpeak. 
However,  it  is  alTerted,  that  in  the  five  laft 
days  of  his  life,  he  ffiewed  a  clearer  under- 
handing,  than  in  the  times  of  bed  health  : 
but  at  length  he  died,  after  enduring  great 
agonies,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his 
age. 

Oppofite  to  this  accidental  diminution  of 
the  human  race,  is  that  of  its  extraordinary 
magnitude.  Concerning  the  reality  of  a 
nation  of  Giants,  there  have  been  many 
difputes  among  the  learned.  Some  have 
affirmed  the  probability  of  fuch  a  race  ; 
and  others,  as  warmly  have  denied  the 
poffibility  of  their  exidence.  But  it  is  not 
from  any  fpeculative  reafonings,  upon  a 
fubjed  of  this  kind,  that  information  is  to 
be  obtained  ;  it  is  not  from  the  difputes  of 
the  fcholar,  but  the  labours  of  the  enter- 
prizing,  that  we  are  to  be  intruded  in  this 
enquiry.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd,  than  what  fome  learned  men  have 
advanced  upon  this  fubjed.  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely,  fays  Grew,  that  there  ffiould  either 
be  dwarfs  or  giants ;  or  if  fuch,  they  cannot 
be  fitted  for  the  ufual  enjoyment  of  life  and 
reafon.  Had  man  been  bom  a  dwarf,  he 
could  fcarce  have  been  a  reafonable  crea¬ 
ture;  for  to  that  end,  he  mud  have  a  jolt 
head,  and  then  he  would  not  have  body 
and  blood  enough  to  fupply  his  brain  with 
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fpirits  :  or  if  he  had  a  fmall  head,  proporti¬ 
onable  to  his  body,  there  would  not  be  brain 
enough  for  conducing  life.  But  it  is  ftill 
worfe  with  giants  ;  and  there  could  never 
have  been  a  nation  of  fuch,  for  there  would 
not  be  food  enough  found  in  any  country  to 
fuftain  them  ;  or  if  there  were  beads  fuffi- 
cient  for  this  purpofe,  there  would  not  be 
grafs  enough  for  their  maintenance.  But 
what  is  ftill  more,  add  others,  giants  could 
never  be  able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  their 
own  bodies ;  fince  a  man  of  ten  feet  high, 
muft  be  eight  times  as  heavy  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  flat u re  ;  whereas,  he  has  but  twice 
the  ftz^e  of  mufcles  to  fupport  fuch  a  bur¬ 
then  :  and,  confequently,  would  be  over¬ 
loaded  with  the  weight  of  his  own  body. 
Such  are  the  theories  upon  this  fubjed  •  and 
they  require  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  ex¬ 
perience  proves  them  both  to  be  falfe  : 
dwarfs  are  found  capable  of  life  and  reafon  ; 
and  giants  are  feen  to  carry  their  own  bo¬ 
dies.  We  have  feveral  accounts  from  ma¬ 
riners,  that  a  nation  of  giants  actually  ex- 
ifts }  and  mere  fpeculation  fhould  never  in¬ 
duce  us  to  doubt  their  veracity. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  was  the  firft  who 
difcovered  this  race  of  people  along  the 
coaft,  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America.  Magellan  was  a  Portuguefe,  of 
noble  extradign,  who  having  long  behaved 
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with  great  bravery,  under  Albukerk,  the 
conqueror  of  India,  he  was  treated  with 
negledt  by  the  court,  upon  his  return. 
Applying,  therefore,  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  five 
fhips,  to  take  and  fubdue  the  Molucca 
iflands  ;  upon  one  of  which  he  was  flain. 
It  was  in  his  voyage  thither,  that  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  winter  in  St.  Julian's  Bay,  an 
American  harbour,  forty-nine  degrees  fouth 
of  the  line.  In  this  defolate  region,  where 
nothing  were  feen  but  objects  of  terror, 
where  neither  trees  nor  verdure  dreft  the 
face  of  the  country,  they  remained  for  fome 
months  without  feeing  any  human  creature. 
They  had  judged  the  country  to  be  utterly 
uninhabitable ;  when  one  day,  they  faw 
approaching,  as  if  he  had  been  dropt  from 
the  clouds,  a  man  of  enormous  ftature, 
dancing  and  tinging,  and  putting  dull  upon 
his  head,  as  they  fuppofed,  in  token  of 
peace.  This  overture  for  friendship  was, 
by  Magellan’s  command,  quickly  anfwered 
by  the  reft  of  his  men ;  and  the  giant  ap¬ 
proaching,  teftified  every  mark  of  aftonifh- 
ment  and  furprize.  He  was  fo  tall,  that 
the  Spaniards  only  reached  his  w^aift ;  his 
face  was  broad,  his  colour  brown,  and 
painted  over  with  a  variety  of  tints  ;  each 
cheek  had  the  refemblance  of  an  heart 
drawn  upon  it;  his  hair  was  approaching 

to 
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to  whitenefs ;  he  was  cloathed  in  (kins,  and 
armed  with  a  bow.  Being  treated  with 
kindnefs,  and  difmilTed  with  fome  trifling 
prefents,  he  foon  returned,  with  many  more 
of  the  fame  flature ;  two  of  whom  the 
mariners  decoyed  on  fh ip-board  :  nothing 
could  be  more  gentle  than  they  were  in 
the  beginning  j  they  coniidered  the  fetters 
that  were  preparing  for  them,  as  ornaments, 
and  played  with  them,  like  children  with 
their  toys ;  but  when  they  found  for  what 
purpofe  they  were  intended,  they  inflantly 
exerted  their  amazing  ftrength,  and  broke 
them  in  pieces  with  a  very  eafy  effort. 
This  account,  with  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumftances,  has  been  confirmed  by  fucceed- 
mg  travellers  :  Herrera,  Sebald  Wert,  Oli¬ 
ver  Van  Noort,  and  James  le  Maire,  all 
correfpond  in  affirming  the  fad,  although 
they  differ  in  many  particulars  of  their  re- 
fpedive  defcriptions.  The  laft  voyager  we 
have  had,  that  has  feen  this  enormous  race, 
is  Commodore  Byron.  I  have  talked  with 
the  perfon  wrho  firft  gave  the  relation  of 
that  voyage,  and  who  was  the  carpenter 
of  the  Commodore’s  fhip  •  he  was  a  fcnfible, 
underftanding  man,  and  1  believe  extreme¬ 
ly  faithful.  By  him,  therefore,  I  was  af- 
fured,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  of  the 
truth  of  his  relation  j  and  this  account  has 
fince  been  confirmed  by  one  or  two  publi¬ 
cations  ; 
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cations ,  in  all  which,  the  particulars  are 
pretty  nearly  the  fame.  One  of  the  cir- 
cumifances  which  moft  puzzled  me  to  re¬ 
concile  to  probability,  was  that  of  the 
horfes,  on  which  they  are  defcribed  as  ri¬ 
ding  down  to  the  fhore.  We  know  the 
American  horfe  to  be  of  European  breed  ; 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  degenerated 
from  the  original.  I  was  at  a  lofs,  there¬ 
fore,  to  account  how  an  horfe  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  was  capable  of 
carrying  a  man  of  nine  feet ;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  animal  almoft  as  large  as  itfelf. 
But  the  wonder  will  ceafe,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  fo  fmall  a  beaft  as  an  afs,  will 
carry  a  man  of  ordinary  fize  tolerably  well; 
and  the  proportion  between  this,  and  the 
former  inftance,  is  tolerably  exadh  We 
can  no  longer,  therefore,  refufe  our  affent 
to  the  exiftence  of  this  gigantic  race  of 
mankind;  m  what  manner  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated,  or  under  what  regulations  they 
live,  is  a  fubjedt  •  that  remains  for  future 
invcftigation.  It  fhould  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  a  wandering  nation,  changing 
their  abode  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and 
fhiftinv  their  fituation,  for  the  convenience 
of  food,  climate,  or  pafture. 

This  race  of  giants  are  defcribed  as 
polieffed  of  great  ftrength  ;  and,  no  doubt, 

they 
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they  mull:  be  very  different  from  thofe  ac¬ 
cidental  giants  that  are  to  be  feen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe.  Stature  with  thefe, 
feems  rather  their  infirmity  than  their  pride; 
and  adds  to  their  burthen,  without  en- 

7  1 

creafing  their  ftrength.  Of  thofe  I  have 
feen,  the  generality  were  ill-formed  and 
unhealthful ;  weak  in  their  perfons,  or  in¬ 
capable  of  exerting  what  ftrength  they  were 
poffeffed  of  The  fame  defe&s  of  under- 
flanding  that  attended  thofe  of  fuppreffed 
ftature,  were  found  in  thofe  who  were  thus 
overgrown:  they  were  heavy,  phlegmatic, 
ftupid,  and  inclined  to  fadnefs.  Their  num¬ 
bers,  however,  are  but  few;  and  it  is  thus 
kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that  as  the 
middle  iiate  is  the  beft  fitted  for  happinefs. 
fo  the  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  greateft  variety. 

However,  mankind  feems  naturally  to 
have  a  refpedt  for  men  of  extraordinary 
ftature  ;  and  it  has  been  a  fuppofition  of 
long  ftanding,  that  our  anceftors  were  much 
taller,  as  well  as  much  more  beautiful  than 
we.  This  has  been,  indeed,  a  theme  of 
poetical  declamation  from  the  beginning; 
and  man  was  fcarce  formed,  when  he  began 
to  deplore  an  imaginary  decay.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  this  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
m  looking  up  to  antiquity  with  reverential 
wonder.  Having  been  accuftomed  to  com¬ 
pare 
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pare  the  wifdom  of  our  fathers,  with  our 
own  in  early  imbecility,  the  impreffion  of 
their  fuperiority  regains  when  they  no 
longer  exift,  and  when  we  ceafe  to  be  in« 
ferior.  Thus  the  men  of  every  age  confi- 
der  the  paft  as  wifer  than  the  prefen t-  and 
the  reverence  feems  to  accumulate  as  our 
imaginations  afcend.  For  this  reafon,  we 
allow  remote  antiquity  many  advantages, 
without  difputing  their  title  :  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  uncivilized  countries  repretent  them 
as  taller  and  ftronger  •  and  the  people  of  a 
more  poliffied  nation,  as  more  healthy  and 
.  more  wife.  Neverthelefs,  thefie  attributes 
feern  to  be  only  the  prejudices  of  inge¬ 
nious  minds,;  a  kind  of  gratitude,  which 
we  hope  in  turn  to  receive  from  pofterity. 
The  ordinary  ftature  of  men,  Mr.  Derham 
obferves,  is,  in  aLi  probability,  the  fame 
now  as  at  the  beginning.  The  oldeft.  mea- 
fure  we  have  of  the  human  figure,  is  in 
the  monument  of  Cheops,  in  the  firft  py-* 
ramid  of  Egypt.  This  mull  have  fubfifted 
many  hundred  years  before  the  times  of 
Homer,  who  is  the  firft  that  deplores  the 
decay.  This  monument,  however,  fcarce 
exceeds  the  meafure  of  our  ordinary  coffins: 
the  cavity  is  no  more  than  fix  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  deep  in  about  the  fame 
proportion.  Several  mummies  alfo,  of  a  very 
early  age,  are  found  to  be  only  of  the  or- 
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dinary  ftature  ;  and  fhew  that,  for  thefe 
three  thoufand  years  at  leaft,  men  have  not 
fufFered  the  leaft  diminution.  We  have 
many  corroborating  proofs  of  this,  in  the 
ancient  pieces  of  armour  which  are  dug  up 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  brafs 
helmet  dug  up  at  Medauro,  fits  one  of  our 
men,  and  yet  is  allowed  to  have  been  left 
there  at  the  overthrow  of  Afdrubal.  Some 
of  our  fineft  antique  ftatues,  which  we  learn 
from  Pliny,  and  others,  to  be  exadly  as 
big  as  the  life,  ftill  continue  to  this  day,  re¬ 
maining  monuments  of  the  fuperior  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  workmen  indeed,  but  not  of 
the  fuperiority  of  their  ftature.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  men  have  been,  in 
all  ages,  pretty  much  of  the  fame  fize  they 
are  at  prefent  ;  and  that  the  only  difference 
muft  have  been  accidental,  or  perhaps  na¬ 
tional. 

As  to  the  fuperior  beauty  of  our  anceftors, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  make  the  comparifon ; 
beauty  feems  a  very  uncertain  charm ;  and 
frequently  is  lefs  in  the  objedt,  than  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  Were  a  modern  lady’s 
face  formed  exa&ly  like  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dicis,  or  the  fleeping  veftal,  fhe  would  fcarce 
be  confidered  beautiful,  except  by  the  lovers 
of  antiquity,  w:hom,  of  all  her  admirers, 
perhaps,  fhe  would  be  leaft  defirous  of 
pleafiag.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  fomc 
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diforders  among  us  that  disfigure  the  fea¬ 
tures,  and  from  which  the  ancients  were 
exempt ;  but  it  is  equally  fo,  that  we  want 
fome  which  were  common  among  them, 
and  which  were  equally  deforming.  As 
for  their  intellectual  powers,  thefe  alfo 
were  probably  the  fame  as  ours  :  we  excel 
them  in  the  fciences,  which  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  an  hiftory  of  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  they  excel  us  in  the  poetic 
arts,  as  they  had  the  firft  rifling  of  all  the 
ftriking  images  of  Nature, 
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Of  Mummies,  Wax-Works,  &c. 

“  ]\  f 

1 v  1  A  N  is  *  not  content  with  the  ufual 
term  of  life,  but  he  is  willing  to  lengthen 
out  his  exigence  by  art ;  and  although  he 
cannot  prevent  death,  he  tries  to  obviate 
his  diffolution.  It  is  natural  to  attempt 
to  preferve  even  the  moft  trifling  relicks  of 
what  has  long  given  us  pleafure  5  nor  does 
the  mind  feparate  from  the  body,  without  a 
with,  that  even  the  v/retched  heap  of  dull 
it  leaves  behind,  may  yet  be  remembered. 
The  embalming,  praCtifed  in  various  na¬ 
tions,  probably  had  its  rife  in  this  fond 
defire  :  an  urn  filled  with  afhes,  among  the 
Romans,  ferved  as  a  pledge  of  continuing 
affection  ;  and  even  the  graffy  graves  in  our 
own  church-yards,  are  raifed  above  the  fur- 
face,  with  the  defire  that  the  body  below 
fhould  not  be  wholly  forgotten.  The  foul, 
ardent  after  eternity  for  itfelf,  is  willing  to 
procure,  even  for  the  body,  a  prolonged 
duration.” 

But  of  all  nations,  the  Egyptians  carried 

this  art  to  the  higheft  perfection  :  as  it  was 

a  prin- 

*  This  chapter  I  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  tranflated 
fr  r.  Mr.  Daubenton.  Whatever  is  added  from  others* 
is  marked  with  inverted  commas. 
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a  principle  of  their  religion,  to  fuppofe  the 
foul  continued  only  coeval  to  the  duration 
of  the  body,  they  tried  every  art  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  one,  by  preventing  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  other.  In  this  pra&ice  they 
were  exercifed  from  the  earlieft  ages  •  and 
the  mummies  they  have  embalmed  in  this 
manner,  continue  in  great  numbers  to  the 
prefent  day.  We  are  told,  in  Genefis, 
that  Jofeph  feeing  his  father  expire*  gave 
orders  to  his  phyficians  to  embalm  the  body, 
which  they  executed  in  the  compafs  of  forty 
days,  which  was  the  ufual  time  of  embalm¬ 
ing.  Herodotus  alfo,  the  moft  ancient  of 
the  prophane  hiftorians,  gives  us  a  copious 
detail  of  this  art,  as  it  was  pradtifed,  in  his 
time,  among  the  Egyptians.  There  are 
certain  men  among  them,  fays  he,  who 
pradtife  embalming  as  a  trade  ;  which  they 
perform  with  al!  expedition  poffible.  In  the 
firft  place,  they  draw  out  the  braia  through 
the  noftrils,  with  irons  adapted  to  this  pur-* 
pofe  •  and  in  proportion  as  they  evacuate  it 
in  this  manner,  they  fill  up  the  cavity  with 
aromatics  :  they  next  cut  open  the  belly, 
near  the  fides,  with  a  fharpened  ftone,  and 
take  out  the  entrails,  which  they  cleanfe, 
and  wafh  in  palm  oil  :  having  performed 
this  operation,  they  roll  them  in  aromatic 
powder,  fill  them  with  myrrh,  caffia,  and 
other  perfumes,  except  incenfe  •  and  re¬ 
place 
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place  them,  fewing  up  the  body  again. 
After  thefe  precautions,  they  fait  the  body 
with  nitre,  and  keep  it  in  the  falting-place 
for  feventy  days,  it  not  being  permitted 
to  preferve  it  fo  any  longer.  When  the 
feventy  days  are  accomplifhed,  and  the  body 
wafhed  once  more,  they  fwathe  it  in  bands 
made  of  linen,  which  have  been  dipt 
in  a  gum  the  Egyptians  ufe  inftead  of 
fait.  When  the  friends  have  taken  the  body, 
they  make  an  hollow  trough,  fomething  like 
the  fhape  of  a  man,  in  which  they  place  the 
body  ;  and  this  they  inclofe  in  a  box,  pre- 
ferving  the  whole  as  a  moft  precious  relick, 
placed  againft  the  wall.  Such  are  the  cere¬ 
monies  ufed  with  regard  to  the  rich  ;  as 
for  thofe  who  are  contented  with  an  humbler 
preparation,  they  treat  them  as  follows  : 
they  fill  a  fyringe  with  an  odoriferous  liquor 
extraded  from  the  cedar  tree,  and,  without 
making  any  incifion,  injed  it  up  the  body  of 
the  deceafed,  and  then  keep  it  in  nitre,  as 
long  as  in  the  former  cafe.  When  the  time 
is  expired,  they  evacuate  the  body  of  the 
cedar  liquor  which  had  been  injeded  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  effed  of  this  operation, 
that  the  liquor  diflolves  the  inteftines,  and 
brings  them  away  :  the  nitre  alfo,  ferves 
to  eat  away  the  flefh  and  leaves  only 
the  fkin  and  the  bones  remaining.  This 

done, 
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done,  the  body  is  returned  to  the  friends, 
and  the  embalmer  takes  no  farther  trouble 
about  it.  The  third  method  of  embalming 
thofe  of  the  meanefi:  condition,  is  merely 
by  purging  and  cleanfing  the  inteftines  by 
frequent  inje&ions,  and  preferving  the  body 
for  a  fimilar  term  in  nitre,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  reftored  to  the  relations. 

Diodorus  Siculus  alfo,  makes  mention  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  embalmings  are 
performed.  According  to  him,  there  were 
feveral  officers  appointed  for  this  purpofe  : 
the  firft  of  them,  who  was  called  the  fcribe, 
marked  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  left 
fide,  which  were  to  be  opened ;  the  cutter 
made  the  incifion;  and  one  of  thofe  that 
were  to  fait  it,  drew  out  all  the  bowels 
except  the  heart  and  the  kidnies ;  another 
wafhed  them  in  palm-wine,  and  odoriferous 
liquors  ;  afterwards,  they  anointed  for  above 
thirty  days,  with  cedar,  gum,  myrrh,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  other  perfumes.  Thefe  aro¬ 
matics  preferved  the  body  entire  for  a  long 
time,  and  gave  it  a  very  agreeable  odour. 
It  was  not  in  the  leaft  disfigured  by  this 
preparation  ;  after  which  it  was  returned 
to  the  relations,  who  kept  it  in  a  coffin, 
placed  upright  againft  the  wall. 

Moft  of  the  modern  writers  who  have 
treated  on  this  fubjed,  have  merely  repeated 

what 
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what  has  been  faid  by  Herodotus ;  and  if 
they  add  any  thing  of  their  own,  it  is 
but  merely  from  conjedure.  Dumont  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  aloes, 
bitumen,  and  cinnamon,  make  a  principal 
part  of  the  compofition  which  is  ufed  on 
this  occafion  :  he  adds,  that  after  embalm¬ 
ing,  the  body  is  put  into  a  coffin,  made  of 
the  fycamore-tree,  which  is  almoft  incor¬ 
ruptible.  Mr.  Grew  remarks,  that  in  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  preparation  was  fo  pe¬ 
netrating,  as  to  enter  into  the  very  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bones,  and  rendered  them  fo 
black,  that  they  feemed  to  have  been  burnt. 
From  this  he  is  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  a  cuftom  of  embalming 
their  dead,  by  boiling  them  in  a  kind  of 
liquid  preparation,  until  all  the  aqueous 
parts  of  the  body  were  exhaled  away5  and 
until  the  oily  or  gummy  matter  had  pe¬ 
netrated  throughout.  He  propofes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  a  method  of  macerating, 
and  afterwards  of  boiling  the  dead  body  in 
oil  of  walnut. 

I  am,  for  my  own  part,  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  feveral  ways  of  preferving  dead 
bodies  frpm  putrefa&ion  ;  and  that  this 
would  be  no  difficult  matter,  fince  different 
nations  have  all  fucceeded  in  the  attempt. 

We 
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We  have  an  example  of  this  kind  among 
the  Guanches,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  of  TenerifF.  Thofe  who  fur- 
vived  the  general  deftrudion  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered 
this  ifland,  informed  them,  that  the  art  of 
embalming  was  ftill  preferved  there;  and 
that  there  was  a  tribe  of  priefts  among  them, 
poflHFed  of  the  fecret,  which  they  kept  con¬ 
cealed  as  a  facred  myftery.  As  the  greateft 
part  of  the  nation  was  deftroyed,  the  Spani¬ 
ards  could  not  arrive  at  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  art  ;  they  only  found  out  a 
few  of  the  particulars.  Having  taken  out 
the  bowels,  they  wafhed  the  body  feveral 
times  in  a  lee,  made  of  the  dried  bark  of 
the  pine-tree,  warmed,  during  the  fummer, 
by  the  fun,  or  by  a  ftove  in  the  winter. 
They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  butter, 
or  the  fat  of  bears,  which  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  boiled  with  odoriferous  herbs,  fuch 
as  fage  and  lavender.  After  this  undion, 
they  fuffered  the  body  to  dry  ;  and  then 
repeated  the  operation,  as  often  as  it  was 
neceffary,  until  the  whole  fubftance  was 
impregnated  with  the  preparation.  When 
it  was  become  very  light,  it  was  then  a 
certain  fign  that  it  was  fit,  and  properly 
prepared.  They  then  rolled  it  up  in  the 
dried  fkins  of  goats;  which,  when  they  had  a 

mind 
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mind  to  fave  expence,  they  luffered  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  hair  (till  growing  upon  them. 
Purchas  allures  us,  that  he  has  feen  mum¬ 
mies  of  this  kind  in  London  ;  and  mentions 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  had  feen 
feveral  of  them  in  the  illand  of  Teneriff, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  two 
thoufand  years  old  ;  but  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  proofs  of  fuch  great  antiquity.  This 
people,  who  probably  came  firft  from  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  might  have  learned  this  art 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  there  was  a  traffic 
carried  on  from  thence  into  the  mod  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  Africa. 

Father  Acofta,  and  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega, 
make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Peruvians 
underftood  the  art  of  preferving  their  dead 
for  a  very  long  fpace  of  time.  They  affert 
their  having  feen  the  bodies  of  feveral 
Incas,  that  were  peife&ly  prefer  ved.  They 
ftill  preferved  their  hair,  and  their  eye¬ 
brows  ;  but.  they  had  eyes,  made  of  gold, 
put  in  the  places  of  thofe  taken  out.  They 
were  cloathed  in  their  ufual  habits,  and 
feated  in  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  their 
arms  placed  on  their  breads.  Garcilaffo 
touched  one  of  their  fingers,  and  found  it 
apparently  as  hard  as  wood  ;  and  the  whole 
body  was  not  heavy  enough  to  over-bur¬ 
then  a  weak  man,  who  fhould  attempt  to 
carry  it  away.  Acofta  prefumes,  that  thefe 
Vol.  II.  T  bodies 
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bodies  were  embalmed  with  a  bitumen,  of 
which  the  Indians  knew  the  properties. 
Garcilaffo,  however,  is  of  a  different  opH 
n ion,  as  he  faw  nothing  bituminous  about 
them  ;  but  he  confeffes,  that  he  did  not 
examine  them  very  particularly ;  and  he 
regrets  his  not  having  enquired  into  the 
methods  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  He  adds 
that,  being  a  Peruvian,  his  countrymen 
would  not  have  fcrupled  to  inform  him  of 
the  fecret,  if  they  really  had  it  fill  among 
them. 

Garcilaffo,  thus  being  ignorant  of  the 
fecret,  makes  ufe  of  fome  inductions,  to 
throw  light  upon  the  ihbjeCt  •  he  afferts, 
that  the  air  is  fb  dry  and  fo  cold  at  Cufco, 
that  fleffi  dries  there  like  WTood,  without 
corrupting:  and  he  is  of  opinion,.  that  they 
dried  the  body  in  fnow,  before  they  applied 
the  bitumen  :  he  adds,  that  in  the  times  of 
the  Incas,  they  ufualiy  dried  theflefh  which 
was  dedgned  for  the  ammunition  of  the 
army  •  and  that  when  they  had  loft  their 
humidity,  they  might  be  kept  without  fait, 
or  any  other  preparation. 

It  is  faid,  that  at  Spitsbergen,  which  lies 
within  the  artic  circle,  and,  confequently, 
in  the  coldeft  climate,  bodies  never  cor¬ 
rupt,  nor  fuffer  any  apparent  alteration, 
even  though  buried  for  thirty  years  :  no¬ 
thing  corrupts  or  putrifies  in  that  climate  ; 

the 
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the  wood  which  has  been  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  thole  houfes  where  the  train-oil  is  fe- 
parated,  appears  as  frdh  as  on  the  day  they 
were  firft  cut. 

If  exceffive  cold,  therefore,  be  thus  ca¬ 
pable  of  preferving  bodies  from  corruption, 
it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  a  great  degree  of 
drynefs,  produced  by  heat,  produces  the 
fame  effect.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
men  and  animals  that  are  buried  in  the 
fands  of  Arabia,  quickly  dry  up,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  prefervation  for  feveral  ages,  as  if 
they  had  been  a&ually  embalmed.  It  has 
often  happened,  that  whole  caravans  have 
perifhed  in  eroding  thofe  deferts,  either  by 
the  burning  winds  that  infeft  them,  or  by 
the  fands  wrhich  are  raifed  by  the  tempeft, 
and  overwhelm  every  creature  in  certain 
ruin.  The  bodies  of  thofe  perfons  are  pre- 
ferved  entire  ;  and  they  are  often  found  in 
this  condition  by  fame  accidental  paffenger. 
Many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
make  mention  of  fuch  mummies  as  thefe  ; 
and  Shaw  fays,  that  he  has  been  affured, 
that  numbers  of  men,  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals,  have  been  thus  preferved,  for  times 
immemorial,  in  the  burning  fands  of  Saibah, 
which  is  a  place,  he  fuppofes,  fituate  be¬ 
tween  Rafem  and  Egypt. 

The  corruption  of  dead  bodies,  being  en¬ 
tirely  caufed  by  the  fermentation  of  the 

T  2  humours, 
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humours,  whatever  is  capable  of  hindering 
or  retarding  this  fermentation,  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  prefer vation.  Both  heat  and 
cold,  though  fo  contrary  in  themfelves,  pro¬ 
duce  fimilar  effe&s  in  this  particular,  by 
drying  up  the  humours.  The  cold  in  con- 
denting  and  thickening  them,  and  the  heat 
in  evaporating  them  before  they  have  time 
to  ad  upon  the  folids.  But  it  is  neceffary 
that  thefe  extremes  fhould  be  conftant  •  for 
if  they  fucceed  each  other  fo  as  that  cold 
fhall  follow  heat,  or  drynefs  humidity,  it 
muft  then  neceifarily  happen,  that  corrup¬ 
tion  muQ  enfue.  However,  in  temperate 
climates,  there  are  natural  caufes  capable  of 
preferving  dead  bodies  ;  among  which  we 
may  reckon  the  qualities  of  the  earth  in 
which  they  are  buried.  If  the  earth  be 
drying  and  afiringcnt,  it  will  imbibe  the 
humidity  of  the  body  ;  and  it  may  be  pro¬ 
bably  for  this  reafon  that  the  bodies  buried 
in  the  monaftery  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
Thouloufe,  do  not  putrify,  but  dry  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  one  may  lift  them  up  by  one 
arm. 

The  gums,  refins,  and  bitumens,  with 
which  dead  bodies  are  embalmed,  keep 
off  the  impreffions  which  they  would 
elfe  receive  from  the  alteration  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  and  flill  more, 

if 
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if  a  body  thus  prepared  be  placed  in  a 
dry  or  burning  fand,  the  moft  powerful 
means  will  be  united  for  its  prefervation. 
We  are  not  to  be  furprized,  therefore,  at 
what  we  are  told  by  Chardin,  of  the  county 
of  Chorofan,  in  Perfia.  The  bodies  which 
have  been  previoufly  embalmed,  and  buried 
in  the  fands  of  that  country,  as  he  aftures  us, 
are  found  to  petrify,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  become  extremely  hard,  and  are  preferv- 
ed  for  feveral  ages.  It  is  afferted  that  fome 
of  them  have  continued  for  a  thou  fand 
years. 

The  Egyptians,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  fwathed  the  body  with  linen  bands, 
and  enclofed  it  in  a  coffin  ;  however,  it  is 
probable  that,  with  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  would  not  have  continued  till  now,  if 
the  tombs,  or  pits,  in  which  they  were 
placed,  had  not  been  dug  in  a  dry  chalky 
foil,  which  was  not  fufccptible  of  humidity; 
and  which  was,  befides,  covered  over  with 
a  dry  fand  of  feveral  feet  thicknefs. 

The  lepulchres  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  fubftft  to  this  day.  Moft  travellers 
who  have  been  in  Egypt,  have  deferibed 
thofe  of  ancient  mummies,  and  have  feen 
the  mummies  interred  there.  Thefe  ca¬ 
tacombs  are  within  two  leagues  of  the 
ruins  of  this  city,  nine  leagues  from  Grand 

Cairo, 
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Cairo,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Zaccara.  They  extend  from  thence 
to  the  Pyramids  of  Pharaoh,  which  are  about 
eight  miles  diftant.  Thefe  fepulchres  lie 
in  a  field,  covered  with  a  fine  running  fand, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The  country  is  dry 
and  hilly ;  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  is 
choaked  up  with  fand  •  there  are  many 
open,  but  feveral  more  that  are  ftill  con¬ 
cealed,  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  village  have  no  other  commerce,  or  me¬ 
thod  of  fubfifting,  but  by  feeking  out  mum¬ 
mies,  and  felling  them  to  fuch  ftrangers  as 
happen  to  be  at  Grand  Cairo.  u  This 
commerce,  fome  years  ago,  was  not  only  a 
very  common,  but  a  very  gainful  one.  A 
complete  mummy  was  often  fold  for  twenty 
pounds  :  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  it 
was  bought  at  fuch  an  high  price  from  a 
mere  paffion  for  antiquity  ;  there  were 
much  more  powerful  motives  for  this  traffic. 
Mummy  at  that  time  made  a  confiderable 
article  in  medicine  •  and  a  thoufand  imagi¬ 
nary  virtues  were  afcribed  to  it,  for  the  cure 
of  mofl  diforders,  particularly  of  the  paralytic 
kind.  There  was  no  ffiop,  therefore,  without 
mummy  in  it  ;  and  no  phyfician  thought 
he  had  properly  treated  his  patient,  without 
adding  this  to  his  prefcription.  Induced 
by  the  general  repute*  in  which  this  fup¬ 
pofed 
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pofed  drug  was  at  that  time,  feveral  Jews, 
both  of  Italy  and  France,  found  out  the  art 
of  imitating  mummy  fo  exadlly,  that  they, 
for  a  long  time,  deceived  all  Europe.  This 
they  did  by  drying  dead  bodies  in  ovens, 
after  having  prepared  them  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  bitumen.  Still,  however,  the 
requefl  for  mummies  continued,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  cures  were  daily  aferibed  to  them.  At 
length  Fattens  wrpte  a  treatifeon  their  total 
iiiefficaey  in  phyfic  ;  and  {hewed  (heir  abufe 
in  loading  the  ftomach,  to  the  exclufion 
of  more  efficacious  medicines.  From  that 
time,  therefore,  their  reputation  began  to 
decline  ;  the  Jews  difeontinued  their  coun¬ 
terfeits,  and  the  trade  returned  entire  to 
the  Egyptians,  when  it  wras  of  no  longer 
value.  The  induftrv  of  feeking  after  mum- 
mies  is  now*  totally  relaxed,  their  price  mere¬ 
ly  arbitrary,  and  juft  what  the  curious  are 
willing  to  give.” 

In  feeking  for  mummies,  they  firft  clear 
aw’ay  the  land,  which  they  may  do  for 
weeks  together,  wbthout  finding  what  they 
want.  Upon  coming  to  a  little  fquare  open¬ 
ing,  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  they 
defeend  into  it,  by  holes  for  the  feet,  placed 
at  proper  intervals  ;  and  there  they  are  fure 
of  finding  what  they  feek  for.  Thefe  caves, 
or  wTells,  as  they  call  them  there,  are  hollow¬ 
ed 
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ed  out  of  a  white  free-ftone,  which  is  found 
in  all  this  country,  a  few  feet  below  the 
covering  of  fand.  When  one  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  thefe,  which  are  fometimes  forty- 
feet  below  the  furface,  there  are  feveral 
fquare  openings,  on  each  fide,  into  paflages 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  thefe  lead  to 
chambers  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  fquare. 
Thefe  are  all  hewn  out  into  the  rock  ;  and 
in  each  of  the  catacombs  are  to  be  found 
feveral  of  thefe  apartments,  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  extend  a  great  way 
under  ground,  fo  as  to  be  under  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  in  a  manner  to  undermine 
its  environs. 

In  fome  of  the  chambers,  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  ;  in 
others,  the  mummies  are  found  in  tombs, 
round  the  apartment  hollowed  out  in  the 
rock.  Thefe  tombs  are  upright,  and  cut  in¬ 
to  the  fhape  of  a  man,  with  his  arms  ftretch- 
ed  out.  There  are  ftill  others  found,  and 
thefe  in  the  greateft  number,  in  wooden 
coffins,  or  in  cloths  covered  with  bitumen. 
Thefe  coffins,  or  wrappers,  are  all  over 
covered  with  a  variety  of  ornaments. There  are 
fome  of  them  painted,  and  are  adorned  with 
figures,  fuch  as  that  of  death,  and  the  leaden 
feals,  on  which  feveral  chara&ers  are  en¬ 
graven.  Some  of  thefe  coffins  are  carved 

into 
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into  the  human  fhape  ^  but  the  head  alone 
is  diftinguiflhable  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  all 
of  a  piece,  and  terminated  by  a  pedeftal, 
while  there  are  fome  with  their  arms  hang¬ 
ing  down  ;  and  it  is  by  thefe  marks  that  the 
bodies  of  perfons  of  rank  are  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  the  meaner  order.  Thefe  are 
generally  found  lying  on  the  floor,  without 
any  profufion  of  ornaments  ;  and  in  fome 
chambers  the  mummies  are  found  indifcri- 
minately  piled  upon  each  other,  and  buried 
in  the  fand. 

Many  mummies  are  found  lying  on  their 
backs  ;  their  heads  turned  to  the  north,  and 
the  hands  placed  on  the  belly.  The  bands 
of  linen,  with  which  thefe  are  fwathed,  are 
found  to  be  more  than  a  thoufand  yards 
long  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the  number  of 
circumvolutions  they  make  about  the  body 
muft  have  been  amazing.  Thefe  were  per¬ 
formed  by  beginning  at  the  head,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  feet  ;  but  they  contrived  it  fo  as 
to  avoid  covering  the  face.  However,  when 
the  face  is  entirely  uncovered,  it  moulders 
into  duft  immediately  upon  the  admiftion  of 
the  air.  When,  therefore,  it  is  preferved 
entire,  a  flight  covering  of  cloth  is  fo  difpo- 
fed  over  it,  as  that  the  fhape  of  the  eye,  the 
nofe,  and  the  mouth,  are  feen  under  it. 
Some  mummies  have  been  found  with  a 

long 
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long  beard,  and  hair  that  reached  down  to 
the  mid-leg,  nails  of  a  fur  prizing  length, 
and  fome  gilt,  or  at  leaf!:  painted  of  a  gold 
colour.  Some  are  found  with  bands  upon 
the  breaft,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  in 
gold,  fiiver,  or  in  green  ;  and  fome  with 
tutelary  idols,  and  other  figures  of  jafper, 
within  their  body.  A  piece  of  gold,  alfo, 
has  often  been  found  under  their  tongues, 
of  about  two  piftoles  value  ;  and,  for  this 
reafon,  the  Arabians  fpoil  all  the  mummies 
they  meet  with,  in  order  to  get  at  the  gold. 

But,  although  art,  or  accident,  has  thus 
been  found  to  preferve  dead  bodies  entire, 
it  muft  by  no  means  be  fuppofed  that  it  is 
capable  of  preferving  the  exad  form  and 
lineaments  of  the  deceafed  perfon.  Thole 
bodies  which  are  found  dried  away  in  the 
Defarts,  or  in  fome  particular  church-yard*, 
are  totally  deformed,  and  fcarce  any  linea¬ 
ments  remain  of  their  external  ftru&ure. 
Nor  are  the  mummies  preferved  by  embalm¬ 
ing,  in  a  better  condition.  The  flefh  is 
dried  away,  hardened,  and  hidden  under  a 
variety  of  bandages ;  the  bowels,  as  we 
have  feen,  are  totally  removed  ;  and  from 
hence,  in  the  moft  per  fed  of  them,  we  fee 
only  a  fhapelef?  mafs  of  Ikin  difcoloured  •  and 
even  the  features  fcarce  diftinguifhahle.  The 
art  is,  therefore,  an  effort  rather  of  preferving 
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the  fubftance  than  the  likenefs  of  the  de- 
ceafed  ;  and  has,  confequently,  not  been 
brought  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  perfe&ion. 
It  appears  from  a  mummy,  not  long  fince 
dug  up  in  France,  that  the  art  of  embalm¬ 
ing  was  more  completely  underftood  in  the 
weftern  world  than  even  in  Egypt  itfelf. 
This  mummy,  which  was  dug  up  at  Au¬ 
vergne,  was  an  amazing  inftance  of  their 
/kill,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  curious  re- 
liques  in  the  art  of  prefervation.  As  fome 
peafants,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  were 
digging  in  a  field  near  Rion,  within  about 
twenty-fix  paces  of  the  highway,  between 
that  and  the  river  Artier,  they  difcovered 
a  tomb,  that  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
beneath  the  furface.  It  was  compofed  only 
of  two  (tones  ;  one  of  which  formed  the 
body  of  the  fepulchre,  and  the  other  the 
cover.  This  tomb  wras  of  freeftone  $  feven 
feet  and  a  half  long,  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  and  about  three  feet  high.  It  was  of 
rude  workmanfhip ;  the  cover  had  been 
polifhed,  but  was  without  figure  or  infcrip- 
tion  :  within  this  tomb  was  placed  a  leaden 
coffin,  four  feet  feven  inches  long,  fourteen 
inches  broad,  and  fifteen  high.  It  was  not 
made  coffin  fafhion,  but  oblong,  like  a  box, 
equally  broad  at  both  ends,  and  covered  with 
a  lid  that  fitted  on  like  a  fnuff-box,  without 
an  hinge.  This  cover  had  two  holes  in  it, 
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each  of  about  two  inches  long,  and  very  nar¬ 
row,  filled  with  a  fubftance  refembling  butter; 
but  for  what  purpofe  intended  remains  un¬ 
known.  Within  this  coffin  was  a  mummy, 
in  the  higheft  and  moft  perfed  prefervation. 
The  internal  fides  of  the  coffin  were  filled 
with  an  aromatic  fubftance,  mingled  with 
clay.  Round  the  mummy  was  wrapped  a 
coarfe  cloth,  in  form  of  a  napkin;  under  this 
were  two  fhirts,  or  fhrouds,  of  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  texture;  beneath  thefe  a  bandage, 
which  covered  all  parts  of  the  body,  like  an 
infant  in  fwadling  cloaths  ;  ftill,  under  this 
general  bandage  there  was  another,  which 
went  particularly  round  the  extremities,  the 
hands  and  the  legs.  The  head  was  covered 
with  two  caps ;  the  feet  and  hands  were 
without  any  particular  bandages  ;  and  the 
whole  body  was  covered  with  an  aromatic 
fubftance,  an  inch  thick.  When  thefe  were 
removed,  and  the  body  expofed  naked  to 
view,  nothing  could  be  more  aftonifhing 
than  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  and  the 
exa£i  refemblance  it  bore  to  a  body  that  had 
but  juft  been  dead  a  day  or  two  before.  It 
appeared  well  proportioned,  except  that  the 
head  was  rather  large,  and  the  feet  fmall. 
The  fkin  had  all  the  pliancy  and  colour  of 
a  body  lately  dead  ;  the  vifage,  however, 
was  of  a  brownifh  hue.  The  belly  yielded 
to  the  touch  ;  all  the  joints  were  flexible, 

except 
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except  thofe  of  the  legs  and  feet;  the  fingers 
ftretched  forth  of  themfelves  when  bent  in¬ 
wards.  The  nails  dill  continued  perfect  ; 
and  all  the  marks  of  the  joints,  both  in  the 
fingers,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  remained  perfectly  vifible. 
The  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  were  foft 
and  pliant;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of 
the  fkull  preferved  their  rigidity  ;  the  hair, 
which  only  covered  the  back  of  the  head, 
was  of  a  chefnut  colour,  and  about  two 
inches  long.  The  pericranium  at  top  was 
feparated  from  the  fkull,  by  an  incifion,  in 
order  to  open  that  for  the  introducing  proper 
aromatics  in  the  place  of  the  brain,  where 
they  were  found  mixed  with  clay.  The 
teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears,  were  all 
preferved  in  perfedt  form.  The  interlines 
were  not  taken  out  of  the  body,  but  remained 
pliant  and  entire,  as  in  a  frefh  fubjedf ;  and 
the  bread  was  made  to  rife  and  fall  like  a  pair 

M 

of  bellows.  The  embalming  preparation  had 
a  very  ftrong  and  pungent  fmell,  which  the 
body  preferved  for  more  than  a  month  after 
it  was  expofed  to  the  air.  This  odour  was 
perceived  wherever  the  mummy  was  laid ; 
although  it  remained  there  but  a  very  fhort 
time,  it  was  even  pretended  that  the  pea- 
fants  or  the  neighbouring  villages  were  in¬ 
commoded  by  it.  if  one  touched  either  the 
mummy,  or  any  part  of  the  preparation,  the 

hands 
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hands  fmelt  of  it  for  feveral  hours  after,  al¬ 
though  walked  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  vinegar.  This  mummy,  having  remained 
expofed  for  fome  months  to  the  curiofity  of 
the  public,  began  to  fuffer  fome  mutilations. 
A  part  of  the  fkin  of  the  forehead  was  cut 
off  *  all  its  teeth  were  drawn  out,  and  fome 
attempts  were  made  to  pull  away  the  tongue. 
It  was,  therefore,  put  into  a  glafs-cafe,  and 
fhortly  after  tranfmitted  to  the  king  of 
France’s  cabinet,  at  Paris. 

There  are  many  reafons  to  believe  this  to 
be  the  body  of  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  dif- 
tindion  $  however,  no  marks  remain  to  allure 
us  either  of  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  or  the 
time  of  his  deceafe.  There  only  are  to  be 
feen  fome  irregular  figures  on  the  coffin  *  one 
of  which  reprefents  a  kind  of  liar.  There 
were  alfo  fome  lingular  charaders  upon  the 
bandages,  which  were  totally  defaced  by  thofe 
who  had  torn  them  away.  However,  it  Ihould 
feem  that  it  had  remained  for  feveral  ages  in 
this  Hate,  lince  the  firlt  years  immediately 
fucceeding  the  interment,  are  ufually  thofe, 
in  which  the  body  is  moll  liable  to  decay.  It 
appears  alfo  to  be  amuch  more  perfed  method 
of  embalming  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  j  as 
in  this  the  flefh  continues  with  its  natural 
elallicity  and  colour,  the  bowels  remain  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  joints  have  ^lmolt  the  pliancy 
which  they  had  when  the  perfon  was  alive. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  a  much 
lefs  tedious  preparation  than  that  ufed  by 
the  Egyptians  would  have  fufficed  to  keep 
the  body  from  putrefaction  ;  and  that  an  in¬ 
jection  of  petreoleum  inwardly,  and  a  layer  of 
afphaltum  without,  would  have  fufficed  to 
have  made  a  mummy  •  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Auvergne,  where  this  was  found,  affords- 
thefe  two  fubttances  in  fufficient  plenty.  This 
art,  therefore,  might  be  brought  to  greater 
perfection  than  it  has  arrived  at  hitherto,  were 
the  art  worth  preferving.  But  mankind  have 
long  fince  grown  wifer  in  this  refped  ;  and 
are  contented  no  longer  to  keep  by  them  a 
deformed  carcafs,  which,  inflead  of  aiding 
their  magnificence,  muft  only  ferve  to  mor¬ 
tify  their  pride. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Of  Animals. 

Leaving  man,  we  now  defcend  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  animated  nature,  and  prepare 
to  examine  the  life,  manners,  and  characters 
of  thefe  our  humble  partners  in  the  creation. 
But,  in  fuch  a  wonderful  variety  as  is  diffufed 
around  us,  where  fhall  we  begin?  The 
number  of  beings  endued  with  life  as  well 
as  we,  feems,  at  firft  view,  infinite.  Not 
only  the  foreft,  the  waters,  the  air,  teems 
with  animals  of  various  kinds  j  but  almoft 
every  vegetable,  every  leaf,  has  millions  of 
minute  inhabitants,  each  of  which  fill  up  the 
circle  of  its  allotted  life,  and  fome  of  which 
are  found  objeCts  of  the  greateft  curiofity. 
In  this  feeming  exuberance  of  animals,  it  is 
natural  enough  for  ignorance  to  lie  down 
in  hopelefs  uncertainty,  and  to  declare  what 
requires  labour  to  particularize  to  be  utterly 
infcrutable.  It  is  otherwife  however  with 
the  aCtive  and  fearching  mind  *,  no  way  in- 
timidated  with  the  immenfe  variety,  it  be¬ 
gins  the  talk  of  numbering,  grouping  and 
claffing  all  the  various  kinds  that  fall  within 
its  notice  ^  finds  every  day  new  relations 

between 
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the  feveral  parts  of  the  creation,  acquires 
the  art  of  confidering  feveral  at  a  time 
under  one  point  of  view  ;  and,  at  laid,  be¬ 
gins  to  find  that  the  variety  is  neither  fo 
great  nor  fo  inferutabie  as  was  at  firft 
imagined.  As  in  a  clear  night,  the  number 
of  the  liars  feems  infinite  ;  yet,  if  we  fedu- 
loully  attend  to  each  in  its  place,  and  re¬ 
gularly  clafs  them,  they  will  foon  be  found 
to  diminilh,  and  come  within  a  very  fcanty 
computation. 

Method,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  helps  in  natural  hiltory,  and  without 
it  very  little  progrefs  can  be  made  in  this 
fcience.  It  is  by  that  alone  we  can  hope  to 
difiipate  that  glare,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it, 
that  arifes  from  a  multiplicity  of  obje&s  at 
once  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  view.  It 
is  method  that  fixes  the  attention  to  one 
point,  and  leads  it,  by  flow  and  certain  de¬ 
grees,  to  leave  no  part  of  nature  unobferved. 

All  naturalills,  therefore,  have  been  verv 
careful  in  adopting  fome  method  of  claffing 
or  grouping  the  feveral  parts  of  nature  ; 
and  fome  have  written  books  of  natural  hif- 
tory  with  no  other  view.  Thefe  methodical 
divifions  fome  have  treated  with  contempt 
not  confidering  that  books,  in  general,  are 
Von.  II.  U  written 
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written  with  oppofite  views :  fome  to  be 
read,  and  fome  only  to  be  occasionally  con- 
fulted.  The  methodifts,  in  natural  hiftory, 
feem  to  be  content  with  the  latter  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  have  facrificed  to  order  alone,  all 
the  delights  of  the  fubjed,  all  the  arts  of 
heightening,  awakening,  or  continuing  cu- 
riofity.  But  they  certainly  have  the  fame 
ufe  in  fcienee  that  a  dictionary  has  in  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  a 
dictionary  we  proceed  from  the  name  to  the 
definition ;  in  a  fyftem  of  natural  hiftory, 
we  proceed  from  the  definition  to  find  out 
the  thing.  Without  the  aid  of  fyftem,  nature 
rnuft  ftill  have  lain  undiftinguifhed,  like 
furniture  in  a  lumber-room  ^  every  thing 
we  wiftrfor  is  there,  indeed  •  but  we  know 
not  where  to  find  it.  If,  for  inftance,  in  a 
morning  excurfion,  I  find  a  plant,  or  an 
in  fed,  the  name  of  which  I  defire  to  learn ; 
or,  perhaps,  am  curious  to  know  whether 
already  known  ;  in  this  enquiry  I  can  ex¬ 
pect  information  only  from  one  of  thefe 
fy Items,  which,  being  couched  in  a  metho¬ 
dical  form,  quickly  di-reds  me  to  what  I 
feek  for.  Thus  we  will  fuppofe  that  our 
enquirer  has  met  with  a  fpider,  and  that 
he  has  never  feen  fuch  an  infect  before.  He 
is  taught  by  the  writer  of  a  fyftem  *  to 
examine  whether  it  has  wings,  and  he  finds 

that 
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that  it  has  none.  He,  therefore,  is  to  look 
for  it  among  the  winglefs  infeds,  or  the 
Aptera,  as  he  calls  them  ;  he  then  is  to  fee 
whether  the  head  and  bread:  make  one  part 
of  the  body,  or  are  difunited  :  he  finds  they 
make  one:  he  is  then  to  reckon  the  number 
of  feet  and  eyes,  and  he  finds  that  it  has  eight 
of  each.  The  infed,  therefore,  mud  be 
either  a  fcorpion  or  a  fpider  ;  but  he  laitly 
examines  its  feelers,  which  he  finds  clavated, 
or  clubbed  ;  and,  by  all  thefe  marks,  he  at 
laft  difcovers  it  to  be  a  fpider.  Of  fpiders, 
there  are  forty-feven  forts ;  and,  by  reading 
the  defcription  of  each,  the  enquirer  will 
learn  the  name  of  that  which  he  defires 
to  know.  With  the  name  of  the  infeed, 
he  is  alfo  direded  to  thole  authors  that  have 
given  any  account  of  it,  and  the  page 
where  that  account  is  to  be  found  ;  by  this 
means  he  may  know  at  once  what  has  been 
faid  of  that  animal  by  others,  and  what 
there  is  of  novelty  in  the  refult  of  his  own 
refearches. 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  will  appear, 
how  ufeful  thofc  fyftems  in  natural  hifiory 
are  to  the  enquirer  *  but,  having  given 
them  all  their  merit,  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  obferve,  that  they  have  in  general 
been  very  much  abufed.  Their  authors,  in 
general,  feem  to  think  that  they  are  mi¬ 
ll  2  provers 
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provers  of  natural  hiftory,  when  in  reality 
they  are  but  guides  •  they  feem  to  boaft 
that  they  are  adding  to  our  knowledge, 
while  they  are  only  arranging  it.  Thefe 
authors  alfo,  feem  to  think  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  their  works  and  fyftems,  is  the  belt 
method  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  nature  ; 
but,  fetting  afide  the  impoflibility  of  get¬ 
ting  through  the  whole  volumes  of  a  dry 
long  catalogue,  the  multiplicity  of  whofe 
contents  is  too  great  for  even  the  ftrongeft 
memory ;  fuch  works  rather  tell  us  the 
names  than  the  hiftory  of  the  creature  we 
defire  to  enquire  after.  In  thefe  dreary 
pages,  every  infed,  or  plant,  that  has  a 
name,  makes  as  diftinguifhed  a  figure  as 
the  moft  wonderful,  or  the  moft  ufeful. 
The  true  end  of  ftudying  nature  is  to  make 
a  juft  feledion,  to  find  thofe  parts  of  it 
that  moft  conduce  to  our  pleafure  or  con¬ 
venience,  and  to  leave  the  reft  in  greater 
n  eg  led.  But  thefe  fyftems,  employing  the 
fame  degree  of  attention  upon  all,  give  us 
no  opportunities  of  knowing  which  moft 
deferves  attention  ;  and  he  who  has  gained 
his  knowledge  from  fuch  fyftems  only,  has 
his  memory  crouded  with  a  number  of 
trifling,  or  minute  particulars,  which,  it 
fhould  be  his  bufinefs  and  his  labour  to 
forget.  Thefe  books,  as  was  faid  before, 
are  ufeful  to  be  confulted,  but  they  are 
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very  unneceffary  to  be  read ;  no  enquirer 
in  nature  fhould  be  without  one  of  them; 
and  without  any  doubt  Linnaeus  deferves 
the  preference. 

One  fault  more,  in  almoft  all  thefe  fyf- 
tematic  writers,  and  that  which  leads  me 
to  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  chapter,  is, 
that  feeing  the  neceflity  of  methodical  dif- 
tribution  in  fome  parts  of  nature,  they 
have  introduced  it  into  all.  Finding  the 
utility  of  arranging  plants,  birds,  or  in- 
feds,  they  have  arranged  quadru pedes  alfo 
with  the  fame  affiduity  ;  and  although  the 
number  of  thefe  is  fo  few  as  not  to  reach 
two  hundred,  they  have  darkened  the  fub- 
jed  with  diftindions  and  divifions,  which 
only  ferve  to  puzzle  and  perplex.  All  me¬ 
thod  is  only  ufeful  in  giving  perfpicuity, 
where  the  fubjed  is  either  dark  or  copious : 
but  with  regard  to  quadrupedes,  the  number 
is  but  few  ;  many  of  them  we  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  by  habit  ;  and  the  reft  may 
very  readily  be  known,  without  any  me¬ 
thod.  In  treating  of  fuch,  therefore,  it 
would  be  ufelefs  to  confound  the  reader 
with  a  multiplicity  of  divifions  ;  as  quad¬ 
rupedes  are  confpicuous  enough  to  obtain 
the  fecond  rank  in  nature,  it  becomes  us  to 
be  acquainted  with,  at  leaft,  the  names  of 
them  all.  However,  as  there  are  naturalifts 
who  have  gained  a  name  from  the  excel- 
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lence  of  their  methods,  in  clafling  thefe 
animals,  fome  readers  may  delire  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  laborioufly 
invented  for  their  inftru&ion.  I  will  juft 
take  leave,  therefore,  to  mention  the  moft 
applauded  methods  of  claffing  animals,  as 
adopted  by  Ray,  Klein,  and  Linnaeus  $  for 
it  often  happens,  that  the  terms  which  have 
been  long  ufed  in  a  fcience,  though  frivolous, 
become,  by  prefcription,  a  part  of  the  fcience 
itfelf. 

Ray,  after  Ariftotle,  divides  all  animals 
into  two  kinds  ♦  thofe  which  have  blood, 
and  thofe  which  are  bloodlefs.  In  the  laft 
clafs,  he  places  all  the  infedt  tribes.  The 
former  he  divides  into  fuch  as  breathe 
through  the  lungs,  and  fuch  as  breathe 
through  gills :  thefe  laft  comprehend  the 
fifties.  In  thofe  which  breathe  through  the 
lungs,  fome  have  the  heart  compofed  of 
two  ventricles,  and  fome  have  it  of  one.  Of 
the  laft  are  all  animals  of  the  cetaceous 
kind,  all  oviparous  quadrupedes,  and  fer- 
pents.  Of  thofe  that  have  two  ventricles, 
fome  are  oviparous,  which  are  the  birds  ; 
and  fome  viviparous,  which  are  quadru¬ 
pedes.  The  quadrupedes  he  divides  into 
fuch  as  have  an  hoof,  and  fuch  as  are  claw¬ 
footed.  Thofe  with  the  hoof,  he  divides 
into  fuch  as  have  it  undivided,  fuch  as  have 
it  cloven,  and  fuch  as  have  the  hoof  divided 
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into  more  parts,  as  the  rhinoceros,  and 
hippopotamos.  Animals  with  the  cloven 
hoof,  he  divides  into  fuch  as  chew  the  cud, 
fuch  as  the  cow,  and  the  fheep  ;  and  fuch 
as  are  not  ruminant,  as  the  hog.  He  di¬ 
vides  thofe  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  into 
four  kinds :  the  firft  have  hollow  horns, 
which  they  never  fhed,  as  the  cow ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  of  a  lefs  fpecies,  and  is  of  the 
iheep  kind ;  the  third  is  of  the  goa£  kind  ; 
and  the  laft,  which  have  folid  horns,  and 
fhed  them  annually,  are  of  the  deer  kind. 
Coming  to  the  claw-footed  animals,  he 
finds  fome  with  large  claws,  refembling  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand  ;  and  thefe  he 
makes  the  ape  kind.  Of  the  others,  fome 
have  the  foot  divided  in  two,  and  have  a 
claw  to  each  divifion  ^  thefe  are  the  camel 
kind.  The  elephant  makes  a  kind  by  itfeJf, 
as  its  claws  are  covered  over  bv  a  fkin. 
The  reft  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  claw¬ 
footed  animals,  he  divides  into  two  kinds  ; 
the  analogous,  or  fuch  as  referable  each 
other ;  and  the  anomalous,  which  differ 
from  the  reft.  The  analogous  claw -footed 
animals,  are  of  two  kinds:  they  have  more 
than  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  fuch 
as  the  I  on  and  the  dog,  which  are  carni¬ 
vorous  ;  or  they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth 
in  each  jaw ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  fed  upon 
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vegetables.  The  carnivorous  kinds  are  di- 
vided  into  the  great  and  the  little.  The 
great  carnivorous  animals  are  divided  into 
fuch  as  have  a  fhort  fnout,  as  the  cat  and 
the  lion  -9  and  fuch  as  have  it  long  and 
pointed,  as  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  The 
little  claw-footed  carnivorous  animals,  differ 
from  the  great,  in  having  a  proportionably 
fmaller  head,  and  a  flender  body,  that  fits 
them  for  creeping  into  holes,  in  purfuit  of 
their  prey,  like  worms  ;  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  called  the  vermin  kind. 

We  fee,  from  this  fketch  of  divifion  and 
fubdivifion,  how  a  fubjedt,  extremely  de¬ 
lightful  and  amufing  in  itfelf,  may  be  dar¬ 
kened,  and  rendered  difgufting.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding,  Ray  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
mod:  fimple  difiributors ;  and  his  method  is 
if  ill ,  and  not  without  reafon,  adopted  by 
many.  Such  as  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
learn  this  method,  will  certainly  find  it 
ufeful  ■  nor  would  we  be  thought,  in  the 
leaft,  to  take  from  its  merits  ;  all  we  con¬ 
tend  for  is,  that  the  fame  information  may 
be  obtained  by  a  pleafanter  and  an  ealier 
method. 

It  was  the  great  fuccefs  of  Ray's  method, 
that  foon  after  produced  fuch  a  variety  of  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  almoft  all  lefs 
fimple,  and  more  obfcure.  Mr.  Klein’s  me¬ 
thod  is  briefly  as  follows ;  he  makes  the  power 
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of  changing  place,  the  chara&eriftic  mark 
of  animals  in  general  ;  and  he  takes  their 
diftindions  from  their  aptitude  and  fitnefs 
for  fuch  a  change.  Some  change  place  by 
means  of  feet,  or  fome  fimilar  contrivance; 
others  have  wings  and  feet :  fome  can  change 
{dace  only  in  water,  and  have  only  fins  ; 
fome  go  upon  earth,  without  any  feet  at 
all  :  fome  change  place,  by  moving  their 
fhell  ;  and  fome  move  only  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year.  Of  fuch,  however,  as 
do  not  move  at  all,  he  takes  no  notice. 
The  quadrupedes  that  move  chiefly  by 
means  of  four  feet  upon  land,  he  divides 
into  two  orders.  The  firft  are  the  hoofed 
kind  ;  and  the  fecond,  the  claw  kind. 
Each  of  thefe  orders  is  divided  into  four 
families.  The  firft  family  of  the  hoofed 
kind,  are  the  Angle  hoofed,  fuch  as  the 
horle,  afs,  &c.  The  fecond  family  are 
fuch  as  have  the  hoot  cloven  into  two  parts, 
fuch  as  the  cow,  &c.  The  third  family 
have  the  hoof  divided  into  three  parts;  and 
in  this  family  is  found  only  the  rhinoceros. 
The  fourth  family  have  the  hoof  divided 
into  five  parts  ;  and  in  this  is  only  to  be 
found  the  elephant.  With  relpedt  to  the 
clawed  kind,  the  firft  family  comprehends 
thofe  that  have  but  two  claws  on  each  foot, 
as  the  camel  ;  the  fecond  family  have  three 
claws;  the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth, 
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five.  This  method  of  taking  the  diftindions 
of  animals  from  the  organs  of  motion,  is 
ingenious  ■  but  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  in¬ 
complete  :  and,  befides,  the  divifions  into 
which  it  muft  necellarily  fall,  is  inade¬ 
quate  ;  fince,  for  infiance,  in  his  family 
with  two  claws,  there  is  but  one  animal  5 
whereas,  in  his  family  with  five  claws, 
there  are  above  an  hundred. 

Briffon,  who  has  laboured  this  fubjed 
with  great  accuracy,  divides  animated  na¬ 
ture  into  nine  claffes :  namely,  quadru- 
pedes  ^  cetaceous  animals,  or  thofe  of  the 
whale  kind  •  birds ;  reptiles,  or  thofe  of 
the  ferpent  kind  ;  cartilaginous  fifhes  , 
fpinous  fifties  ;  fhelled  animals  ;  infeds  ; 
and  worms.  He  divides  the  quadrupedes 
into  eighteen  orders  ;  and  takes  their  dif¬ 
tindions,  from  the  number  and  form  of 
their  teeth. 

But  of  all  thofe  whofe  fyftems  have  been 
adopted  and  admired,  Linnaeus  is  the  fore- 
moft  •  as,  with  a  fiudied  brevity,  his  fyftem 
comprehends  the  greateft  variety,  in  the 
frnallefi  fpace. 

According  to  him,  the  firft  difiindion  of 
animals  is  to  be  taken  from  their  internal 
firudure.  borne  have  the  heart  with  two 
ventricles,  and  hot  red  blood  :  namely, 
quadrupedes  and  birds.  The  quadrupedes 
are  viviparous,  and  the  birds  oviparous. 

Some 
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Some  have  the  heart  with  but  one  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  cold  red  blood  ;  namely  amphi¬ 
bia  and  fillies.  The  amphibia  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  lungs  ;  the  fifhes,  with  gills. 

Some  have  the  heart  with  one  ventricle, 
and  cold  white  ferum;  namely,  infeeds  and 
worms  :  the  infedts  have  feelers  ;  and  the 
worms  holders. 

The  diftindtions  of  quadrupedes,  or  ani¬ 
mals  with  paps,  as  he  calls  them,  are  taken 
from  their  teeth.  He  divides  them  into 
feven  orders  ;  to  which  he  gives  names  that 
are  not  eafy  of  tranllation  :  Primates,  or 
principals,  with  four  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw  ;  Bruta,  or  brutes,  with  no  cutting 
teeth  ;  Ferae,  or  wTild  beads,  with  generally 
fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  Glires,  or 
dormice,  with  two  cutting  teeth*  both  above 
and  below  *,  Pecora,  or  cattle,  with  many 
cutting  teeth  above,  and  none  below  ;  Bel- 
luae,  or  beads,  with  the  fore  teeth  blunt; 
Cete,  or  thofe  of  the  whale  kind,  with 
cartilaginous  teeth.  I  have  but  jud  fketch- 
ed  out  this  fydem,  as  being,  in  its  own 
nature,  the  clofcd  abridgment  ;  it  wrould 
take  volumes  to  dilate  it  to  its  proper 
length.  The  names  of  the  different  animals, 
and  their  clafles,  alone  make  tw7o  thick 
odtavo  volumes  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  given 
but  the  flighted  defeription  of  each.  I 
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have  omitted  all  criticifm  alfo,  upon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  preceding  fyftems :  this  has 
been  done  both  by  Buffon  and  Daubenton, 
not  with  lefs  truth  than  humour,  for  they 
had  too  much  good  fenfe  not  to  fee  the 
abfurdity  of  multiplying  the  terms  of  fcience 
to  no  end,  and  difappointing  our  curiofity 
rather  with  a  catalogue  of  nature’s  varieties 
than  an  hiftory  of  nature. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  taxing  the  memory 
and  teizing  the  patience  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  divifions  and  fubdivilio.ns,  I  will  take 
leave  to  clafs  the  productions  of  nature  in 
the  mod  obvious,  though  not  the  mod  accu¬ 
rate  manner.  In  natural  hiftory,  of  all 
other  fciences,  there  is  the  leaft  danger  of 
obfcurity.  In  morals,  or  in  metaphyfics, 
every  definition  mud  be  precile,  becaufe 
thofe  fciences  are  built  upon  definitions ; 
but  it  isotherwife  in  thofe  fubjeCts  where  the 
exhibition  of  the  objeCt  itfelf  is  always  ca¬ 
pable  of  correcting  the  error.  Thus  it  may 
often  happen  that  in  a  lax  fyftem  of  natural 
hiftory,  a  creature  may  be  ranked  among 
quadrupedes  that  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  fifh  or  the  infeCt  clafles.  But  that  can 
produce  very  little  confufion,  and  every  read¬ 
er  can  thus  make  a  fyftem  them  oft  agreeable 
to  his  own  imagination.  It  will  be  of  no  man¬ 
ner  of  confequence  whether  we  call  a  bird 
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or  an  infed  a  quadrupede,  if  we  are  careful 
in  marking  all  its  diftindions  :  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  reafoning,  or  thinking,  that  thefe 
approximations  of  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  produce,  is  but  very  final!,  and  hap¬ 
pens  but  very  rarely  ;  whereas  the  labour 
that  naturalifts  have  been  at  to  keep  the 
kinds  afunder,  has  been  exceffive.  This,  in 
general,  has  given  birth  to  that  variety  of 
fyftems  which  we  have  juft  mentioned,  each 
of  which  feems  to  be  almoft  as  good  as  the 
preceding. 

Taking,  therefore,  this  latitude,  and  ufing 
method  only  where  it  contributes  to  con- 
cifenefs  or  perfpicuity,  we  fhall  divide  ani¬ 
mated  nature  into  four  clafles  ;  namely, 
quadrupedes,  birds,  fifties,  and  infeds.  All 
thefe  feem  in  general  pretty  well  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  each  other  by  nature ;  yet  there  are 
feveral  inftances  in  which  we  can  fcarce 
tell  whether  it  is  a  bird  or  a  quadrupede 
that  we  are  about  to  examine  ;  whether  it  is 
a  fifh  or  an  infed  that  offers  to  our  curiofity. 
Nature  is  varied  by  imperceptible  grada¬ 
tions,  fo  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
any  two  clafles  of  its  produdions,  and  no 
definition  made  to  comprehend  them  all. 
However,  the  diftindions  between  thefe 
clafles  are  fufficiently  marked  in  general  ; 
and  their  encroachments  upon  each  other  are 
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fo  rare,  that  it  will  be  fufficient  particularly 
to  apprize  the  reader  when  they  happen  to 
be  blended. 

There  are  many  quadrupedes  that  we  are 
well  acquainted  with  ;  and  of  thofe  we  do 
not  know  we  fhall  form  the  moft  clear  and 
diftindi  conceptions,  by  being  told  wherein 
they  differ,  and  wherein  they  refemble 
thofe  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Each 
clafs  of  quadrupedes  may  be  ranged  under 
fome  one  of  the  domeftic  kinds,  that  may 
ferve  for  the  model  by  which  we  are  to  form 
fome  kind  of  idea  of  the  reft.  Thus  we  may 
fay  that  a  tiger  is  of  the  cat  kind,  a  wolf  of 
the  dog  kind,  becaufe  there  are  fome  rude 
refemblances  between  each  •  and  a  perfon 
who  has  never  feen  the  wild  animals  will 
have  fome  incomplete  knowledge  of  their 
figure  from  the  tame  ones.  On  the  contrary, 
I  will  not,  as  fome  fyftematic  writers  have 
done  -y  fay  that  a  bat  is  of  the  human  kind, 
or  an  hog  of  the  horfe  kind,  merely  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  fome  refemblance  in  their 
teeth,  or  their  paps.  For,  although  this 
refemblance  may  be  ftriking  enough,  yet 
a  perfon  who  has  never  feen  a  bat  or  a 
hog,  will  never  form  any  juft  conception  of 
either,  by  being  told  of  this  minute  fimili- 
tude.  In  fhort,  the  method  in  claffing 
quadrupedes  fhould  be  taken  from  their 
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moft  ftriking  refemblances ;  an^  where  thcfe 
refemblances  do  not  offer,  we  fhould  not 
force  the  fimilitude,  but  leave  the  animal  to 
be  defcribed  as  a  folitary  fpecies,  by  itfelf. 
The  number  of  quadrupedes  is  fo  few  that, 
indeed,  without  any  method  whatfoever, 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  confudon. 

All  quadrupedes,  the  number  of  which, 
according  to  Buffon,  amounts  to  but  two 
hundred,  may  be  claffed  in  the  following 
manner. 

Firft,  thofe  of  the  Horfe  kind.  This 
clafs  contains  the  Horfe,  the  Afs,  and  the 
Zebra.  Of  thefe,  none  have  horns  5  and 
their  hoof  is  of  one  folid  piece. 

The  fecond  clafs  are  thofe  of  the  Cow 
kind  }  comprehending  the  Urus,  the  Buffalo, 
the  Bifon,  and  the  Bonaffas.  Thefe  have 
cloven  hoofs,  and  chew  the  cud. 

The  third  clafs  is  that  of  the  Sheep  kind  ; 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  chewing  the  cud, 
like  the  former.  In  this  is  comprehended 
the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  Lama,  the  Vig¬ 
ogne,  the  Gazella,  the  Guinea  deer,  and  all 
of  a  limilar  form. 

The  fourth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Deer  kind, 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  with  folid  horns, 
that  are  fhed  every  year.  This  clafs  contains 
the  Elk,  the  Rein-deer,  the  Stag,  the  Buck, 
the  Roe-buck,  and  the  Axis. 
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The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  all  thofe  of  the 
Hog  kind,  the  Pecari,  and  the  Bayberroufia. 

The  fixth  clafs  is  that  numerous  one  of 
the  Cat  kind.  This  comprehends  the  Cat, 
the  Lion,  the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the 
Jaguar,  the  Cougar,  the  Jaguarette,  the 
Lynx,  the  Ounce,  and  the  Catamountain. 
Thefe  are  all  carnivorous,  and  furnifhed 
with  crooked  claws,  which  they  can  fheath* 
and  unfheath  at  pleafure. 

The  feventh  clafs  is  that  of  the  Dog 
kind,  carnivorous,  and  furnifhed  with  claws 
like  the  former,  but  which  they  cannot  fheath. 
This  clafs  comprehends  the  Dog,  the  Wolf, 
the  Fox,  the  Jackall,  the  Ifatis,  the  Hyena, 
the  Civette,  the  Gibet,  and  the  Genet. 

The  eighth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Weafil  kind, 
with  a  long  fmall  body,  with  five  toes,  or 
claws,  on  each  foot ;  the  firft  of  them  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  like  a  thumb.  This 
comprehends  the  Weafil,  the  Martin,  the 
Pole-cat,  the  Ferrit,  the  Mangouft,  the 
Vanfire,  the  Ermin,  with  all  the  varieties 
of  the  American  Moufettes. 

The  ninth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Rabbit 
kind,  with  two  large  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  This  comprehends  the  Rabbit,  the 
Hare,  the  Guinea-pig,  all  the  various  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Squirrel,  the  Dormoufe,  the  Mar- 
motte,  the  Rat,  the  Moufe,  the  Agouti,  the 
Paca,  the  Aperea,  and  the  Taped. 
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The  tenth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Hedge*  hog; 
kind,  with  claw  feet,  and  covered  with 
prickles,  comprehending  the  Hedge-hog  and 
the  Porcupine,  the  Couendou,  and  the 
Urfon. 

The  eleventh  clafs  is  that  of  the  Tortoife 
kind,  covered  with  a  fhell,  or  fcales.  This 
comprehends  the  Tortoife,  the  Pangolin, 
and  the  Phataguin. 

The  twelfth  is  of  the  Otter,  or  amphibious 
kind,  comprehending  the  Otter,  the  Beaver, 
the  Defman,  the  Morfe,  and  the  Seal. 

The  thirteenth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Ape 
and  Monkey  kinds,  with  hands,  and  feet 
refembling  hands. 

The  fifteenth  clafs  is  that  of  winged  qua- 
drupedes,  or  the  Bat  kind,  containing  the 
Bat,  the  Flying  Squirrel,  and  fome  other 
varieties. 

The  animals  which  feem  to  approach  no 
other  kind,  either  in  nature,  or  in  form, 
but  to  make  each  a  diftindi  fpecies  in  itfelf, 
are  the  following  :  the  Elephant,  the  Rhi¬ 
noceros,  the  Hippopotamos,  the  Came¬ 
lopard,  the  Camel,  the  Bear,  the  Badger, 
the  Tapir,  the  Cabiai,  the  Coati,  the  Ant- 
bear,  the  Tatou,  and  laftly  the  Sloth. 

All  other  quadrupedes,  whofe  name  are 
not  fet  down,  will  be  found  among  fome 
of  the  above-mentioned  claffes,  and  referred 
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to  that  which  they  moft  referable.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  the 
name  of  any  particular  animal,  by  examin¬ 
ing  which  of  the  known  kinds  it  moft  re- 
fembles,  either  in  ftiape,  or  in  hoofs,  or 
claws  ;  and  then,  examining  the  particular 
defcription,  we  fhall  be  able  to  difcover 
not  only  its  name,  but  its  hiftory.  I  have 
already  faid  that  all  methods  of  this  kind 
are  merely  arbitrary,  and  that  Nature  makes 
no  exad  diftindion  between  her  produce 
tions.  It  is  hard,  for  inftance,  to  tell  whe¬ 
ther  we  ought  to  refer  the  Civet  to  the  dog, 
or  the  cat  kind;  but,  if  we  know  the  ex- 
ad  hiftory  of  the  civet,  it  is  no  great  mat¬ 
ter  to  which  kind  we  (hall  judge  it  to  bear 
the  greateft  refemblance.  It  is  enough 
that  a  diftribution  of  this  kind  excites  in 
us  fome  rude  out-lines  of  the  make,  or 
tome  marked  fimilitudes  in  the  nature  of 
thefe  animals;  but,  to  know  them  with 
any  precifion,  no  tyftem,  or  even  defcrip¬ 
tion  will  ferve,  fince  the  animal  itfelf,  or  a 
good  print  of  it,  muft  be  feen,  and  its 
hiftory  be  read  at  length,  before  it  can  be 
faid  to  be  known.  To  pretend  to  fay  that 
we  have  an  idea  of  a  quadrupede,  becaufe 
we  can  tell  the  number,  or  the  make  of  its 
teeth,  or  its  paps,  is  as  abfurd  as  if  we 
fhould  pretend  to  diftinguifh  men  by  the 
buttons  on  their  cloaths,  Indeed  it  often 
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happens  that  the  quadrupede  itfelf  can  be 
but  feldom  feen,  that  many  of  the  more 
rare  kinds  do  not  come  into  Europe  above 
once  an  age,  and  fome  of  them  have  never 
been  able  to  bear  the  removal ;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  therefore,  there  is  no  other  fubfhtute 
but  a  good  print  of  the  animal  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  figure  ;  for  no  defeription  what- 
foever  can  anfwer  this  purpofe  fo  well. 
Mr.  Locke,  with  his  ufual  good  fenfe,  has 
obferved,  that  a  drawing  of  the  animal, 
taken  from  the  life,  is  one  of  the  beft 
methods  of  advancing  natural  hiftory  ;  and 
yet,  moft  of  our  modern  fyftematic  waiters 
are  content  rather  wdth  deferibing.  De- 
feriptions,  no  doubt,  will  go  fome  way 
towards  giving  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  an 
animal  ;  but  they  are  certainly  much  the 
longeft  way  about,  and,  as  they  are  ufually 
managed,  by  far  the  moil  obrcure.  In  a 
drawing  we  can,  at  a  fingle  glance,  gather 
more  inftrudion  than  by  a  day’s  painful 
inveftigation  of  methodical  fyftems,  where 
we  are  told  the  proportions  with  great  ex- 
adnefs,  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  the 
totality.  In  fad,  this  method  of  deferib¬ 
ing  all  things  is  a  fault  that  has  infeded 
many  of  our  books,  that  treat  on  the 
meaner  arts  for  this  laft  age.  They  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  by  w'ords  what  is  only  to  be 
learnt  by  pradice  and  infpedion.  Moft  of 
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our  dictionaries,  and  bodies  of  arts  and 
fciences,  are  guilty  of  this  error.  Suppofe, 
for  inftance,  it  be  requifite  to  mention  the 
manner  of  making  fhoes,  it  is  plain  that 
all  the  verbal  inftrudtions  in  the  world  will 
never  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  humble 
art,  or  teach  a  man  to  become  a  fhoe- 
maker.  A  day  or  two  in  a  fhoe-maker’s 
fhop  will  anfwer  the  end  better  than  a 
whole  folio  of  inftru&ion,  which  only 
ferves  to  opprefs  the  learner  with  the 
weight  of  its  pretended  importance.  We 
have  lately  feen  a  laborious  work  carried 
on  at  Paris,  with  this  only  intent  of  teach¬ 
ing  all  the  trades  by  defcription  however, 
the  defign  at  firft  blufh  feems  to  be  ill  con- 
hdered  •  and  it  is  probable  that  very  few 
advantages  will  be  derived  from  fo  laborious 
an  undertaking.  With  regard  to  the  de¬ 
fer  ipt  ions  in  natural  hiftory,  thefe,  without 
all  queftion,  under  the  dire&ion  of  good 
fenfe,  are  neceffary  ;  but  ftill  they  fhould 
be  kept  within  proper  bounds ;  and,  where 
a  thing  may  be  much  more  eafily  fhewn 

than  deferibed,  the  exhibition  fhould  ever 
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C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

Of  Quadrupedes  in  general  compared  to  Man. 

U  PON  comparing  the  various  animals  of 
the  globe  with  each  other,  we  {hall  find 
that  Qjaadrupedes  demand  the  rank  im¬ 
mediately  next  ourfelves  ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  come  firft  in  confideration.  The  fimili- 
tude  between  the  ftruCture  of  their  bodies 
and  ours,  thofe  inftinCts  which  they  enjoy 
in  a  fuperior  degree  to  the  reft,  their  con- 
ftant  fervices,  or  their  unceafing  hoftil ities, 
all  render  them  the  foremoft  objects  of 
our  curiofity,  the  moft  interefting  parts  of 
animated  nature.  Thefe,  however,  al¬ 
though  now  lo  completely  fubdued,  very 
probably,  in  the  beginning,  were  nearer 
upon  an  equality  with  us,  and  dilputed 
the  pofteffion  of  the  earth.  Man,  while  yet 
favage  himfelf,  was  but  ill  qualified  to 
civilize  the  foreft.  While  yet  naked,  un¬ 
armed,  and  wdthout  {belter,  every  wild 
beaft  was  a  formidable  rival •  and  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  fuch  was  the  firft  employment 
of  heroes.  But,  when  he  began  to  multi¬ 
ply,  and  arts  to  accumulate,  he  foon  clear¬ 
ed  the  plains  of  the  moft  noxious  of  thefe 
his  rivals ;  a  part  was  taken  under  his  pro¬ 
tection 
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tedion  and  care,  while  the  reft  found  a  pre¬ 
carious  refuge  in  the  burning  defert,  or  the 
howling  wildernefs. 

From  being  rivals,  quadrupedes  have 
now  become  the  aftiftants  of  man  •  upon 
them  he  devolves  the  moft  laborious  em¬ 
ployments,  and  finds  in  them  patient  and 
humble  coadjutors,  ready  to  obey,  and 
content  with  the  fmalleft  retribution.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  long  and  re¬ 
peated  efforts  that  the  independant  fpirit  of 
thefe  animals  was  broken  for  the  favage 
freedom,  in  wild  animals,  is  generally  found 
to  pafs  down  through  feveral  generations 
before  it  is  totally  fubdued.  Thofe  cats 
and  dogs  that  are  taken  from  a  ftate  of  na¬ 
tural  wildnefs  in  the  foreft,  ftill  tranfmit 
their  fiercenefs  to  their  young  :  and,  how¬ 
ever  concealed  in  general,  it  breaks  out 
upon  feveral  occafions.  Thus  the  affiduity 
and  application  of  man  in  bringing  them 
up,  not  only  alters  their  difpofition,  but 
their  very  forms ;  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  animals  in  a  ftate  of  nature  and 
domeftic  tamenefs  is  fo  confiderable,  that 
Mr*  Buffon  has  taken  this  as  a  principal  di- 
ftin&ion  in  claffing  them. 

In  taking  a  curfory  view  of  the  form  of  qua¬ 
drupedes,  we  mayeafily  perceive  that,  ofallthe 
ranks  of animated  nature,  they  bear  the  neareft 
refemblance  to  man*  This  fimilitude  will  be 
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Found  more  ftriking  when,  erecting  them- 
Felves  on  their  hinder  feet,  they  are  taught 
to  walk  forward  in  an  upright  pofture. 
We  then  fee  that  all  their  extremities  in  a 
manner  correfpond  with  ours,  and  prefent 
us  with  a  rude  imitation  of  our  own.  In 
fome  of  the  ape  kind  the  refemblance  is  fo 
ftriking,  that  anatomifts  are  puzzled  to  find 
in  what  part  of  the  human  body  man’s  fu- 
periority  confifts  •  and  fcarce  any  but  the 
metaphyfician  can  draw  the  line  that  ulti¬ 
mately  divides  them. 

But,  if  we  compare  their  internal  ftruc- 
ture  with  our  own,  the  likenefs  will  be 
found  ftill  to  encreafe,  and  we  fhall  per¬ 
ceive  many  advantages  they  enjoy  in  com¬ 
mon  with  us,  above  the  lower  tribes  of 
nature.  Like  us,  they  are  placed  above 
the  clafs  of  birds  by  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive  ;  like  us,  they  are  placed 
above  the  clafs  of  fifhes,  by  breathing 
through  the  lungs  ;  like  us,  they  are  placed 
above  the  clafs  of  infects,  by  having  red 
blood  circulating  through  their  veins;  and 
laftly,  like  us,  they  are  different  from  al- 
moil  all  the  other  claffes  of  animated  na¬ 
ture,  being  either  wholly  or  partly  covered 
with  hair.  Thus  nearly  are  we  reprefented 
in  point  of  conformation  to  the  clafs  of 
animals  immediately  below  us  ;  and  this 
fhewswhat  little  reafon  we  have  to  be  proud 

of 
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of  our  perfons  alone,  to  the  perfe&ion  of 
which  quadrupedes  make  fuch  very  near 
approaches. 

The  limilitude  of  quadrupedes  to  man 
obtains  alfo  in  the  fixednefs  of  their  nature, 
and  their  being  lefs  apt  to  be  changed  by 
the  influence  of  climate  or  food  than  the 
lower  ranks  of  nature.  *  Birds  are  found 
very  apt  to  alter  both  in  colour  and  fize  ; 
fifhes,  likewife,  ftill  more  •  infeds  may  be 
quickly  brought  to  change  and  adapt  them- 
felves  to  the  climate  ;  and,  if  we  defcend 
to  plants,  which  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a  kind  of  living  exiftence,  their  kinds  may 
be  furprizingly  and  readily  altered,  and 
taught  to  affume  new  forms.  The  figure 
of  every  animal  may  be  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  drapery,  which  it  may  be  made 
to  put  on  or  off  by  human  afliduity  ;  in 
man  the  drapery  is  almoft  invariable  ;  in 
quadrupedes  it  admits  of  fome  variation  ; 
and  the  variety  may  be  made  greater  ftill 
as  we  defcend  to  the  inferior  claffes  of 
animal  exiftence. 

Quadrupedes,  although  they  are  thus 
ftrongly  marked,  and  in  general  divided 
from  the  various  kinds  around  them,  yet, 
ftill  fome  of  them  are  often  of  fo  equivocal 
a  nature,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
they  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  quadrupede 

clafs? 
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clafs,  or  degraded  to  thofe  below  them.  If, 
for  inftance,  we  were  to  marfhal  the  whole 
groupe  of  animals  round  man,  placing  the 
mod  perfect  next  him,  and  thofe  mod 
equivocal  near  the  claffes  they  mod  ap¬ 
proach,  we  fhouid  find  it  difficult,  after 
the  principal  had  taken  their  ftations  near 
him,  where  to  place  many  that  lie  at  the 
out-ikirts  of  this  phalanx.  The  bat  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  aerial  tribe,  and 
might  by  fome  be  reckoned  among  the 
birds.  The  porcupine  has  not  lefs  pre¬ 
tentions  to  that  clafs,  being  covered  with 
quills,  and  (hewing  that  birds  are  not  the 
only  part  of  nature  that  are  furnifhed  with 
fuch  a  defence.  The  armadilla  might  be 
referred  to  the  tribe  of  infedts,  or  fnails, 
being,  like  them,  covered  with  a  fhell  ; 
the  feal  and  the  morfe  might  be  ranked 
among  the  fifhes,  like  them  being  furnifhed 
with  fins,  and  almoft  conftantly  redding  in 
the  fame  element.  All  thefe,  the  farther 
they  recede  from  the  human  figure  become 
lefs  perfect,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 
low'eff  kinds  of  that  clafs  to  which  w:e  have 
referred  them. 

But,  although  the  variety  in  quadrupedes 
is  thus  great,  they  all  feem  well  adapted 
to  the  liaffons  in  which  they  are  placed. 
There  is  fcarce  one  of  them,  how  rudely 
(Taped  foever,  that  is  not  formed  to  enjoy  a 
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date  of  happinefs  fitted  to  its  nature.  All 
its  deformities  are  only  relative  to  us,  but 
all  its  enjoyments  are  peculiarly  its  own. 
We  may  fuperficially  fuppofe  the  floth,  that 
takes  up  months  in  climbing  a  Angle  tree, 
or  the  Mole,  whofe  eyes  are  too  fmall  for 
diflindt  vifion,  are  wretched  and  helplefs 
creatures;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  life, 
with  refped  to  themfelves,  is  a  life  of 
luxury  ;  the  mod;  pleafing  food  is  eafily 
obtained,  and,  as  they  are  abridged  in  one 
pleafure,  it  may  be  doubled  in  thofe  which 
remain.  Quadrupedes,  and  all  the  lower 
kinds  of  animals,  have,  at  word,  but  the 
torments  of  immediate  evil  to  encounter, 
and  this  is  but  tranfient  and  accidental  ; 
man  has  two  fources  of  calamity,  that 
which  he  forefees  as  well  as  that  which  he 
feels ;  fo  that,  if  his  reward  wTere  to  be  in 
this  life  alone,  then,  indeed,  would  he  be 
of  all  beings  the  mod  wretched. 

The  heads  of  quadrupedes,  though  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other,  are  in  general 
adapted  to  their  way  of  living.  In  fome  it 
is  fharp,  the  better  to  fit  the  animal  for 
turning  up  the  earth  in  which  its  food  lies. 
In  fome  it  is  long,  in  order  to  give  a  greater 
room  for  the  olfactory  nerves,  as  in  dogs, 
who  are  to  hunt  and  find  out  their  prey 
by  the  fcent.  In  others  it  is  fhort  and 
thick,  as  in  the  lion,  to  encreafe  the  ftrength 
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of  the  jaw,  and  to  fit  it  the  better  for 
combat  In  quadru pedes,  that  feed  upon 
grafs,  they  are  enabled  to  hold  down  their 
heads  to  the  ground,  by  a  ftrong  tendinous 
ligament,  that  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  back.  This  ferves  to  raife 
the  head,  although  it  has  been  held  to  the 
ground  for  feveral  hours,  without  any  la¬ 
bour,  or  any  affiftance  from  the  mufcles  of 
the  neck. 

The  teeth  of  all  animals  are  entirely 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  Thole 
of  fuch  as  live  upon  flefh  differ  in  every 
refped  from  fuch  as  live  upon  vegetables. 
In  the  latter  they  feem  entirely  made  for 
gathering  and  bruifing  their  fimple  food, 
being  edged  before  and  fitted  for  cutting; 
but  broad  towards  the  back  of  the  jaw, 
and  fitted  for  pounding.  In  the  carnivorous 
kinds  they  are  fharp  before,  and  fitted  rather 
for  holding  than  dividing.  In  the  one  the 
teeth  ferve  as  grindftones,  in  the  other  as 
weapons  of  defence ;  in  both,  however, 
the  furface  of  thofe  teeth  which  ferve  for 
grinding  are  unequal ;  the  cavities  and  rifings 
fitting  thofe  of  the  oppofite  fo  as  to  tally 
exadly  when  the  jaws  are  brought  together. 
Thefe  inequalities  better  ferve  for  commi¬ 
nuting  the  food  ;  but  they  become  fmooth 
with  age  ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  old  ani¬ 
mals 
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mals  take  a  longer  time  to  chew  their  food 
than  fuch  as  are  in  the  vigour  of  life. 

Their  legs  are  not  better  fitted  than  their 
teeth  to  their  refpe&ive  wants  or  enjoy¬ 
ments.  In  fome  they  are  made  for  ftrength 
only,  and  to  fupport  a  vaft  unwieldy  frame, 
without  much  flexibility  or  beautiful  pro¬ 
portion.  Thus  the  legs  of  the  elephant, 
the'  rhinoceros,  and  the  fea-horfe,  refemble 
pillars;  were  they  made  fmaller,  they  would 
be  unfit  to  fupport  the  body  ;  were  they 
endowed  with  greater  flexibility,  or  fwift- 
nefs,  that  would  be  needlefs,  as  they  do 
not  purfue  other  animals  for  food  ;  and, 
confcious  of  their  own  fuperior  ftrength, 
there  are  none  that  they  deign  to  avoid. 
Deers,  hares,  and  other  creatures,  that  are 
to  find  fafety  only  in  flight,  have  their 
legs  made  entirely  for  fpeed  ;  they  are 
flender  and  nervous.  Were  it  not  for  this 
advantage,  every  carnivorous  animal  would 
foon  make  them  a  prey,  and  their  races 
would  be  entirely  extinguifhed.  But,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  nature,  the  means  of 
fafety  are  rather  fuperior  to  thofe  of  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  the  purfuing  animal  muft 
owe  fuccefs  only  to  patience,  perfeverance, 
and  induftry.  The  feet  of  fome,  that 
live  upon  fifh  alone,  are  made  for  fwim- 
ming.  The  toes  of  thefe  animals  are  join¬ 
ed  together  with  membranes,  being  web¬ 
footed, 
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footed,  like  a  goole  or  a  duck,  by  which 
they  fwim  with  great  rapidity.  Thofe  ani¬ 
mals  that  lead  a  life  of  hoftility,  and  live 
upon  others,  have  their  feet  armed  with 
fharp  claws,  which  fome  can  fheath  and  un- 
fheath  at  will.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
who  lead  peaceful  lives,  have  generally 
hoofs,  which  ferve  fome  as  weapons  of  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  wrhich  in  all  are  better  fitted 
for  traverfing  extenfive  tra&s  of  rugged 
country,  than  the  claw  foot  of  their  pur- 
fuers. 

The  flomach  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  the  animal’s  food,  or  the  eafe 
with  which  it  is  obtained.  In  thofe  that  live 
upon  flefh  and  fuch  nourifhing  fubftances, 
it  is  fmall  and  glandular,  affording  fuch 
juices  as  are  beft  adapted  to  digeft  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  their  inteflines  alfo,  are  fhort  and 
without  fatnefs.  On  the  contrary,  fuch 
animals  as  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables 
have  the  flomach  very  large  ;  and  thofe  who 
chew  the  cud  have  no  lefs  than  four  fto- 
machs,  all  which  ferve  as  fo  many  laborato¬ 
ries,  to  prepare  and  turn  their  coarfe  food 
into  proper  nourifhment.  In  Africa,  where 
the  plants  happen  to  afford  greater  nourifh¬ 
ment  than  in  our  temperate  climates,  feve- 
ral  animals,  that  with  us  have  four  flomachs, 
have  there  but  two.  *  Howrever,  in  all 

animals 
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animals  the  fize,of  the  inteftines  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  nature  of  the  food ;  where 
that  is  furniihed  in  large  quantities,  the  fto- 
mach  dilates  to  anfwer  the  encreafe.  In 
domeftic  animals,  that  are  plentifully  fup~ 
plied,  it  is  large  ^  in  the  wild  animals,  that 
live  precarioufly,  it  is  much  more  contraded, 
and  the  inteftines  are  much  fhorter. 

In  this  manner,  all  animals  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  fill  up  fome  peculiar  ftation.  The 
greateft  animals  are  made  for  an  inoffenfive 
life,  to  range  the  plains  and  the  foreft  with¬ 
out  injuring  others  ;  to  live  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  the  grafs  of  the  field, 
or  the  tender  branches  of  trees.  Thefe, 
fecure  in  their  own  ftrength,  neither  fly 
from  any  other  quadrupedes,  nor  yet  attack 
them  :  Nature,  to  the  greateft  ftrength  has 
added  the  moft  gentle  and  harmlefs  difpo- 
fitions  ;  without  this,  thofe  enormous  crea¬ 
tures  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
reft  of  the  creation  ;  for  what  devaluation 
might  not  enfue  w’ere  the  elephant,  or  the 
rhinoceros,  or  the  buffalo,  as  fierce  and  as 
mifchievous  as  the  tiger  or  the  rat  ?  In 
order  to  oppofe  thefe  larger  animals,  and 
in  fome  meafure  to  prevent  their  exube¬ 
rance,  there  is  a  fpecies  of  the  carnivorous 
kind,  of  inferior  ftrength  indeed,  but  of 
greater  adivity  and  cunning.  The  lion  and 
the  tiger  generally  wratch  for  the  larger  kinds 
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of  prey,  attack  them  at  fome  difadvantage, 
and  commonly  jump  upon  them  by  fur- 
prize.  None  of  the  carnivorous  kinds,  ex¬ 
cept  the  dog  alone,  will  make  a  voluntary  at¬ 
tack,  but  with  the  odds  on  their  tide.  They 
are  all  cowards  by  nature,  and  ufually  catch 
their  prey  by  a  bound  from  fome  lurking 
place,  feldom  attempting  to  invade  them 
openly  ;  for  the  larger  beads  are  too  power¬ 
ful  for  them,  and  the  fmaller  too  fwift. 

A  lion  does  not  willingly  attack  an  horfe  ■ 
and  then  only  when  compelled  by  the  keen- 
eft  hunger.  The  combats  between  a  lion 
and  a  horfe  are  frequent  enough  in  Italy  3 
where  they  are  both  inclofed  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  fitted  for  that  purpofe.  The 
lion  always  approaches  wheeling  about, 
wTile  the  horfe  prefents  his  hinder  parts  to 
the  enemy.  The  lion  in  this  manner  goes 
round  and  round,  ftill  narrowing  his  circle, 
till  he  comes  to  the  proper  diftance  to  make 
his  fpring  3  juft  at  the  time  the  lion  fprings, 
the  horfe  lathes  with  both  legs  from  behind, 
and,  in  general,  the  odds  are  in  his  favour 3 
it  more  often  happening  that  the  lion  is 
ftunned,  and  ftruck  motionlefs  by  the  blow, 
than  that  he  effe&s  his  jump  between  the 
horfe’s  fhoulders.  If  the  lion  is  ftunned, 
and  left  fprawling,  the  horfe  efcapes,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  improve  his  vi<ftory  3  but 

if 
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if  the  lion  fucceeds,  he  flicks  to  his  prey, 
and  tears  the  horfe  in  pieces  in  a  very  fhort 
time. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of 
the  foreft  alone,  that  thefe  hoftilities  are 
carried  on  ;  there  is  a  minuter,  and  a  ftill 
more  treacherous  conteft  between  the  lower 
ranks  of  quadrupedes.  The  panther  hunts 
for  the  fheep  and  the  goat  $  the  catamoun- 
tain,  for  the  hare  or  the  rabbit  ;  and  the 
wild  cat,  for  the  fquirrel  or  the  moufe. 
In  proportion  as  each  carnivorous  animal 
wants  ftrength,  it  ufes  all  the  affiftance 
of  patience,  afliduity,  and  cunning.  How¬ 
ever,  the  arts  of  thefe  to  purfue,  are  not  fo 
great  as  the  tricks  of  their  prey  to  efcape  ; 
fo  that  the  power  of  deftru&ion  in  one  clafs, 
is  inferior  to  the  power  of  fafety  in  the 
other.  Were  this  otherwife,  the  foreft 
would  foon  be  difpeopled  of  the  feebler 
races  of  animals  ;  and  beafts  of  prey 
themfelves,  would  want,  at  one  time,  that 
fubfiftence  which  they  lavifhly  deftroyed 
at  another. 

Few  wild  animals  feek  their  prey  in 
the  day-time  ^  they  are  then  generally 
deterred  by  their  fears  of  man  in  the 
inhabited  countries,  and  by  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  fun  in  thofe  extenfive  forefts 
that  lie  towards  the  fouth,  and  in  which 

thev 


they  reign  the  undifputed  tyrants.  As  foon 
as  the  morning,  therefore,  appears,  the 
carnivorous  animals  retire  to  their  dens  ■ 
and  the  elephant,  the  horfe,  the  deer,  and 
all  the  hare  kinds,  thofe  inoffenfive  tenants 
of  the  plain,  make  their  appearance.  But 
again,  at  night-fall,  the  date  of  hoftility 
begins  :  the  whole  fored  then  echoes  to  a 
variety  of  different  howlings.  Nothing 
fure  can  be  more  terrible  than  an  African 
landfcape  at  the  clofe  of  evening  :  the  deep- 
toned  roarings  of  the  lion  •  the  thriller  yell- 
ings  of  the  tyger  •  the  jackall,  purfuing  by 
the  fcent,  and  barking  like  a  dog  ;  the 
hyaena,  with  a  note  peculiarly  folitary  and 
dreadful  •  but  to  crown  all,  the  biffing  of 
the  various  kinds  of  ferpents,  that  at  that 
time  begin  their  call,  and,  as  I  am  affured, 
make  a  much  louder  fymphony  than  the 
birds  in  our  groves  in  a  morning. 

Beads  of  prey  feldom  devour  each  other  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  but  the  greated  degree  of 
hunger  induce  them  to  it.  What  they  chiefly 
feek  after,  is  the  deer,  or  the  goat  •  thofe 
harmlefs  creatures,  that  feem  made  to  em- 
bellifli  nature.  Thefe  are  either  purfued 
or  furprizgd,  and  afford  the  mod  agreeable 
repad  to  their  dedroyers.  The  mod  ufual 
method  with  even  the  fierced  animals,  is  to 
hide  and  crouch  near  fome  path  frequented 
Vol.  II.  '  Y  by 
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by  their  prey;  or  fome  water,  where  cattle 
come  to  drink  ;  and  feize  them  at  once 
with  a  bound.  The  lion  and  the  tyger 
leap  twenty  feet  at  a  fpring  ;  and  this, 
rather  than  their  fwiftnels  or  ftrength,  is 
what  they  have  moil  to  depend  upon  for  a 
fupply.  There  is  fcarce  one  of  the  deer  or 
hare  kind,  that  is  not  very  ealily  capable  of 
efcaping  them  by  its  fwiftnefs ;  fo  that 
whenever  any  of  thefe  fall  a  prey,  it  muft 
be  owing  to  their  own  inattention. 

But  there  is  another  clafs  of  the  carnivor¬ 
ous  kind,  that  hunt  by  the  fcent,  and  which 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  efcape,  It  is 
remarkable,  that  all  animals  of  this  kind 
purfue  in  a  pack  ;  and  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries.  The  jackall, 
the  lyagufh,  the  wolf,  and  the  dog,  are  of 
this  kind  :  they  purfue  with  patience  ra¬ 
ther  than  fwiftnels ;  their  prey  flies  at  firfl, 
and  leaves  them  for  miles  behind  ;  but  they 
keep  on  with  a  conftant  fteady  pace,  and 
excite  each  other  by  a  general  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  emulation,  till  at  laft  they  fhare 
the  common  plunder.  But  it  too  often 
happens,  that  the  larger  beafls  of  prey, 
When  they  hear  a  cry  of  this  kind  begun, 
purfue  the  pack,  and  when  they  have  hunt¬ 
ed  down  the  animal,  come  in  and  monopo¬ 
lize  the  fpoil.  This  has  given  rife. to  the 
report  of  the  jackall’s  being  the  lion’s  pro¬ 
vider  ; 
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Vider;  when  the  reality  is,  that  thejackall 
hunts  for  itfelf,  and  the  lion  is  an  unwel¬ 
come  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

Neverthelefs,  with  all  the  powers  which 
carnivorous  animals  are  pofieffed  of,  they 
generally  lead  a  life  of  famine  and  fatigue. 
Their  prey  has  fucli  a  variety  of  methods 
for  efcaping,  that  they  fometimes  continue 
without  food  for  a  fortnight  together:  but 
nature  has  endowed  them  with  a  degree 
of  patience,  equal  to  the  feverity  of  their 
flate  ^  fo  that  as  their  fubfiftence  is  pre¬ 
carious,  their  appetites  are  complying. 
They  ufually  feize  their  prey  with  a  roar, 
either  of  feeming  delight,  or  perhaps  to 
terrify  it  from  refinance,  They  frequently 
devour  it,  bones  and  all,  in  the  moft  rave¬ 
nous  manner  ;  and  then  retire  to  their 
dens,  continuing  inadive  till  the  calls  of 
hunger  again  excite  their  courage  and  in- 
duftry.  But  as  all  their  methods  of  purfuit 
are  counteraded  by  the  arts  of  evafion, 
they  often  continue  to  range  without  fuc- 
cefs,  fupporting  a  ftate  of  famine  for  feveral 
days,  nay,  fometimes,  weeks  together.  Of 
their  prey,  fome  find  protedion  in  holes, 
in  which  nature  has  direded  them  to  bury 
themfelves  ;  fome  find  fafety  by  fwiftnefs  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  poffeffed  of  neither  of  thefe 
advantages,  generally  herd  together,  and 
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endeavour  to  repel  invafion  by  united  force* 
The  very  fheep,  which  to  us  feem  fo  de- 
fencelefs,  are  by  no  means  fo  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  •  they  are  furnifhed  with  arms  of 
defence,  and  a  very  great  degree  of  fwift- 
nefs  •  but  they  are  ftill  further  affifted  by 
their  fpirit  of  mutual  defence  :  the  females 
fall  into  the  center  ^  and  the  males,  forming 
a  ring  round  them,  oppofe  their  horns  to 
the  affailants.  Some  animals,  that  feed 
upon  fruits  which  are  to  be  found  only  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  fill  their  holes  with 
feveral  forts  of  plants,  which  enable  them 
to  lie  concealed  during  the  hard  frofts  of 
the  winter,  contented  with  their  prifon, 
fmce  it  affords  them  plenty  and  prote&ion. 
Thefe  holes  are  dug  with  fo  much  art, 
that  there  feems  the  defign  of  an  architect 
in  the  formation.  There  are  ufually  tw'o 
apertures,  by  one  of  which  the  little  in¬ 
habitant  can  always  efcape.  when  the 
enemy  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  other.  Many 
creatures  are  equally  careful  of  avoiding 
their  enemies,  by  placing  a  centinel,  to 
warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
Thefe  generally  perform  this  duty  by  turns  ; 
and  they  know  how  to  punifh  fuch  as  have 
neglected  their  poft,  or  have  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  common  fafety.  Such  are  a  part 
of  the  efforts  that  the  weaker  races  of  quad- 
rupedes  exert,  to  avoid  their  invaders  ; 

and. 
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and,  in  general,  they  arc  attended  with 
fuccefs.  The  arts  of  inftindl  are  moil  com¬ 
monly  found  an  overmatch  for  the  invafi- 
ons  of  inftinct.  Man  is  the  only  creature 
againft  whom  all  their  little  tricks  can 
fcarce  prevail.  Wherever  he  has  fpread 
his  dominion,  fcarce  any  flight  can  fave, 
or  any  retreat  harbour  ;  wherever  he  comes, 
terror  feems  to  follow,  and  all  fociety  ceafes 
among  the  inferior  tenants  of  the  plain ; 
their  union  againft  him  can  yield  them  no 
protection,  and  their  cunning  is  but  weak- 
nefs.  In  their  fellow  brutes,  they  have  an 
enemy  whom  they  can  oppofe  with  an 
equality  of  advantage  ;  they  can  oppofe 
fraud  or  fwiftnefs  to  force  ^  or  numbers  to 
invafion  :  but  what  can  be  done  againft 
fuch  an  enemy  as  man,  who  finds  them  out 
though  unfeen,  and  though  remote  deftroys 
them  ?  Wherever  he  comes,  all  the  conteft 
among  the  meaner  ranks  feems  to  be  at  an 
end,  or  is  carried  on  only  by  furprize. 
Such  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  proted, 
have  calmly  fubmitted  to  his  protection  j 
fuch  as  he  has  found  it  convenient  to  de- 
ftroy,  carry  on  an  unequal  war,  and  their 
numbers  are  every  day  decreafing. 

The  wild  animal  is  fubjecl  to  few  alterati¬ 
ons  j  and,  in  a  ftate  of  favage  nature,  con¬ 
tinues  for  ages  the  fame,  in  fize,  fhape,  and 
colour.  But  it  is  otherwife  when  fubdued, 

and 
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and  taken  under  the  protection  of  man  * 
its  external  form,  and  even  its  internal 
ftruCture,  are  altered  by  human  affiduity  : 
and  this  is  one  of  the  firft  and  greateft 
caufes  of  the  variety  that  we  fee  among 
the  feveral  quadrupedes  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
Man  appears  to  have  changed  the  very 
nature  of  domeftic  animals,  by  cultivation 
and  care.  A  domeftic  animal  is  a  Have 
that  feems  to  have  few  other  defires  but 
fuch  as  man  is  willing  to  allow  it.  Hum^ 
b!e,  patient,  refigned,  and  attentive,  it 
fills  up  the  duties  of  its  ftation  •  ready  for 
labour,  and  content  with  fubfiftence. 

Almoft  all  domeftic  animals  feem  to  bear 
the  marks  of  fervitude  ftrong  upon  them, 
All  the  varieties  in  their  colour,  all  the 
finenefs  and  length  of  their  hair,  together 
with  the  depending  length  of  their  ears, 
feem  to  have  arifen  from  a  long  continuance 
of  domeftic  flavery.  What  an  immenfe 
variety  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
race  of  dogs  and  horfes  !  the  principal  dif¬ 
ferences  of  which  have  been  effected  by  the 
induftry  of  man,  fo  adapting  the  food,  the 
treatment,  the  labour,  and  the  climate, 
that  nature  feems  almoft  to  have  forgotten 
her  original  defign  5  and  the  tame  animal  no 
longer  bears  any  refemblance  to  its  anceftors 
in  the  woods  around  firm. 

In  this  manner,  nature  is  under  a  kind  of 

conftraintj 
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conftraint,  in  thofe  animals  we  have  taught 
to  live  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  near  us.  The 
favage  animals  preferve  the  marks  of  their 
firft  formation  ;  their  colours  are  generally 
the  fame;  a  rough  dufky  brown,  or  a  tawny, 
feem  almoft  their  only  varieties.  But  it  is 
otherwife  in  the  tame  ;  their  colours  are 
various,  and  their  forms  different  from  each 
other.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  indeed, 
operates  upon  all  ;  but  more  particularly  on 
thefe.  That  nourifhment  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  hand  of  man,  chofen  not  to 
their  appetites,  but  to  fuit  his  own  con¬ 
venience,  that  climate  the  rigours  of  which 
he  can  foften,  and  that  employment  to 
which  they  are  fometimes  aliigned,  produce 
a  number  of  diftin&ions  that  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  favage  animals.  Thefe 
at  firft  were  accidental,  but  in  time  became 
hereditary ;  and  a  new  race  of  artificial 
monfters  are  propagated,  rather  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  human  pleafure,  than  their 
own  convenience.  In  fhort,  their  very  ap¬ 
petites  may  be  changed ;  and  thofe  that 
feed  only  upon  grafs,  may  be  rendered 
carnivorous.  I  have  feen  a  fheep  that  would 
eat  flefh,  and  an  horfe  that  w\as  fond  of 

_  '  1 

oyiters. 

But  not  their  appetites,  or  their  figure 
alone,  but  their  very  difpofitions,  and  their 
natural  fagacity,  are  altered  by  the  vicinity 

of 
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of  man.  In  thofe  countries,  where  men 
have  feldom  intruded,  fome  animals  have 
been  found,  eftablifhed  in  a  kind  of  civil 
ftate  of  fociety.  Remote  from  the  tyranny 
of  man,  they  feem  to  have  a  fpirit  of  mu¬ 
tual  benevolence,  and  mutual  friendship. 
The  beavers,  in  thefe  diftant  folitudes,  are 
known  to  build  like  architects,  and  rule 
like  citizens.  The  habitations  that  thefe 
have  been  feen  to  eredt,  exceed  the  houfes 
of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
country,  both  in  neatnefs  and  convenience. 
But  as  foon  as  man  intrudes  upon  their  fo¬ 
ciety,  they  feem  impreffed  with  the  terrors 
of  their  inferior  fituation,  their  fpirit  of 
fociety  ceafes,  the  bond  is  diffolved,  and 
every  animal  looks  for  fafety  in  folitude, 
and  there  tries  all  its  little  induftry  to  fhift 
only  for  itfelf. 

Next  to  human  influence,  the  climate 
feems  to  have  the  ftrongefl  effedts  both 
upon  the  nature  and  the  form  of  quadru™ 
pedes.  As  in  man,  we  have  feen  fome  al¬ 
terations,  produced  by  the  variety  of  his 
fituation  ;  fo  in  the  lower  ranks,  that  are 
more  fubjedt  to  variation,  the  influence  of 
climate  is  more  readily  perceived.  As  thefe 
are  more  nearly  attached  to  the  earth,  and 
m  a  manner  connected  to  the  foil  ;  as  they 
have  none  of  the  arts  of  fhielding  off  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  foftening 

the 
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the  rigours  of  the  fun,  they  are  confe- 
quently  more  changed  by  its  variations. 
In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
colder  the  country,  the  larger  and  the 
warmer  is  the  fur  of  each  animal*  it  being 
wifely  provided  by  nature,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitant  fhould  be  adapted  to  the  rigours  of 
its  fituation.  Thus  the  fox  and  wolf,  which 
in  temperate  climates  have  but  fhort  hair, 
have  a  fine  long  fur  in  the  frozen  regions 
near  the  pole.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  dogs 
which  with  us  have  long  hair,  when  car¬ 
ried  to  Guinea,  or  Angola,  in  a  fhort  time 
caft  their  thick  covering,  and  affume  a 
lighter  drefs,  and  one  more  adapted  to  the 
warmth  of  the  country.  The  beaver,  and 
the  ermine,  which  are  found  in  the  greateft 
plenty  in  the  cold  regions,  are  remarkable 
for  the  warmth  and  delicacy  of  their  furs; 
while  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  that 
are  natives  of  the  line,  have  fcarce  any 
hair  at  all.  Not  but  that  human  induftry 
can,  in  fome  meafure,  co-operate  with,  or 
reprefs  the  effects  of  climate  in  this  parti¬ 
cular.  It  is  well  known  what  alterations 
are  produced  by  proper  care,  in  the  fheep’s 
fleece,  in  different  parts  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  fame  induftry  is  purfued  with 
a  like  fuccefs  in  Syria,  where  many  of  their 
animals  are  cloathed  with  a  long  and  beau¬ 
tiful  hair,  which  they  take  care  to  improve, 

as 
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as  they  work  it  into  that  fluff  called 
camblet,  fo  well  known  in  different  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  difpofition  of  the  animal  feems  alfo 
not  lefs  marked  by  the  climate  than  the 
figure.  The  fame  caufes  that  feem  to  have 
rendered  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  ri¬ 
gorous  climates  favage  and  ignorant,  have 
alfo  operated  upon  their  animals.  Both  at 
the  line  and  the  pole,  the  wild  quadrupedes 
are  fierce  and  untameable.  In  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes,  their  favage  difpofitions  having  not 
been  quelled  by  any  efforts  from  man,  and 
being  fiill  farther  flimulated  by  the  feverity 
of  the  weather,  they  continue  fierce  and 
untradable.  Moft  of  the  attempts  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  tame  the  wild 
beafls  brought  home  from  the  pole  or  the 
equator,  have  proved  ineffectual.  They  are 
gentle  and  harmlels  enough  while  young ; 
but  as  they  grow  up,  they  acquire  their  na¬ 
tural  ferocity,  and  fnap  at  the  hand  that 
feeds  them.  It  may  indeed,  in  general,  be 
afferted,  that  in  all  countries,  where  the 
men  are  moft  barbarous,  the  beafts  are  moft 
fierce  and  cruel  :  and  this  is  but  a  natural 
confequence  of  the  ftruggle  between  man 
and  the  more  favage  animals  of  the  foreft  » 
for  in  proportion  as  he  is  weak  and  timid, 
they  m uft  be  bold  and  intrufive;  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  dominion  is  but  feebly  fupported, 

their 
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their  rapacity  mud  be  more  obnoxious.  In 
the  extenfive  countries,  therefore,  lying 
round  the  pole,  or  beneath  the  line,  the 
quadrupedes  are  fierce  and  formidable. 
Africa  has  ever  been  remarked  for  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  its  men,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  its 
animals  :  its  lions  and  its  leopards  are  not 
lefs  terrible  than  its  crocodiles  and  its  fer~ 
pents ;  their  difpofitions  feem  entirely 
marked  with  the  rigours  of  the  climate  5 
and  being  bred  in  an  extreme  of  heat,  they 
fhevv  a  peculiar  ferocity,  that  neither  the 
force  of  man  can  conquer,  nor  his  arts  allay. 
However,  it  is  happy  for  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  climates,  that  its  mod 
formidable  animals  are  all  folitary  ones ; 
that  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of 
uniting,  to  opprefs  mankind  $  but  each 
dependingon  its  own  firength,  invades  with¬ 
out  any  affiftant. 

The  food  alfo  is  another  caufe  in  the  va¬ 
riety,  which  we  find  among  quadrupedes 
of  the  fame  kind.  Thus  the  beafis  which 
feed  in  the  valley  are  generally  larger  than 
thofe  w7hich  glean  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  on 
the  mountain.  Such  as  live  in  the  warm 
climates,  where  the  plants  are  much  larger 
and  more  fucculent  than  with  us,  are  equally 
remarkable  for  their  bulk.  The  ox  fed  in 
the  plains  of  Indoftan,  is  very  much  larger 
than  that  which  is  more  hardily  maintained 

on 
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on  the  fide  of  the  Alps.  The  deferts  of 
Africa,  where  the  plants  are  extremely 
nourifhing,  produce  the  largeft  and  fierceft 
animals  ^  and  perhaps,  for  a  contrary  rea- 
fon,  America  is  found  not  to  produce  fuch 
large  animals  as  are  feen  in  the  ancient  con¬ 
tinent.  But,  whatever  be  the  reafon,  the 
fail  is  certain,  that  while  America  exceeds 
us  in  the  fize  of  its  reptiles  of  all  kinds, 
it  is  far  inferior  in  its  quadrupede  produc¬ 
tions.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  largeft  ani¬ 
mal  of  that  country  is  the  tapir,  which  can 
by  no  means  be  compared  to  the  elephant 
of  Africa.  Its  beafts  of  prey  alfo,  are  divert¬ 
ed  of  that  ftrength  and  courage  which  is 
fo  dangerous  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
American  lion,  tyger,  and  leopard,  if  fuch 
diminutive  creatures  deferve  thefe  names, 
are  neither  fo  fierce  nor  fo  valiant  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  Afia.  The  tyger  of  Bengal 
has  been  feen  to  meafure  twelve  feet  in 
length,  without  including  the  tail  ;  where- 
as  the  American  tyger  feldom  exceeds  three. 
This  difference  obtains  ftill  more  in  the 
other  animals  of  that  country,  fo  that  fome 
have  been  of  opinion  *  that  all  quadrupedes 
in  Southern  America  are  of  a  different  fpe- 
eies  from  thofe  moft  refembling  them  in 
the  old  world  :  and  that  there  are  none 

which 
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which  are  common  to  both  but  fuchas  have 
entered  America  by  the  north  •  and  which, 
being  able  to  bear  the  rigours  of  the  frozen 
pole,  have  travelled  from  the  ancient  conti¬ 
nent,  by  that  paflage,  into  the  new.  Thus 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  elk,  the  flag,  the 
fox,  and  the  beaver,  are  known  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  wrell  of  North  America  as  of 
Ruffia ;  while  moft  of  the  various  kinds 
to  the  fouthward,  in  both  continents, 
bear  no  refemblance  to  each  other.  Upon 
the  whole,  fuch  as  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  new  continent  are  without  any  marks 
of  the  quadrupede  perfe&ion.  They  are 
almoft  wholly  deftitute  of  the  power  of 
defence  ;  they  have  neither  formidable  teeth, 
horns,  or  tail  ;  their  figure  is  ungainly, 
and  their  limbs  ill  proportioned.  Some 
among  them,  fuch  as  the  ant-bear,  and 
the  doth,  appear  fo  miferably  formed  as 
fcarce  to  have  the  power  of  moving  and 
eating.  They,  feemingly,  drag  out  a  mi- 
ferable  and  languid  exiftence  in  the  moft 
defert  folitude  *  and  would  quickly  have 
been  deftroyed  in  a  country  where  there 
were  inhabitants,  or  powerful  beafts  to 
oppofe  them. 

But  if  the  quadrupedes  of  the  new  conti¬ 
nent  be  lefs,  they  are  found  in  much  great¬ 
er  abundance  *  for  it  is  a  rule  that  obtains 
through  nature,  that  the  fmalleft  animals 
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multiply  the  fafteft.  The  goat,  imported 
from  Europe  to  South  America,  loon  begins 
to  degenerate;  but  as  it  grows  lefs  it  be¬ 
comes  more  prolific  ;  and,  inftead  of  one 
kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  moft,  it  gene¬ 
rally  produces  five,  and  fometimes  more. 
What  there  is  in  the  food,  or  the  climate, 
that  produces  this  change,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  ;  we  might  be  apt  to  afcribe  it 
to  the  heat,  but  that  on  the  African  coaft, 
where  it  is  ftill  hotter,  this  rule  does  not 
obtain  ;  for  the  goat,  inftead  of  degenera¬ 
ting  there,  feems  rather  to  improve. 

However,  the  rule  is  general  among  all 
quadrupedes,  that  thofe  which  are  large 
and  formidable  produce  but  few  at  a  time ; 
while  fuch  as  are  mean  and  contemptible 
are  extremely  prolific.  The  lion,  or  tyger, 
have  feldom  above  two  cubs  at  a  litter  ; 
while  the  cat,  that  is  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
is  ufually  feen  to  have  five  or  fix.  In  this 
manner,  the  lower  tribes  become  extremely 
numerous ;  and,  but  for  this  furprizing  fe¬ 
cundity,  from  their  natural  weaknefs,  they 
wrould  quickly  be  extirpated.  The  breed 
of  mice,  for  inftance,  would  have  long 
fince  been  blotted  from  the  earth,  were 
the  moufe  as  flow  in  produ&ion  as  the 
elephant.  But  it  has  been  wifely  provided 
that  fuch  animals  as  can  make  but  little 

refiftance* 
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refiftance,  fhould  at  leaft  have  a  means 
of  repairing  the  deftrudion,  which  they 
muft  often  fuffer,  by  their  quick  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  fhould  encreafe  even  among 
enemies,  and  multiply  under  the  hand  of 
the  deftroyer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  as 
wifely  been  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
the  larger  kinds  fhould  produce  but  flowly ; 
otherwife,  as  they  require  proportional  fup- 
plies  from  nature,  they  would  quickly  con- 
fume  their  own  ftores  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
many  of  them  would  foon  perifh  through 
want  ;  fo  that  life  would  thus  be  given 
without  the  neceflary  means  of  fubfiftence. 
In  a  word,  Providence  has  moft  wifely  bal- 
lanced  the  ftrength  of  the  great  againft  the 
weaknefs  of  the  little.  Since  it  was  ne¬ 
ceflary  that  fome  fhould  be  great  and  others 
mean,  fince  it  was  expedient  that  fome 
fhould  live  upon  others,  it  has  aflifted  the 
weaknefs  of  one  by  granting  it  fruitfulnefs  j 
and  diminifhed  the  numbers  of  the  other  by 
infecundity. 

In  confequence  of  this  provifion,  the  larger 
creatures,  which  bring  forth  few  at  a  time, 
feldom  begin  to  generate  till  they  have 
nearly  acquired  their  full  growth.  On  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  bring  many,  repro¬ 
duce  before  they  have  arrived  at  half  their 
natural  fize.  Thus  the  horfe  and  the 
bull  are  nearly  at  their  beft  before  they 
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begin  to  breed ;  the  hog  and  the  rabbit 
fcarce  leave  the  teat  before  they  become 
parents  in  turn.  Almoft  all  animals  like- 
wife  continue  the  time  of  their  pregnancy 
in  proportion  to  their  fize.  The  mare  con¬ 
tinues  eleven  months  with  foal,  the  cow 
nine,  the  wolf  five,  and  the  bitch  nine 
weeks.  In  all,  the  intermediate  litters  are 
the  moft  fruitful ;  the  firft  and  the  laft  ge¬ 
nerally  producing  the  feweft  in  number  and 
the  worft  of  the  kind. 

Whatever  be  the  natural  difpofition  of 
animals  at  other  times,  they  all  acquire  new 
courage  when  they  confider  themfelves  as 
defending  their  young.  No  terrors  can  then 
drive  them  from  the  poftof  duty;  the  mild- 
eft  begin  to  exert  their  little  force,  and  refill 
the  moft  formidable  enemy.  Where  refin¬ 
ance  is  hopelefs,  they  then  incur  every 
danger,  in  order  to  refcue  their  young  by 
flight,  and  retard  their  own  expedition  by 
providing  for  their  little  ones.  When  the 
female  opoflum,  an  animal  of  America,  is  pur- 
fued,  fhe  inftantly  takes  her  young  into  a  falfe 
belly,  with  w7hich  nature  has  fupplied  her, 
and  carries  them  off,  or  dies  in  the  endeavour. 
I  have  been  lately  aflured  of  a  fhe-fox  which, 
when  hunted,  took  her  cub  in  her  mouth, 
and  ran  for  feveral  miles  without  quitting 
it,  until  at  laft  fhe  was  forced  to  leave  it 

behind 


behind,  upon  the  approach  of  a  maftiff, 
as  flie  ran  through  a  farmer’s  yard.  But, 
if  at  this  period  the  mildeft  animals  acquire 
new  fiercenefs,  how  formidable  mud  thofe 
be  that  fubfift  by  rapine  !  At  fuch  times, 
no  obftacles  can  flop  their  ravage,  and  no 
threats  can  terrify  ;  the  lionefs  then  feems 
more  hardy  than  even  the  lion  himfelf.  She 
attacks  men  and  beads  indifcriminately, 
and  carries  all  fhe  can  overcome  reeking  to 
her  cubs,  whom  fhe  thus  early  accuftoms 
to  daughter.  Milk,  in  the  carnivorous 
animals,  is  much  more  fparing  than  in 
others  ;  and  it  may  be  for  this  reafon  that 
all  fuch  carry  home  their  prey  alive,  that, 
in  feeding  their  young,  its  blood  may  fup- 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  ferve 
inflead  of  that  milk,  with  which  they  are 
fo  fparingly  fupplied. 

Nature,  that  has  thus  given  them  courage 
to  defend  their  young,  has  given  them 
inftindt  to  chufe  the  proper  times  of  copu¬ 
lation,  fo  as  to  bring  forth  when  the  pro- 
vifion  fuited  to  each  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  greateft  plenty.  The  wolf,  for  in- 
ftance,  couples  in  December,  fo  that  the 
time  of  pregnanev  continuing  five  months, 
it  may  have  its  young  in  April.  The  mare, 
who  goes  eleven  months,  admits  the  horfe 
in  fummer,  in  order  to  foal  about  the  be- 
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ginning  of  May.  On  the  contrary,  thofe 
animals  which  lay  up  provifions  for  the 
winter,  fuch  as  the  beaver  and  the  mar- 
motte,  couple  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
fo  as  to  have  their  young  about  January, 
againft  which  feafon  they  have  provided 
a  very  comfortable  ftore.  Thefe  feafons 
for  coupling,  however,  among  fome  of  the 
domeftic  kinds,  are  generally  in  confequence 
of  the  quantity  of  provifions  with  which  they 
are  at  any  time  fupplied.  Thus  w7e  may, 
by  feeding  any  of  thefe  animals,  and  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  make  them 
breed  whenever  we  pleafe.  In  this  manner 
thofe  contrive  who  produce  lambs  all  the 
year  round. 

The  choice  of  fituation  in  bringing  forth 
is  alfo  very  remarkable.  In  moft  of  the 
rapacious  kinds,  the  female  takes  the  ut~ 
moft  precautions  to  hide  the  place  of  her 
retreat  from  the  male  •  who  otherwife, 
when  prefled  by  hunger,  would  be  apt  to 
devour  her  cubs.  She  feldom,  therefore, 
ftrays  far  from  the  den,  and  never  approach¬ 
es  it  while  he  is  in  view,  tnor  vifits  him 
again  till  her  young  are  capable  of  providing 
for  themfelves.  Such  animals  as  are  of 
tender  conftitutions  take  the  utmoft  care 
to  provide  a  place  of  warmth  as  well  as 
fafety,  for  their  young  ;  the  rapacious  kinds 
bring  forth  in  the  thickeft  woods  ;  thofe 
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that  chew  the  cud,  with  the  various  tribes 
of  the  vermin  kind,  choofe  fome  hiding 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  Some 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  ;  fome  choofe  the 
hollow  of  a  tree  •  and  all  the  amphibious 
kinds  bring  up  their  young  near  the  water, 
and  accuftom  them  betimes  to  their  proper 
element. 

Thus  Nature  feems  kindly  careful  for 
the  protection  of  the  meaneft  of  her  crea¬ 
tures  ;  but  there  is  one  clafs  of  quadrupedes 
that  feems  entirely  left  to  chance,  that  no 
parent  ftands  forth  to  protect,  and  no  in- 
flruCior  leads,  to  teach  the  arts  of  fubfift- 
ence.  Thefe  are  the  quadrupedes  that  are 
brought  forth  from  the  egg,  fuch  as  the 
lizard,  the  tortoife,  and  the  crocodile.  The 
fecundity  of  all  other  animals  compared 
with  thefe  is  fterility  itfelf.  Thefe  bring 
forth  above  two  hundred  at  a  time  •  but, 
as  the  offspring  is  more  numerous,  the 
parental  care  is  lefs  exerted.  Thus  the  nu¬ 
merous  brood  of  eggs  are,  without  farther 
folicitude,  buried  in  the  warm  fands  of 
the  fhore,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  alone 
is  left  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  To 
this  perfection  they  arrive  almoft  as  foon 
as  difengagcd  from  the  fhell.  Moft  of  them, 
without  any  other  guide  than  inftinCt,  im¬ 
mediately  make  to  the  water.  In  their 
palfage  thither,  they  have  numberlefs  ene- 
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mies  to  fear.  The  birds  of  prey  that  haunt 
the  fhore,  the  beafts  that  accidentally  come 
that  way,  and  even  the  animals  themfelves 
that  give  them  birth  are  known  with  a 
ftrange  rapacity,  to  thin  their  numbers  as 
well  as  the  reft. 

•But  it  is  kindly  ordered  by  Providence, 
that  thefe  animals  which  are  moftly  noxious, 
fhould  thus  have  many  deftroyers  ;  were  it 
not  for  this,  by  their  extreme  fecundity, 
they  would  foon  over-run  the  earth,  and 
cumber  all  our  plains  with  deformity. 
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Of  the  Horfe.  * 

N  1  M  A  L  S  of  the  horfe  kind  deferve 
a  place  next  to  man,  in  an  hiftory  of  nature. 
Their  activity,  their  ftrength,  their  ufefuk 

nefs, 


*  As  it  may  happen  that,  in  a  delcription  where  it  is  the 
aim  rather  to  infert  what  is  not  ufually  known,  than  all 
that  is  known,  fome  of  the  more  obvious  particulars  may 
be  omitted  ;  I  will  take  leave  to  fubjoin  in  the  notes  the 
charadteriltic  marks  of  each  animal,  as  given  us  by  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  horfe,  with  fix  cutting  teeth  before;  and 
Angle  hoofed  ;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  ;  (but  I 
rather  believe  of  Africa)  a  generous,  proud,  and  itrong 
animal ;  fit  either  for  the  draught,  the  courfe,  or  the 
road  ;  he  is  delighted  with  woods ;  he  takes  care  of  his 
hinder  parts  ;  defends  himfelf  from  the  flies  with  his 
tail ;  fcratches  his  fellow  ;  defends  its  young  ;  calls  by 
neighing  ;  fleeps  after  night-fall  ;  fights  by  kicking,  and 
by  biting  alfo;  rolls  on  the  ground  when  he  fweats  ;  eats 
the  grafs  clofer  than  the  ox  ;  diftributes  the  feed  by  dung¬ 
ing  ;  wants  a  gall  bladder ;  never  vomits  ;  the  foal  is 
produced  with  the  feet  flretched  out;  he  is  injured  by  being 
llruck  on  the  ear;  upon  the  fliffle  ;  by  being  caught  by  the 
nofe  in  barnacles ;  by  having  his  teeth  rubbed  with  tallow  ;  by 
the  herb  padus ;  by  the  herb  phalandria  ;  by  the  cruculio; 
by  the  conops.  His  difeafes  are  different  in  different  countries. 
A  confumption  of  the  ethmoid  bones  of  the  nofe,  called  the 
glanders,  is  with  us  the  molt  infectious  and  fatal.  He  eats 
hemlock  without  injury.  The  mare  goes  with  foal  290  days. 
The  placenta  is  not  fixed.  lie  acquires  the  canine  teeth 
not  till  the  age  of  five  years. 
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nefs,  and  their  beauty,  all  contribute  to 
render  them  the  principal  obje&s  of  our  cu- 
riofity  and  care  ;  a  race  of  creatures  in 
whofe  welfare  we  are  interefted  next  to  our 

own. 

Of  all  the  quadrupede  animals,  the  horfe 
feems  the  mofi  beautiful  ;  the  noble  large- 
nefs  of  his  form,  the  gloffy  fmoothnefs  of 
his  fkin,  the  graceful  eafe  of  his  motions, 
and  the  exadt  fymmetry  of  his  fhape,  have 
taught  us  to  regard  him  as  the  firft,  and  as 
the  mofi:  perfectly  formed  ;  and  yet,  what 
is  extraordinary  enough,  if  we  examine 
him  internally,  his  ftrudlure  will  be  found 
the  moft  different  from  that  of  man  of  all 
other  quadrupedes  whatfoever.  As  the 
ape  approaches  us  the  neareft  in  internal 
conformation,  fo  the  horfe  is  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  ;  *  a  ftriking  proof  that  there  may  be 
oppoiitions  of  beauty,  and  that  all  grace 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  one  ftandard. 

To  have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in 
his  native  fimplicity,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
him  in  the  paftures,  or  the  ftables,  to 
which  he  has  been  configned  by  man  ; 
but  in  thofe  wild  and  extenfive  plains 
where  he  has  been  originally  produced, 
where  he  ranges  without  controul,  and 
riots  in  all  the  variety  of  luxurious  nature. 

In 
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In  this  ftate  of  happy  independence,  hedif- 
dains  the  afiiftance  of  man,  which  only 
tends  to  fervitude.  In  thofe  boundlefs 
trads,  whether  of  Africa,  or  New  Spain, 
where  he  runs  at  liberty,  he  feems  no  way 
incommoded  with  the  inconveniencies  to 
which  he  is  fubjed  in  Europe.  The  con¬ 
tinual  verdure  of  the  fields  fupplies  his 
wants;  and  the  climate  that  never  knows 
a  winter  fuits  his  confiitution,  which  na¬ 
turally  teems  adapted  to  heat.  His  enemies 
of  the  foreft  are  but  few,  for  none  but  the 
greater  kinds  will  venture  to  attack  him  ; 

'  any  one  of  thefe  he  is  fingly  able  to  over¬ 
come  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  find  fafety  in  fociety  ;  for  the  wild 
horfes  of  thofe  countries  always  herd  to¬ 
gether. 

In  thefe  countries,  therefore,  the  horfes 
are  often  feen  feeding  in  droves  of  five  or 
fix  hundred.  As  they  do  not  carry  on  war 
againft  any  other  race  of  animals,  they  are 
fatisfied  to  remain  entirely  upon  the  dcfen- 
five.  The  paftures  on  which  they  live 
fatisfy  all  their  appetites,  and  all  other 
precautions  are  purely  for  their  fecurity,  in 
cafe  of  a  furprize.  As  they  are  never  at¬ 
tacked  but  at  a  difadvantage,  whenever 
they  Ileep  in  the  forefts,  they  have  always 
one  among  their  number  that  Hands  as 

centinel, 
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eentinel,  to  give  notice  of  any  approaching 
danger  j  and  this  office  they  take  by  turns.* 
If  a  man  approaches  them  while  they  are 
feeding  by  day,  their  eentinel  walks  up 
boldly  near  him,  as  if  to  examine  his 
ftrength,  or  to  intimidate  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  but,  as  the  man  approaches  with¬ 
in  piftol  fhot,  the  eentinel  then  thinks  it 
high  time  to  alarm  his  fellows ;  this  he 
does  by  a  loud  kind  of  fnorting,  upon 
which  they  all  take  the  fignal,  and  fly  oft 
with  the  fpeed  of  the  wind  ;  their  faithful 
eentinel  bringing  up  the  rear,  -f* 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  from  what  country 
the  horle  came  originally.  It  fhould  feem 
that  the  colder  climates  do  not  agree  with 
his  conftitution  ^  for,  although  he  is  found 
almoft  in  them  all,  yet  his  form  is  altered 
there,  and  he  is  found  at  once  diminutive 
and  ill  fhaped.  We  have  the  teftimony  of 
the  ancients  that  there  were  wild  horfes 
once  in  Europe  ;  at  prefent,  however,  they 
are  totally  brought  under  fubjedtion  •  and 
even  thofe  which  are  found  in  America  are 
of  a  Spanifh  breed,  which  being  fent  thither 
upon  its  firft  difeovery,  have  fince  become 
wild,  and  have  fpread  over  all  the  fouth 

of 
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of  that  vaft  continent,  almoft  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan.  Thefe,  in  general, 
are  a  fmall  breed,  of  about  fourteen  hands 
high.  They  have  thick  jaws  and  clumfy 
joints  ;  their  ears  and  neck  alfo  are  long  5 
they  are  eafily  tamed  ;  for  the  horfe  by 
nature  is  a  gentle  complying  creature,  and 
refills  rather  from  fear  than  obftinacy. 
They  are  caught  by  a  kind  of  nooze,  and 
then  held  faft  by  the  legs,  and  tyed  to  a 
tree,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days, 
without  food  or  drink.  By  that  time,  they 
begin  to  grow  manageable  ;  and  in  fome 
weeks  they  become  as  tame  as  if  they  had 
never  been  in  a  Hate  of  wildnefs.  If  by  any 
accident  they  are  once  more  fet  at  liberty, 
they  never  become  wild  again,  but  know 
their  maflers,  and  come  to  their  call.  Some 
of  the  buccaneers  have  often  been  agreea¬ 
bly  furprized,  after  a  long  abfence,  to  fee 
their  faithful  horfes  once  more  prefent 
themfelves,  with  their  ufual  affiduity;  and 
come  up,  with  fond  fubmiffion,  to  receive 
the  rein. 

Thefe  American  horfes,  however,  cannot 
properly  be  ranked  among  the  wild  races, 
lince  they  were  originally  bred  from  fuch 
as  were  tame.  It  is  not  in  the  new,  but 
the  old  world  that  we  are  to  look  for  this 
animal,  in  a  true  Hate  of  nature  ;  in  the 

extend  ve 
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extenfive  deferts  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and 
thofe  wide-fpread  countries  that  feparate 
Tartary  from  the  more  fouthern  nations, 
Vaft  droves  of  thefe  animals  are  feen  wild 
among  the  Tartars  :  they  are  of  a  fmall 
breed,  extremely  fwift,  and  very  readily 
evade  their  purfuers.  As  they  go  together, 
they  will  not  admit  of  any  ftrange  animals 
among  them,  though  even  of  their  own 
kind.  Whenever  they  find  a  tame  horfe 
attempting  to  affociate  with  them,  they 
inftantly  gather  round  him,  and  foon  oblige 
him  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  There  are  vaft 
numbers  alio  of  wild  horfes  to  the  north 
of  China,  but  they  are  of  a  weak  timid 
breed  ;  fmall  of  ftature  and  ufelefs  in  war. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  alfo  there  are 
numbers  of  horfes,  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  but 
fmall,  vicious,  and  untameable.  They  are 
found  wild  alfo  in  fevera!  other  parts  of 
Africa ;  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
that  country  either  want  the  art  to  tame 
them,  or  feem  ignorant  of  their  ufes.  It 
is  common  with  the  Negroes,  who  are 
carried  over  from  thence  to  America,  when 
they  firft  fee  an  horfe,  to  teftify  both  ter¬ 
ror  and  furprize.  Thefe  poor  men  feem  not 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  fuch  a  creature  ; 
and,  though  the  horfe  is  probably  a  native 
of  their  own  country,  they  have  let  all  the  reft 

of 
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of  mankind  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  fer- 
vices,  without  turning  them  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  at  home.  In  fome  parts  of  Africa, 
therefore,  where  the  horfe  runs  wild,  the 
natives  feem  to  confider  him  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  dainty,  for  food,  than  a  ufeful 
creature,  capable  of  aififting  them  either  in 
war  or  in  labour  :  riding  feems  a  refine¬ 
ment  that  the  natives  of  Angola,  or  Caffraria, 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  attain  to;  and 
whenever  they  catch  an  horfe,  it  is  onlv 
with  an  intent  to  eat  him. 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  where 
the  horfe  runs  wild,  Arabia  produces  the 
moft  beautiful  breed,  the  moft  generous, 
fwift,  and  perfevering.  They  are  found, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  in  the  deferts 
of  that  country ;  and  the  natives  ufe  every 
ftratagem  to  take  them.  Although  they  are 
adive  and  beautiful,  yet  they  are  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  that  are  bred  up  tame ;  they 
are  of  a  brown  colour;  their  mane  and  tail 
very  fhort,  and  the  hair  black  and  tufted.  * 
Their  fwiftnefs  is  incredible  :  the  attempt 
to  purfue  them  in  the  ufual  manner  of  the 
chace,  with  dogs,  would  be  entirely  fruit- 
lels.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  their  flight, 
that  they  are  inftantly  out  of  view,  and 
the  dogs  themfelves  give  up  the  vain  pur- 

fuit. 
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fuit.  The  only  method,  therefore,  of  taking 
them  is  by  traps,  hidden  in  the  fand,  which 
entangling  their  feet,  the  hunter  at  length 
comes  up,  and  either  kills  them  or  carries 
them  home  alive.  If  the  horfe  be  young, 
he  is  confidered  among  the  Arabians  as  a 
very  great  delicacy;  and  they  feaft  upon 
him  while  any  part  is  found  remaining;  but 
if,  from  his  fhape  or  vigour,  he  promifes  to 
be  ferviceable  in  his  more  noble  capacity, 
they  take  the  ufual  methods  of  taming  him, 
by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  he  foon  becomes 
an  ufeful  domeftic  animal. 

The  ufual  manner  of  trying  their  fwift- 
nefs  is  by  hunting  the  oftrich  :  the  horfe  is 
the  only  animal  whofe  fpeed  is  comparable 
to  that  of  this  creature,  which  is  found  in 
the  fandy  plains,  with  w7hich  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  abound.  The  inftant  the  oftrich  per¬ 
ceives  itfelf  aimed  at,  it  makes  to  the 
mountains,  while  the  horfeman  purfues  with 
all  the  fwiftnefs  poflible,  and  endeavours  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.  The  chace  then  conti¬ 
nues  along  the  plain,  while  the  oftrich  makes 
ufe  of  both  legs  and  wings  to  afiift  its  mo¬ 
tion.  However,  an  horfe  of  the  firft  fpeed 
is  able  to  out-run  it ;  fo  that  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal  is  then  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  art 
to  elude  the  hunter,  by  frequently  turning : 
at  length,  finding  all  efcape  hopelefs,  it, 

hides 
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hides  its  head  wherever  it  can,  and  fuffers 
itfelf  tamely  to  be  taken.  If  the  horfe,  in 
a  trial  of  this  kind,  fhews  great  fpeed,  and 
is  not  readily  tired,  his  price  becomes  pro- 
portionably  great-  and  there  are  fome  horfes 
valued  at  a  thoufand  ducats. 

But  the  horfes  thus  caught,  or  trained  in 
this  manner,  are  at  prefent  but  very  few ; 
the  value  of  Arabian  horfes,  over  all  the 
world,  has  in  a  great  meafure  thinned  the 
deferts  of  the  wild  breed  ;  and  there  are 
very  few  to  be  found  in  thofe  countries, 
except  fuch  as  are  tame.  The  Arabians,  as 
we  are  told  by  hiftorians,  firft  began  the 
management,  of  horfes  in  the  time  of  Sheick 
Ifmael.  Before  that  they  wandered  wild 
along  the  face  of  the  country,  negledted 
and  ufelefs;  but  the  natives  then  firft  began 
to  tame  their  fiercenefs,  and  to  improve 
their  beauty-  fo  that  at  prefent  they  poffefs 
a  race  of  the  moft  beautiful  horfes  in  the 
whole  world,  with  which  they  drive  a  trade, 
and  furnifh  the  ftables  of  princes  at  immenfe 
prices. 

There  is  fcarce  an  Arabian,  how  poor 
foever,  but  is  provided  with  his  horfe.  * 
They,  in  general,  make  ufe  of  mares  in 
their  ordinary  excurfions;  experience  having 
taught  them  that  they  fupport  fatigue,  thirft, 

and 
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and  hunger,  better  than  the  horfes  are 
found  to  do.  They  are  alfo  lefs  vicious*  of  a 
gentler  nature,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  neigh0 
They  are  more  harmlefs  alfo  among  them- 
felves,  not  fo  apt  to  kick  or  hurt  each 
other,  but  remain  whole  days  together, 
without  the  lead:  mifchief  The  Turks,  on 
the  contrary,  are  not  fond  of  mares  •  and 
the  Arabians  fell  them  fuch  horfes  as  they 
do  not  chufe  to  keep  for  ftallions  at  home. 
They  preferve  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes 
with  great  care,  and  for  feveral  ages  back. 
They  know  their  alliances,  and  all  their 
genealogy ;  they  diftinguifh  the  races  by 
different  names,  and  divide  them  into  three 
claffes.  The  firft  is  that  of  the  nobles,  the 
ancient  breed,  and  adulterated  on  either 
fide  :  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  horfes  of  the 
ancient  race,  but  unadulterated ;  and  the 
third  is  that  of  the  common  and  inferior 
kind  :  the  laft  they  fell  at  a  low  price  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  even  of  the 
fecond,  amongft  which  are  found  horfes  of 
equal  value  to  the  former,  are  fold  ex¬ 
tremely  dear.  They  know,  by  long  ex¬ 
perience,  the  race  of  an  horfe  by  his  ap¬ 
pearance  j  they  can  tell  the  name,  the  fur- 
name,  the  colour,  and  the  marks  properly 
belonging  to  each.  When  they  are  not  pof- 
feffed  of  ftallions  of  the  noble  race  them- 
felves,  for  their  mares,  they  borrow  from 

their 
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their  neighbours,  paying  a  proper  price  as 
with  us,  and  receive  a  written  atteftation 
of  the  whole.  In  this  atteftation  is  con¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  horfe  and  the  mare, 
and  their  refpedtive  genealogies.  When  the 
mare  has  produced  her  foal,  new  witnefles 
are  called,  and  a  new  atteftation  figned, 
in  which  are  defcribed  the  marks  of  the 
foal,  and  the  day  noted  when  it  was  brought 
forth.  Thefe  atteftations  encreafe  the  value 
of  the  horfe ;  and  they  are  given  to  the 
perfon  who  buys  him.  The  moft  ordinary 
mare  of  this  race  fells  for  five  hundred 
crowns  ;  there  are  many  that  fell  for  a 
thoufand  ;  and  fome  of  the  very  fineft  kinds 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  As 
the  Arabians  have  no  other  houfe  but  a 
tent  to  live  in,  this  alfo  ferves  them  for  a 
ftable;  fo  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the 
hufband,  the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie 
all  together  indifcriminately  ;  the  little 
children  are  often  feen  upon  the  body, 
or  the  neck  of  the  mare,  while  thefe  con¬ 
tinue  inoffenfive  and  harmlefs,  permitting 
them  thus  to  play  with,  and  carefs  them 
without  any  injury.  The  Arabians  never 
beat  their  horfes  :  they  treat  them  gently  ; 
they  fpeak  to  them,  and  feem  to  hold  a 
difcourfe-,  they  ufe  them  as  friends,  they 
never  attempt  to  encreafe  their  fpeed  by  the 
whip,  nor  fpur  them  but  in  cafes  of  ne- 
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ceffity.  However,  when  this  happens,  they 
fet  off  with  amazing  fwiftnefs  ■  they  leap 
over  obftacles  with  as  much  agility  as  a 
buck ;  and,  if  the  rider  happens  to  fall, 
they  are  fo  manageable,  that  they  fland  flock 
Fill  in  the  midft  of  their  moft  rapid  careen 
The  Arabian  horfes  are  of  a  middle  fize, 
eafy  in  their  motions,  and  rather  inclined 
to  leannefs  than  fat.  They  are  regularly 
dreffed  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
with  fuch  care,  that  the  fmalleft  roughnefs 
is  not  left  upon  their  fkins.  They  wafli 
the  legs,  the  mane,  and  the  tail,  which 
they  never  cut ;  and  which  they  feldom 
comb,  left  they  fhould  thin  the  hair.  They 
give  them  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day  • 
they  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or  twrice; 
and  at  fun-fet  they  hang  a  bag  to  their 
heads,  in  which  there  is  about  half  a  bufhel 
of  clean  barley.  They  continue  eating  the 
w7hole  night,  and  the  bag  is  again  taken 
away  the  next  morning.  They  are  turned 
out  to  pafture  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  the  grafs  is  pretty  high,  and  at  which 
time  the  mares  are  given  to  the  ftallion. 
When  the  fpring  is  paft,  they  take  them 
again  from  pafture,  and  they  get  neither 
grafs  nor  hay  during  the  reft  of  the  year  ; 
barley  is  their  only  food,  except  new  and 
then  a  little  ftraw.  The  mane  of  the  foal 
is  always  clipped  off  when  about  a  year 
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or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to  make 
it  dronger  and  thicker.  They  begin  to 
break  them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years 
and  an  half  at  farthefl.  ;  they  never  faddle 
or  bridle  them  till  at  that  age;  and  then 
they  are  always  kept  ready  faddled  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  from  morning  till  iun-fet, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  againd  any  furprize. 
They  at  prefen t  feem  fenfible  of  the  great 
advantage  their  horfes  are  to  the  country  ; 
there  is  a  law,  therefore,  that  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  the  mares,  and  fuch 
ftallions  as  are  brought  into  England  are 
generally  purchafed  on  the  eadern  fhores 
of  Africa,  and  come  round  to  us  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  in  general 
lefs  in  ftature  than  our  own,  being  not 
above  fourteen,  or  fourteen  hands  and  an 
half  high  ;  their  motions  are  much  more 
graceful  and  fwifter  than  of  our  own  horfes  ; 
but,  neverthelefs,  their  fpeed  is  far  from 
being  equal  ;  they  run  higher  from  the 
ground  ;  their  droke  is  not  fo  long  and 
clofe  ;  and  they  are  far  inferior  in  bottom. 
Still,  however,  they  mull  be  confidered  as 
the  fird  and  fined  breed  in  the  world;  and 
that  from  which  all  others  have  derived  their 
principal  qualifications.  It  is  even  probable 
that  Arabia  is  the  original  country  of  horfes ; 
fince  there,  irdlead  of  eroding  the  breed, 
Vol.  II.  A  a  thev 
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they  take  every  precaution  to  keep  it  entire. 
In  other  countries  they  mu  ft  continually 
change  the  races,  or  their  horfes  would 
foon  degenerate  ;  but  there  the  fame  blood 
has  paifed  down  through  a  long  fucceffion, 
without  any  diminution  either  of  force  or 

The  race  of  Arabian  horfes  has  fpread 
itfelf  into  Barbary,  among  the  Moors,  and 
has  even  extended  acrofs  that  extenfive 
continent  to  the  weftern  fhores  of  Africa. 
Among  the  Negroes  of  Gambia  and  Senegal, 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  are  poffefled  of 
horfes  ;  which,  though  little,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  extremely  manageable.  In- 
ftead  of  barley  they  are  fed,  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  with  maize,  bruifed  and  reduced  into 
meal,  and  mixed  up  with  milk  when  they 
defign  to  fatten  them.  Thefe  are  confider- 
ed  as  next  to  the  Arabian  horfes,  both  for 
fwiftnefs  and  beauty  but  they  are  rather 
ftill  fmaller  than  the  former.  The  Italians 
have  a  peculiar  fport,  in  which  horfes  of 
this  breed  run  againft  each  other.  They 
have  no  riders,  but  laddies  fo  formed  as  to 
flap  againft  the  horfes’  fides  as  they  move, 
and  thus  to  fpur  them  forward.  They  are 
fet  to  run  in  a  kind  of  railed  walk,  about  a 
mile  long,  out  of  which  they  neverattempt 
to  efc  ape  ;  but,  when  they  once  fet  for¬ 
ward,  they  never  ftop,  although  the  walk 

from 
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from  one  end  to  the  other  is  covered  with  a 
crowd  of  fpedators,  which  opens  and  gives 
way  as  the  horfes  approach.  Our  horfes 
W'ould  fcarcely,  in  this  manner,  face  a 
crowd,  and  continue  their  fpeed,  without 
a  rider,  through  the  midft  of  a  multitude  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  little  furprizing  how  in 
fuch  a  place  the  horfes  find  their  own  way. 
However,  what  our  Englilh  horfes  may 
want  in  fagacity,  they  make  up  by  their 
fwiftnefs  ;  and  it  has  been  found  upon 
computation  that  their  fpeed  is  nearly  one 
fourth  greater  even  carrying  a  rider  than 
that  of  the  fwifteft  Barb  without  one. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  diftufed  into 
Egypt  as  well  as  Barbary,  and  into  Perfia 
alfo  ;  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Marcus 
Paulus,  the,re  are  ftuds  of  ten  thoufand 
white  mares  all  together,  very  fleet,  and 
with  the  hoof  fo  hard  that  fhoeing  is  un- 
neceffary.  In  thefe  countries,  they  in  ge¬ 
neral  give  their  horfes  the  fame  treatment 
that  they  give  in  Arabia,  except  that  they 
litter  them  upon  a  bed  of  their  own  dung, 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der.  When  this,  which  is  fpread  under 
the  horfe  about  five  inches  thick,  is  moift- 
ened,  they  dry  it  again,  and  fpread  it  as 
before.  The  horfes  of  thefe  countries  a 
good  deal  refemble  each  other.  They  are 
ufually  of  a  (lender  make ;  their  legs  fine, 
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bony,  and  far  apart ;  a  thin  mane  ;  a  fine 
creft  5  a  beautiful  head  ;  the  ear  fmall  and 
well  pointed  ;  the  fhoulder  thin  ;  the  fide 
rounded,  without  any  unfightly  prominence  ; 
the  croup  is  a  little  of  the  longeft,  and  the 
tail  is  generally  fethigh.  The  race  of  horfes, 
however,  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia  ; 
the  natives  having  been  difcouraged  from 
keeping  the  breed  up  by  the  Turks,  who 
feize  upon  all  the  good  horfes,  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  owners  the  fmalleft  gratuity  for  their 
care  in  bringing  them  up.  The  Tingitani- 
ans  and  Egyptians  have  now,  therefore, 
the  fame  of  rearing  the  fineft  horfes,  both 
for  fize  and  beauty.  The  fmalleft  of  thefe 
Jaft  are  ufually  fixteen  hands  high  ;  and  all 
of  them  fhaped,  as  they  exprefs  it,  with  the 
elegance  of  an  antelope. 

Next  to  the  barb,  travellers  generally  rank 
the  Spanrth  genette.  Thefe  horfes,  like  the 
former,  are  little,  but  extremely  fwift  and 
beautiful.  The  head  is  fomething  of  the 
largeft  ;  the  mane  thick  ;  the  ears  long,  but 
well  pointed  ;  the  eyes  filled  with  fire  ;  the 
fhoulder  thickifh,  and  the  breaft  full  and 
large.  The  croup  round  and  large  ;  the  legs 
beautiful,  and  without  hair;  the  paftern  a 
little  of  the  longeft,  as  in  the  Barb,  and  the 
hoof  rather  too  high.  Neverthelefs,  they 
move  with  great  eafe,  and  carry  them- 
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felves  extremely  well.  Their  moft  ufual 
colour  is  black,  or  a  dark  bay.  They  fel- 
dom  or  never  have  white  legs,  or  white 
fnip.  The  Spaniards,  who  have  a  ground- 
lefs  averfion  to  thefe  marks,  never  breed 
from  fuch  as  have  them.  They  are  all 
branded  on  the  buttock  with  the  owner’s 
name  ;  and  thofe  of  the  province  of  An- 
dalufia  pafs  for  the  beft.  Thefe  are  faid  to 
poflefs  courage,  obedience,  grace,  andfpirit, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  even  the  Barb ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  they  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred  as  war  horfes  to  thofe  of  any  other 
country. 

The  Italian  horfes  were  once  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  they  are  at  prefent,  for  they  have 
greatly  neglected  the  breed.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  flill  found  fome  beautiful  horfes 
among  them,  particularly  among  the  Nea¬ 
politans,  who  chiefly  ufe  them  far  the 
draught.  In  genera!  they  have  large  heads 
and  thick  necks.  They  are  alfo  re  hi  ft, 
and  conicquently  unmanageable.  Thefe 
faults,  however,  are  recom periled  by  the 
largenefs  of  their  fize,  by  their  fpirit,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  motion.  They  are 
excellent  for  fhew,  and  have  a  particular 
aptitude  to  prance. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  ol  fuch  an  excel¬ 
lent  iize  and  fo  ftrong  a  make,  that  they 
are  preferred  to  all  others  for  the  draught. 

There 
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There  are  forne  of  them  perfe&ly  well  fhap* 
ed ;  but  this  is  but  feldom  feen,  for  in 
general  they  are  found  to  have  a  thick 
neck,  heavy  fhoulders,  long  and  hollow 
back,  and  a  narrow  croup  :  however,  they 
all  move  well,  and  are  found  excellent  both 
for  parade  and  war.  They  are  of  all  colours, 
and  often  of  whimfical  ones,  fome  being 
ftreaked  like  the  tyger,  or  mottled  like  the 

The  German  horfes  are  originally  from 
Arabian  and  Barbary  flocks ;  neverthelefs, 
they  appear  to  be  fmall  and  ill  fhaped :  it 
is  laid  alfo,  that  they  are  weak  and  wafhy, 
with  tender  hoofs.  The  Hungarian  horfes, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  excellent  for  the 
draught,  as  well  as  the  faddle.  The  Huf- 
fars,  who  ufe  them  in  war,  ufuaily  flit  their 
noflrils  ;  which  is  done,  as  it  is  faid,  to 
prevent  their  neighing,  but,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  any  real  foundation. 

The  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draughty 
and  is  generally  ufed  for  that  purpofe  over 
Europe  :  the  beft  come  from  the  province 
of  Friezland.  The  Flanders  horfes  are  much 
inferior  to  the  former  ;  they  have  moft  com¬ 
monly  large  heads,  flat  feet,  and  fwollen 
legs  ;  which  are  an  eflential  blemifh  in 
horfes  of  this  kind. 

The  French  horfes  are  of  various  kinds  ; 
but  they  have  few  that  are  good.  The  beft 
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horfes  of  that  country  come  from  Limofin* 
they  have  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Barb, 
and,  like  them,  are  excellent  for  the  chace; 
but  they  are  flow  in  coming  to  perfedtion: 
they  are  to  be  carefully  treated  while  young, 
and  muft  not  be  backed  till  they  are  eight 
years  old.  Normandy  furnifhes  the  next 
belt  ;  which,  though  not  fo  good  for  the 
chace,  are  yet  better  for  war.  In  general, 
the  French  horfes  have  the  fault  of  being 
heavy  fhouldered,  which  is  oppofite  to  the 
fault  of  the  Barb,  which  is  too  thin  in  the 
flhoulder,  and  is,  confequently,  apt  to  be 
flioulder-flipt. 

Having  mentioned  the  horfes  moft  ufu- 
ally  known  in  Europe,  we  pafs  on  to  thofe 
of  more  diftant  countries,  of  whofe  horfes 
we  can  only  judge  by  report.  We  men¬ 
tioned  the  wild  horfes  of  America.  Such 
as  are  tame,  if  we  may  credit  the  lateil 
reports,  *  are  admirable.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  are  bred  up  to  the  chace,  and  are 
chiefly  kept  for  this  purpofe,  particularly  at 
Quito.  The  hunters,  as  Ulloa  informs  us, 
are  divided  into  two  clafles ;  one  part  on 
foot,  the  other  on  horfeback  :  the  bufinefs 
of  the  footmen  is  to  rouze  the  deer  ;  and 
that  of  the  horfemen,  to  hunt  it  down. 
They  all,  at  break  of  day,  repair  to  the 
place  appointed,  which  is  generally  on  the 

fummit 
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fummit  of  an  hill,  with  every  man  his 
greyhound.  The  horfemen  place  them- 
felves  on  the  higheft  peaks  *  whilft  thofe 
on  foot  range  the  precipices,  making  an 
hideous  noile,  in  order  to  ftart  the  deer. 
Thus  the  company  extend  themfelves  three 
or  four  leagues,  or  more,  according  to  their 
numbers.  On  fiarting  any  game,  the  horfe 
which  firfl:  perceives  it,  lets  off,  and  the 
rider,  being  unable  to  guide  or  flop  him, 
purfues  the  chace,  fometimes  down  fuch  a 
fteep  flopCj  that  a  man  on  foot,  with  the 
greateft  care,  could  hardly  keep  his  legs  ; 
from  thence  he  flies  up  a  dangerous  afeent, 
or  along  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  fo  that  a 
perfon,  not  ufed  to  this  exercife,  would 
think  it  much  fafer  to  throw  himfelf  out 
of  the  faddle,  than  commit  his  life  to  the 
precipitate  ardor  of  his  horfe.  The  other 
horfes,  which  join  in  the  chace,  do  not 
wait  for  the  riders  to  animate  them  ;  they 
fet  forward  immediately  upon  feeing  another 
at  full  fpeed  •  and  it  becomes  prudence  in 
the  rider  to  give  them  their  way,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  let  them  feel  the  fpur,  to 
carry  him  over  the  precipices.  Thefe  horfes 
are  backed  and  exerciled  to  this  method  of 
hunting;  and  their  ufual  pace  is  trotting. 

There  are  laid  to  be  very  good  horfes  in 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  Thofe  of 
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Crete  were  in  great  reputation  among  the 
ancients,  for  their  fwiftnefs  and  force ; 
however,  at  prefent  they  are  but  little 
ufed,  even  in  the  country  itfelf,  becaufe  of 
the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  which  is 
there  very  rocky  and  mountainous.  The 
original  horfes  of  Morocco  are  much  fmaller 
than  the  Arabian  breed  ;  however,  they  are 
very  fwift  and  vigorous.  In  Turky  there 
are  to  be  found  horfes  of  almoft  all  races  : 
Arabians,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  thofc 
natural  to  the  place.  The  latter  are  very 
beautiful  and  elegant;  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  fire,  fwiftnefs,  and  management  • 
but  they  are  not  able  to  fupport  fatigue  : 
they  eat  little  ;  they  are  eafily  heated-  and 
they  have  flkins  fo  fenfible,  that  they  can 
fcarcely  bear  the  rubbing  of  the  fhrrup. 
The  Perfian  horfes  are,  in  general,  the  mod 
beautiful  and  moft  valuable  of  all  the  eaft. 
The  paftures  in  the  plains  of  Media,  Per- 
fepolis,  Ardebil,  and  Derbent,  are  excellent 
ior  the  purpofe  of  rearing  them ;  and  there 
were  bred  in  thofe  places  vaft  numbers,  by 
order  of  the  government  of  Perfia,  while 
that  country  was  under  any  government. 
Pietro  della  Valle  prefers  the  horfes  of 
Perlia  to  thofe  of  Italy;  and  informs  us, 
that  they  are  in  general  of  a  middle  fize  ; 
and  although  fome  are  found  even  of  the 
fmalleft  future,  yet  that  docs  not  impair 

their 
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their  beauty  nor  their  drength  :  yet,  in 
fome  places,  they  are  found  of  a  very  good 
fize,  and  as  large  as  the  Englifh  faddle- 
horfes  are  generally  found  to  be:  they  have 
all  a  thin  head,  a  fine  cred,  a  narrow  bread, 
fmall  ears  well  placed,  the  legs  fine,  the 
hoof  hard,  and  the  croup  beautiful  ;  they 
are  docile,  fpirited,  nimble,  hardy,  coura¬ 
geous,  and  capable  of  fupporting  a  very 
great  fatigue;  they  run  very  fwiftly,  without 
being  eafily  fatigued  ;  they  are  drong,  and 
eafily  nourifhed,  being  only  fupplied  with 
barley  and  chopped  draw ;  they  are  put  to 
grafs  only  for  fix  weeks  in  the  fpring  ;  they 
have  always  the  tail  at  full  length,  and 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  geldings  among 
the  number  ;  they  are  defended  from  the 
air,  as  in  England,  by  body-cloaths ;  they 
attend  them  with  the  mod  pundual  exadl- 
nefs-  and  they  are  rid  generally  in  a  fnafflle, 
without  fpurs.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  are 
every  year  tranfported  into  Turky,  but 
chiefly  into  the  Ead-Indies:  however,  after 
all,  travellers  agree  that  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  Arabian  horfes,  either  for 
courage,  force,  or  beauty;  and  that  the  latter 
are  greatly  fought,  even  in  Perfia. 

The  horfes  of  India  are  of  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  kind,  being  weak  and  wafhy.  Thofe 
which  are  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the 
country,  come  from  Perfia  and  Arabia ; 

they 
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they  are  fed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay 
during  the  day ;  and  at  night  they  have 
boiled  peas,  mixed  with  fugar  and  butter, 
inftead  of  oats  or  barley:  this  nourifhment 
fupports  them,  and  gives  them  ftrength  ; 
other  wife,  they  would  foon  fink  and  dege¬ 
nerate,  the  heat  of  the  climate  being  againft 
them.  Thofe  naturally  belonging  to  the 
country,  are  very  fmall  and  vicious.  Some 
are  fo  very  little,  that  Taverner  reports, 
that  the  young  Mogul  prince,  at  the  age 
of  feven  or  eight,  rode  one  of  thofe  little 
horfes,  that  was  not  much  larger  than  a 
greyhound :  and  it  is  not  long  fince  one  of 
thefe  was  brought  over  into  this  country, 
as  a  prefent  to  our  Oueen,  that  meafures 
no  more  than  nine  hands  high;  and  is  not 
much  larger  than  a  common  mafliff.  It 
would  feem,  that  climates  exceffively  hot, 
are  unfavourable  to  this  animal.  In  this 
manner,  the  horfes  of  the  Gold  coaft,  and 
of  Guinea,  are  extremely  little,  but  very 
manageable.  It  is  a  common  exercife  with 
the  grandees  of  that  country,  who  are  ex¬ 
cellent  horfemen,  to  dart  out  their  lances 
before  them  upon  full  gallop,  and  to  catch 
them  again  before  they  come  to  the  ground. 
They  have  a  fport  al fo  on  horfeback,  that 
requires  great  dexterity  in  the  rider,  and  a 
great  fhare  of  activity  in  the  horfe  ;  they 
ftrike  off  a  ball,  with  a  battledore,  while 
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they  are  upon  a  full  gallop,  and  purfuing 
it,  ftrike  it  again  before  it  comes  to  the 
ground  ;  and  this  they  continue  for  a  mile 
together,  ftriking  fumetimes  to  the  right, 
and  fometimes  to  the  left,  with  amazing 
fpeed  and  agility. 

The  horfes  of  China  are  as  indifferent  as 
thofe  of  India  :  they  are  weak,  little,  ill- 
lhaped,  and  cowardly.  Thofe  of  Corea  are 
not  above  three  feet  high  :  almoft  all  the 
breed  there  are  made  geldings,  and  are  fo 
timorous,  that  they  can  be  rendered  no 
way  ferviceable  in  war  ;  to  that  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  Tartar  horfes  were  properly 
the  conquerors  of  China.  Thefe,  indeed, 
are  very  ferviceable  in  war;  and  although 
but  of  a  middle  fize,  yet  they  are  furpri- 
zingly  patient,  vigorous,  fwift,  and  bold  ^ 
their  hoofs  are  extremely  hard,  though  ra- 
iher  too  narrow ;  their  heads  are  fine,  but 
rather  too  little;  the  neck  is  long  and  ftiff ; 
the  legs  of  the  longeft  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
thefe  faults,  they  are  found  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breed.  The  Tartars  live  with  their 
horfes  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Arabians  do ;  they  begin  to  back 
them  at  the  age  of  feven  or  eight 
months,  placing  their  children  upon  them, 
who  manage  them,  even  at  that  early 
age.  By  this  means  they  break  them,  by 
little  and  little,  till  at  laft  about  the  age  of 

fix 
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fix  or  feven  years,  they  are  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring  amazing  hardfhips.  Thus  they  have 
been  known  to  march  two  or  three  days 
without  once  flopping,  to  continue  five  or 
fix,  without  eating  any  thing  except  an 
handful  of  grafs  at  every  eight  hours  ;  and, 
befides,  to  remain  without  drinking,  for 
four  and  twenty  hours.  Thefe  horfes,  which 
are  fo  vigorous  in  their  own  country,  lofe 
all  their  flrength  when  they  are  brought 
into  China  or  the  Indies  ^  but  they  thrive 
pretty  we  11  in  Perlia  and  Turky.  The 
race  of  little  Tartars  towards  the  north, 
have  alfo  a  breed  of  little  horfes,  which 
they  fet  fuch  a  value  upon,  that  it  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  fell  them  to  ftrangers  :  thefe  horfes 
have  the  very  lame  qualities  with  thofe  of 
the  larger  kind  ;  which  they  probably  de¬ 
rive  from  a  liinilar  treatment.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  very  fine  horfes  in  Circaflia 
and  Mingrelia.  There  are  fome  greatly 
elleemed  intheUkraine,  inWalachia,  Poland, 
and  Swreden  ;  but  we  have  no  particular 
accounts  of  their  excellencies  or  defedts. 

If  we  confult  the  ancients  on  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  horfes  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  we  learn,  that  the  Grecian  horfes, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Theflaly,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  excellent  for  war  ; 
that  thofe  of  Achaia  were  the  largeft  that 
were  known  ;  that  the  moft  beautiful  came 
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from  Egypt,  which  bred  great  numbers  ; 
that  the  horfes  of  Ethiopia  were  not  in 
efteem  from  the  heat  of  the  country  $  that 
Arabia  and  Africa  furnifhed  very  beautiful 
horfes,  and  very  fit  for  the  courfe  }  that 
thole  or  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Apulia, 
were  very  good  ;  that  in  Sicily,  Capadocia, 
Syria.  Armenia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  there 
were  excellent  horfes,  equally  efteemed 
for  their  fpeed  and  vigour  ;  that  thofe  of 
Sardinia  and  Corfica,  though  fmall,  were 
fpirited  and  courageous  ;  that  thofe  of 
Spa;n  refembled  the  Parthian  horfes,  in  be¬ 
ing  very  well  adapted  for  war ;  that  in 
Walachia  and  Tranfylvania,  there  were 
horfes  with  bufhy  tails,  and  manes  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  which,  neverthelefs, 
were  extremely  fwift  and  adive  ;  that  the 
Danifh  horfes  were  good  leapers ;  thofe  of 
Scandinavia,  though  little,  were  well  fha- 
ped,  and  poffeffed  of  great  agility  ^  that 
the  Flanders  breed  was  ftrong  ^  that  the 
Gaulifh  horfes  were  good  for  carrying 
burthens  ;  that  the  German  breeds  were 
fo  bad,  lb  diminutive,  and  ill  fhaped,  that 
no  ufe  could  be  made  of  them  ;  that  the 
Swifs  and  Hungarian  horfes  were  good  ; 
and,  lardy,  that  thofe  of  India  were  very 
diminutive  and  feeble. 

Such  are  the  different  accounts  wc  have 
of  the  various  races  of  horfes  in  different 

parts 
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parts  of  the  world.  I  have  hitherto  omit¬ 
ted  making  mention  of  one  particular  breed, 
more  excellent  than  any  that  either  the 
ancients  or  moderns  have  produced  ;  and 
that  is  our  own.  It  is  not  without  great 
afliduity,  and  unceafing  application,  that 
the  Englifh  horfes  are  now  become  fuperior 
tothofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  both 
for  fize,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  beauty. 
It  wTas  not  without  great  attention,  and 
repeated  trials  of  all  the  beft  horfes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  have 
been  thus  fuccefsful  in  improving  the  breed 
of  this  animal  ;  fo  that  the  Englifh  horfes 
are  now  capable  of  performing  what  no 
others  ever  could  attain  to.  By  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  feveral  kinds,  by  the  hap¬ 
py  difference  of  our  foils,  and  by  our  fu¬ 
perior  fkill  in  management,  we  have  brought 
this  animal  to  its  higheft  perfection.  An 
Englifh  horfe,  therefore,  is  now  knowTn  to 
excel  the  Arabian,  in  fize  and  fwiftnefs ; 
to  be  more  durable  than  the  Barb,  and 
more  hardy  than  the  Perfian.  An  or¬ 
dinary  racer  is  known  to  go  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  :  and  we  had 
one  inftance,  in  the  admirable  Childers, 
of  ftill  greater  rapidity.  He  has  been 
frequently  known  to  move  above  eighty- 

two 
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two  feet  and  an  half  in  a  fecond,  or  almoft 
a  mile  in  a  minute :  he  has  run  alfo  round 
the  courfe  of  Newmarket,  which  is  very 
little  lefs  than  four  miles,  in  fix  minutes 
and  forty  feconds.  But  what  is  furprizing, 
no  other  horfe  has  been  fince  found,  that 
ever  could  equal  him :  and  thofe  of  his 
breed  have  been  remarkably  deficient. 

However  this  be,  no  horfes  can  any  way 
equal  our  own,  either  in  point  of  fwiftnefs 
or  ftrength ',  and  thefe  are  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  our  horfemen  feem  chiefly  to  value. 
For  this  reafcn,  when  the  French,  or  other 
foreigners,  defcribe  our  breed,  they  all 
mention,  as  a  fault,  the  aukward  and 
ungainly  motion  of  our  horfes  ;  they  al¬ 
low  them  to  be  very  good  indeed,  but  they 
will  not  grant  them  an  eafy  or  an  elegant 
carriage.  *  But  thefe  writers  do  not  con- 
fider  that  this  feeming  want  of  grace  is 
entirely  the  refult  of  our  manner  of  break¬ 
ing  them.  We  confult  only  fpeed  and 
difpatch  in  this  animal’s  motions :  the 
French,  and  other  nations,  are  more  anxious 

. 

for  parade  and  fpirit.  For  this  reafon  we 
always  throw  our  horfes  forward,  while 
they  put  them  upon  their  haunches  ; 
we  give  them  an  eafy  fwift  gait  of 

going 


*  See  Button's  Account  of  our  Horfes. 
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going,  that  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground: 
they,  on  the  contrary,  throw  them  back, 
giving  them  a  more  fhewy  appearance  in¬ 
deed,  but  one  infinitely  lefs  ufeful.  The 
fault  of  our  manner  of  breaking  is,  that 
the  horfe  is  fometimes  apt  to  fall  forward  ; 
the  French  managed  horfe  never  falls  be¬ 
fore,  but  more  ufually  on  one  fide-,  and 
for  this  reafon,  the  rider  wears  ftiff  boots, 
to  guard  his  legs  againft  fuch  accidents. 
However,  it  would  be  a  very  eafy  matter 
to  give  our  horfes  all  that  grace  which  fo¬ 
reigners  are  fo  fond  of ;  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  take  from  their  fwiftnefs  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

But  in  what  degree  of  contempt  foever 
foreigners  might  formerly  have  held  our 
horfes,  they  have  for  fome  time  perceived 
their  error,  and  our  Englifh  hunters  are 
confidered  as  the  nobleft  and  the  moft  ufeful 
horfes  in  the  world.  Our  geldings  are, 
therefore,  fent  over  to  the  continent  in 
great  numbers,  and  fell  at  very  great  prices; 
as  for  our  mares  and  ftallions,  there  is  a 
law  prohibiting  their  exportation  ;  and  one 
fimilar  to  this,  obtained  even  as  early  as 
the  times  of  Athelftan,  who  prohibited 
their  exportation,  except  where  defigned  as 
prefents. 

Roger  de  Belegme,  created  earl  of  Shrewf- 
Vol.  II.  B  b  bury 
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bury  by  William  the  Conqueror,  *  is  the  firft 
who  is  recorded  to  have  made  attempts  to¬ 
wards  the  mending  our  native  breed.  He 
introduced  Spanifh  ftallions  into  his  eftate 
at  Powhland  in  Wales,  from  whieh  that 
part  of  the  country  was  for  many  ages  after 
famous  for  a  fwift  and  generous  race  of 
horfes  ;■  however,  at  that  time,  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs  were  more  regarded  than  beauty ; 
the  horfes  fhapes,  in  time  of  a&ion,  being 
entirely  hid  by  a  coat  of  armour,  which  the 
knights  then  ufually  put  upon  them,  either 
by  way  of  ornament  or  defence. 

The  number  of  our  horfes,  in  London 
alone,  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  is  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand.  How¬ 
ever,  long  after,  in  the  times  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  fup- 
ply  two  thoufand  horfes  to  form  our  cavalry. 
At  prefent,  the  former  numbers  feem  re¬ 
vived  ;  fo  that,  in  the  late  war,  wefurniilied 
out  above  thirteen  thoufand  horfemen  :  and 
could,  if  hard  pufhed,  fupply  above  four 
times  that  number.  How  far  this  great  en~ 
creafe  of  horfes  among  us  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  or  otherwife,  is  not  the  proper  bu- 
iinefs  of  the  prefent  page  to  difcufs ;  but 

certain 

*  Britifh  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  To  this  work  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  feveral  particulars  with  regard  to  the  native  am- 
sials  of  this  ifland. 


certain  it  is,  that  where  horfes  encreafe  in 
too  great  a  degree,  men  muft  diminish  pro¬ 
portionately  ;  as  that  food  which  goes  to 
fupply  the  one,  might  very  eafily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  nourifhment  to  ferve  the  other. 
But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fpeculating  too  re¬ 
motely,  to  argue  for  the  diminution  of 
their  numbers  upon  this  principle',  fince 
every  manufacture  we  export  into  other 
countries,  takes  up  room,  and  may  have 
occupied  that  place,  which,  in  a  ftate  of 
greater  fimplicity,  might  have  given  birth 
and  fubfiftence  to  mankind,  and  have  added 
to  population. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  as  we  have  been  at 
fuch  expence  and  trouble  to  procure  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breed  of  horfes,  it  is  not  now  to 
be  expeded  that  we  fhould  decline  the  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  it,  juft  when  in  our 
pofieffion.  It  may  be,  therefore,  the  moft 
prudent  meafure  in  our  legiilature,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  breed,  as  an  ufeful  branch  of 
commerce,  and  a  natural  defence  to  the 
country.  But  how  far  this  end  is  anfwered 
by  the  breeding  up  of  racers,  is  what  molt 
perfons,  verfed  in  this  fubjcCt,  are  very  apt 
to  qucftion.  They  affert,  that  the  running- 
horfe,  as  the  breed  has  been  for  a  long  time 
refined,  is  unfit  for  any  other  fervice  than 
that  of  the  courfe,  being  too  flight  either 

B  b  2  for 
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for  the  road,  the  chace,  or  the  combat ; 
and  his  joints  fo  delicately  united,  as  to 
render  him  fubjed  to  the  fmalleft  accidents. 
They*  therefore,  conclude,  that  lefs  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  racing,  would  be  a 
means  of  turning  us  from  breeding  rather 
for  fwiftnefs  than  ftrength  *  and  that  we 
ftiould  thus  be  again  famous  for  our  ftrong 
hunters,  which  they  fay  are  wearing  out 
from  among  us. 

How  far  this  may  be  fad,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine,  being  but  little 
verfed  in  a  fubjed  that  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  compafs  of  natural  hiftory. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  farther  expatiating  on 
this  well  known  animal’s  qualifications,  upon 
which  many  volumes  might  eafily  be  written, 
I  will  content  myfelf  with  juft  mentioning 
the  defeription  of  Camerarius,  in  which  he 
profeftes  to  unite  all  the  perfedions  which  an 
horfe  ought  to  be  poiTeired  of.  C4  It  muft, ? 
fays  he,  u  have  three  parts,  like  thofe  of  a 
woman-  the  breaft  muft  be  broad,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long  :  it  muft,  in 
three  things  refemble  a  lion ;  its  countenance 
muft  be  fierce,  its  courage  muft  be  great, 
and  its  fury  irrefiftible  :  it  muft  have  three 
things  belonging  to  the  fheep  ;  the  nofe, 
gentlenefs,  and  patience  :  it  muft  have  three 
of  a  deer  •  head,  leg,  and  fkin :  it  muft 
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have  three  of  a  wolf  5  throat,  neck,  and 
hearing  :  it  mull  have  three  of  a  fox  ;  car, 
tail,  and  trot :  three  of  a  ferpent;  memory, 
fight,  and  flexibility :  and,  laftly,  three  of 
an  hare  •  running,  walking,  and  perfeve- 
rance.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  XVL 
Of  the  Afs.  * 

/VlTHOUGH  this  animal  is  very  eafily 
diflinguifhed  from  the  horfe  at  firft  fight,  yet, 
upon  a  clofer  infpe&ion,  the  fimilitude  be¬ 
tween  them  is  very  ftriking.  They  have 
both  a  fimilar  outline  in  the  external  parts  ; 
the  fame  conformation  within.  One  would 
be  led,  from  the  great  refemblance  there  is 
between  them,  to  fuppofe  them  of  the  fame 
fpecies ;  and  that  the  afs  was  only  an  horfe 
degenerated  :  however,  they  are  perfedly 
diftind,  and  there  is  an  infeparable  line 
drawTn  between  them,  for  the  mule  they 
produce  is  barren.  This  feems  to  be  the 
barrier  between  every  fpecies  of  animals  ; 
this  keeps  them  afunder,  and  preferves  the 
unities  of  their  form.  If  the  mule,  or  the 
monfler  bred  between  two  animals,  whole 
form  nearly  approaches,  is  no  longer  fertile,  we 
may  then  conclude,  that  thefe  animals,  how¬ 
ever  refembling,  are  of  different  kinds.— Na¬ 
ture  has  providently  flopped  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  thefe  ill-formed  productions,  in  order  to  pre- 

ferve 


*  Many  parts  of  this  account  are  extradited  from  Daubenton 
and  Bufr'on  ;  which  »  mention  here,  to  avoid  troubling  the 
reader  with  a  multiplicity  of  quotations. 
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ferve  the  form  of  every  animal  unconta¬ 
minated  :  were  it  not  for  this,  the  races 
would  quickly  be  mixed  with  each  other  ; 
no  one  kind  would  preferve  its  original  per- 
fedion ;  every  creature  would  quickly  de¬ 
generate  ;  and  the  world  would  be  flocked 
with  imperfection  and  deformity. 

The  horfe  and  the  afs,  therefore,  though 
fo  nearly  approaching  in  form,  are  of  two 
diftind  kinds,  different  in  their  nature  ; 
and  were  there  but  one  of  each  kind,  both 
races  would  then  be  extinguifhed.  Their 
fhapes  and  their  habits  may,  indeed,  be 
very  nearly  alike  *,  but  there  is  fomething 
in  every  animal,  belide  its  conformation 
or  way  of  life,  that  determines  its  fpecific 
nature.  Thus  there  is  much  greater  re- 
femblance  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs, 
than  between  the  fheep  and  the  goat  •  and 
yet  the  latter  produce  an  animal  that  is  by 
no  means  barren,  but  which  quickly  repro¬ 
duces  an  offspring  refembling  the  fheep ; 
while  the  mule  of  the  former  is  marked  with 
certain  fferility.  The  goat  and  the  fheep 
may  be  therefore  faid  to  be  of  one  kind, 
although  fo  much  unlike  in  figure  ;  while 
the  horfe  and  the  afs  are  perfectly  diltind, 
though  fo  clofely  refembling.  It  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  faid  by  Ariftotle,  that  their  male 
is  fometimes  prolific ;  this,  however,  has 

not 
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not  been  confirmed  by  any  other  teftimony, 
although  there  hasdapfeo  a  period  of  near 
two  thoufand  years  to  colled;  the  evidence. 

But  what  tends  to  put  the  fubjed  out  of 
difpute  is,  that  the  two  animals  are  found 
in  a  date  of  nature,  entirely  different.  The 
onager,  or  wild  afs,  is  feen  in  ft  ill  greater 
abundance  than  the  wild  horfe;  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  kind  are  more  diftindly 

marked  than  in  thofe  of  the  tame  one.  Had 

* 

it  been  an  horfe  degenerated,  the  likenefs 
would  be  ftronger  between  them,  the  high¬ 
er  we  went  to  the  original  flock  from 
whence  both  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
fprung.  The  wild  animals  of  both  kind, 
would,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  refemble  each  other, 
much  more  than  thofe  of  the  tame  kind, 
upon  whom  art  has,  for  a  fucceflion  of  ages, 
been  exercifing  all  its  force,  and  producing 
ftrange  habits  and  new  alterations.  The 
contrary  however  obtains,  and  the  wild  afs 
is  even  more  afinine,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
it,  than  that  bred  in  a  ftate  of  domeftic 
fervitude ;  and  has  even  a  natural  averfion 
to  the  horfe,  as  the  reader  will  fhortly 
learn. 

The  wild  afs  has,  by  fome  writers,  been 
confounded  with  the  zebra,  but  very  im¬ 
properly,  for  they  are  of  a  very  different 
fpecieSo  The  wild  afs  is  not  ftreaked  like 

the 
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the  zebra,  nor  is  his  fhape  fo  beautiful  :  his 
figure  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  common  afs,  except  that  ~  he  is  of  a 
brighter  colour,  and  has  a  white  lift  run¬ 
ning  from  his  head  to  his  tail.  This  animal 
is  found  wild  in  many  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  particularly  in  that  of  Cerigo.  There 
are  many  wild  afles  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia 
and  INumidia,  that  run  with  fuch  amazing 
fwiftnefs,  that  fcarce  even  the  courfers  of 
the  country  can  overtake  them.  When 
they  fee  a  man,  they  fet  up  an  horrid  bray¬ 
ing,  and  ftop  fhort  all  together,  till  he  ap¬ 
proaches  near  them  ;  they  then,  as  if  by 
common  confent,  fly  off  with  great  fpeed  * 
and  it  is  upon  fuch  occafions  that  they 
generally  fall  into  the  traps  which  are  pre- 
vioully  prepared  to  catch  them.  The  na¬ 
tives  take  them  chiefly  upon  account  of  their 
flefh,  which  they  efteem  as  delicious  eat¬ 
ing  ;  and  for  their  fkins,  of  which  that 
kind  of  leather  is  made  wdiich  is  called  fha- 
green. 

Olearius  relates  that  the  monarch  of  Perfia 
invited  him  on  a  certain  day  to  be  prefent  at 
an  entertainment  of  a  very  peculiar  nature, 
which  w7as  exhibited  in  a  fmall  building  near 
the  palace,  refembling  a  theatre.  After  a 
collation  of  fruits  and  fweetmeats,  more 
than  thirty  of  thefc  wild  affes  wxre  driven 
into  the  area,  among  which  the  monarch 

difeharged 
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difcharged  feveral  fhot,  and  fome  arrows, 
and  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  fome  of 
the  reft  of  his  attendants.  The  affes,  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  wounded,  and  no  way  of 
efcaping,  inftantly  began  to  attack  each 
other,  biting  with  great  fiercenefs,  and 
braying  terribly.  In  this  manner  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  mutual  animofity,  while  the 
arrows  were  poured  in  from  above,  until 
they  were  all  killed  i  upon  which  they  were 
ordered  to  be  taken,  and  fent  to  the  king’s 
kitchen  at  Ifpahan.  The  Perfians  efteem 
the  flefh  of  this  animal  fo  highly,  that  its 
delicacy  is  even  become  a  proverb  among 
them.  What  may  be  the  tafte  of  the  wild 
afles  flefh,  we  are  unable  to  fay  ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  flefh  of  the  tame  afs  is  the 
worft  that  can  be  obtained,  being  dryer,  more 
tought  and  moredifagreeable  than  even  horfe- 
flefh.  Galen  even  fays  that  it  is  very  unwhol- 
fome.  Yet  we  fhould  not  judge  haftilyupon  the 
different  taftes  of  different  people,  in  the  pre- 
ference  they  give  to  certain  meats.  The  cli¬ 
mate  produces  very  great  changes  in  the  ten* 
dernefs  and  the  favour  of  feveral  viands :  that 
beef,  for  inftance,  which  is  fo  juicy  and  good 
in  England,  is  extremelytough  and  dry  when 
killed  under  the  line  ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
pork  which  is  with  us  fo  unpalatable  in 
fummer,  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  where 
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it  is  always  hotter  than  here,  is  the  fineft 
eating  they  have,  and  much  preferable  to 
any  hog’s  flefh  in  Europe. 

The  afs,  like  the  horfe,  was  originally 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  afterwards  by  other  nations.  That 
country  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  race  of  animals  ;  and, 
where  they  have  run  wild,  they  have 
multiplied  in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  fome 
places  they  are  become  a  nuifance.  *  In 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the  owners  of  the 
grounds  where  they  are  bred,  fuffer  all  per- 
fons  to  take  away  as  many  as  they  can,  on 
paying  a  fmall  acknowledgment,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  days  their  fport  lafts. 
They  catch  them  in  the  following  manner. 
A  number  of  perfons  go  on  horfcback,  and 
are  attended  by  Indians  on  foot :  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  proper  places,  they  form  a  circle 
in  order  to  drive  them  into  fome  valley  • 
where,  at  full  fpeed,  they  throw  the  noofc, 
and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  Thofe 
creatures,  finding  themfelves  inclofed,  make 
very  furious  efforts  to  e  cape ;  and,  if  only 
one  forces  his  way  through,  they  all  follow 
with  an  irrefiffible  impetuofity.  However, 
when  noofed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down 
and  fecure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave 

them 

*  Ulloa,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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them  till  the  chace  is  over.  Then,  in  order 
to  bring  them  away  with  greater  facility., 
they  pair  them  with  tame  beafts  of  the  fame 
kind  y  but  this  is  not  eafily  performed,  for 
they  are  fo  remarkably  fierce  that  they  often 
hurt  the  perfons  who  undertake  to  manage 
them.  They  have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes, 
and  neither  declivities  nor  precipices  can 
retard  their  career.  When  attacked,  they 
defend  themfelves  with  their  heels  and 
mouth  with  fuch  activity,  that,  without 
flackening  their  pace,  they  often  maim 
their  purfuers.  But  the  moft  remarkable 
property  in  thefe  creatures  is,  that  after 
carrying  their  firft  load,  their  celerity  leaves 
them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  loft,  and 
they  foon  contract  the  ftupid  look  and  dull- 
nets  peculiar  to  the  afinine  fpecies.  It  is 
alfo  obfervable,  that  thefe  creatures  will 
not  permit  an  horfe  to  live  among  them. 
They  always  feed  together;  and,  if  an 
horfe  happens  to  ftray  into  the  place  where 
they  graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him  ;  and, 
without  giving  him  the  liberty  of  flying, 
they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him 
dead  upon  the  fpot. 

Such  is  this  animal  in  its  natural  ftate,  fwift, 
fierce,  and  formidable  ;  but,  in  his  ftate  of 
tamenefs,  the  afs  prefents  a  very  different  pic¬ 
ture  ;  the  moment  his  native  liberty  is  repreffed, 

he 
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he  feems  entirely  to  give  up  all  claims 
to  freedom  ;  and  he  affumes  a  patience 
and  fubmiflion  even  humbler  than  his  iitua- 
tion.  He  is,  in  a  ftate  of  tamenefs,  the 
mod  gentle  and  quiet  of  all  animals.  He 
fuffers  with  conftancy,  and,  perhaps,  with 
courage,  all  the  ill  treatment  that  cruelty 
and  caprice  are  plealed  to  inflict.  He  is 
temperate  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  his  provifion.  He  is  con¬ 
tented  with  the  mod  negleCted  weeds ; 
and  makes  his  humble  repaft  upon  what  the 
horfe  and  other  animals  leave  behind.  If 
he  gives  the  preference  to  any  vegetable,  it 
is  to  the  plantane  ;  for  which  he  is  often 
feen  to  neglect  every  other  herb  in  the 
pafture  :  but  he  is  chiefly  delicate  with 
refpedt  to  his  water  •  he  drinks  only  at 
the  clearefl:  brooks,  and  chiefly  thofe  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed.  He  drinks 
as  foberly  as  he  eats ;  and  never,  like  the 
horfe,  dips  his  nofe  into  the  ftream.  As 
he  is  feldom  laddled,  he  frequently  rolls 
himfelf  upon  the  grafs  ;  and  lies  down, 
for  this  purpofe,  as  often  as  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity,  without  minding  what  becomes 

of  his  burthen.  He  never  rolls,  like  the 
#  7 

horfe,  in  the  mud  j  he  even  fears  to  wet 
his  feet  5  and  turns  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
the  dirty  parts  of  a  road. 
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When  very  young,  the  afs  is  fprightlyv 
and  even  tolerably  handfome  ;  but  he  foon 
lofes  thefe  qualifications,  either  by  age  or 
bad  treatment,  and  he  becomes  flow,  ftu- 
pid,  and  headftrong.  He  feems  to  fhew 
no  ardour,  except  for  the  female,  having 
been  often  known  to  die  after  the  covering. 
The  fhe-afs  is  not  lefs  fond  of  her  young 
than  the  male  is  of  her  ;  and  we  are  aflured 
that  fhe  will  crofs  fire  and  water  to  protedf, 
or  rejoin  it.  This  animal  is  fometimes  not 
lefs  attached  to  its  owner  ;  by  whom  he 
is  too  often  abufed.  He  fcents  him  at  a 
diftance,  and  diftinguifhes  him  from  others 
in  a  crowd  ;  he  knows  the  ways  he  has 
pafled,  and  the  places  where  he  inhabits. 

When  over-loaded,  the  afs  fhews  the  in- 
juftice  of  his  matter,  by  hanging  down  his 
head  and  lowering  his  ears  ;  when  he  is 
too  hard  prefled,  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
draws  back  his  lips  in  a  very  difagreeable 
manner.  If  his  eyes  are  covered,  he  will 
not  ftir  a  ftep  ;  and,  if  he  is  laid  down 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  eye  is  covered 
with  the  grafs  while  the  other  is  hidden 
with  a  ftone,  or  whatever  is  next  at  hand, 
he  will  continue  fixed  in  the  fame  fituation, 
and  will  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  rife  to 
free  himfelf  from  thofe  flight  impediments. 
He  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  an  horfe  • 

but. 
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but,  although  he  fets  out  very  freely  at 
firft,  yet  he  is  foon  tired  ;  and  then  no 
beating  will  make  him  mend  his  pace.  It  is 
in  vain  that  his  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his 
whip  or  his  cudgel  ;  the  poor  little  animal 
bears  it  all  with  patience,  and  without  a 
groan  }  and,  confcious  of  his  own  imbe¬ 
cility,  does  not  offer  even  to  move. 

Notwithftanding  the  ftupid  heavinefs  of 
his  air,  he  may  be  educated  with  as  much 
eafe  as  any  other  animal,  and  feveral  have 
been  brought  up  to  perform,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  as  a  (hew.  In  general,  however,  the 
poor  animal  is  entirely  neglected.  Man 
defpifes  this  humble  ufeful  creature,  whofe 
efforts  are  exerted  to  pleafe  him,  and  whofe 
fervices  are  too  cheaply  purchafed.  The 
horfe  is  the  only  favourite,  and  upon  him 
alone  all  expence  and  labour  are  bellowed. 
He  is  fed,  attended,  and  ftabled,  while 
the  afs  is  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
lowed:  ruftics,  or  even  to  the  fport  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  indead  of  gaining  by  the  leffons 
he  receives,  is  always  a  lofer.  He  is  con¬ 
ducted  along  by  blows  ;  he  is  infulted 
by  unneceffary  ftripes  ;  he  is  overloaded 
by  the  lazy  •  and,  being  generally  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  poor,  he  fhares  with  them  in 
their  wants  and  their  diftreffes.  Thus  this 
faithful  animal,  which,  were  there  no 

horfes, 
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horfes,  would  be  the  firft  of  the  quadra- 
pede  kind  in  our  efteem,  is  now  confidered 
as  nothing  ;  his  properties  and  qualifications 
being  found  in  an  higher  degree  elfewhere, 
he  is  entirely  difregarded  ;  and,  from  be¬ 
ing  the  fecond,  he  is  degraded  into  one  or 
the  moft  ufelefs  of  the  domeftic  quadra- 

For  this  reafon,  very  little  care  has  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed  ;  it  is  fuffered 
to  degenerate  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  of 
all  other  animals  this  alone  is  rendered 
feebler  and  more  diminutive,  by  being  in  a 
flate  of  domeftic  fervitude.  The  horfe,  the 
cow,  and  the  fheep,  are  rendered  larger 
by  the  affiduity  of  man  ;  the  afs  is  fuffered 
to  dwindle  every  generation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  England,  where  it  is  probable  that, 
but  for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  its  milk, 
the  wThole  fpecies  would  have  ere  now  been 
extinguifhed.  Neverthelefs,  we  have  good 
reafons  to  believe  that,  were  the  fame  care 
beftowed  on  the  afs  that  is  fpent  upon  the 
horfe,  were  the  fame  induftry-ufed  in  crofs- 
ing  the  breed  and  improving  it,  we  fhould 
fee  the  afs  become  from  his  prefen t  mean 
flate,  a  very  portly  and  ferviceable  animal  ; 
we  ihould  find  him  rival  the  horfe  in  fome 
of  his  perfections,  and  exceed  him  in 
others.  The  afs,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  flrong- 
er  than  the  horfe*  he  is  more  fure  footed 
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alio ;  and,  though  more  flow  in  his  moti¬ 
ons,  he  is  much  lefs  apt  to  ftart  out  of  the 
way. 

The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe, 
feem  alone  to  be  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  afs.  They  take  all  proper  precautions 
to  improve  the  breed  ;  and  I  have  feen  a 
jack-afs,  from  that  country,  above  fifteen 
hands  high.  This  animal,  however,  feems 
originally  a  native  of  Arabia.  A  warm 
climate  is  known  to  produce  the  largeft  and 
the  beft  }  their  fize  and  lpirit  decline  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  advance  into  colder  regions. 

Though  now  fo  common  in  all  parts  of 
England,  the  afs  was  entirely  loft  amongft 
us  during  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth. 
Holingfhed  informs  us  that  our  land  did 
yield  no  afles.  *  However,  there  are  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  being  common  in  England 
before  that  time.  In  Sweden,  they  are  at 
prefent  a  fort  of  rarity  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
by  the  laft  hiftory  of  Norway  that  they  have 
yet  reached  that  country.  It  is  in  the  hot¬ 
ter  climates  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
original  of  this  ferviceable  creature.  In 
Guinea,  they  are  larger  and  more  beautiful 
then  even  the  horfes  of  the  fame  country. 
In  Perfia,  they  have  two  kinds  •  one  of 
Vol.  FI.  Cc  which 
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which  is  ufed  for  burthens,  being  flow  and 
heavy  ;  the  other,  which  is  kept  for  the 
faddle,  being  fmooth,  fiately,  and  nimble. 
They  are  managed  as  horfes,  only  that  the 
rider  fits  nearer  the  crupper,  and  they  are 
taught  to  amble  like  them.  They  generally 
cleave  their  noftrils  to  give  them  more  room 
for  breathing,  and  many  of  thefe  are  fold 
for  forty  or  fifty  pounds. 

The  afs  is  a  much  more  healthy  animal 
than  the  horfe,  and  liable  to  fewer  difeafes. 
Of  all  animals  covered  with  hair,  he  is  the 
leaf!  fubjedt  to  vermin,  for  he  has  no  lice, 
probably  owing  to  the  drynefs  and  the  hard- 
nefs  of  his  fkin.  Like  the  horfe,  he  is  three 
or  four  years  in  coming  to  perfection  ;  he 
lives  till  twenty  or  twenty-five  •  fleeps  much 
lefs  than  the  horfe  •  and  never  lies  down 
for  that  purpofe,  unlefs  very  much  tired. 
The  fhe-afs  goes  above  eleven  months  with 
young,  and  never  brings  forth  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  The  mule  may  be  engen¬ 
dered  either  between  an  horfe  or  a  fhe-afs, 
or  between  a  jack  -afs  and  a  mare.  The 
latter  breed  is  every  way  preferable,  being 
larger,  ftronger,  and  better  fhaped.  It  is 
not  yet  well  known  whether  the  animal 
called  the  Gimerro  be  one  of  thefe  kinds ; 
or,  as  is  aflerted,  bred  between  the  afs  and 

the 
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the  bull.  While  naturalifts  affirm  the  im- 
poffibility  of  this  mixture,  the  natives  of 
the  Alpine  countries,  where  this  animal  is 
bred,  as  ftrongly  infill  upon  its  reality.  The 
common  mule  is  very  healthy,  and  will  live 
above  thirty  years,  being  found  very  fer- 
viceable  in  carrying  burthens,  particularly 
in  mountainous  and  flony  places,  where 
horfes  are  not  fo  fure  footed.  The  lize  and 
ftrength  of  our  affes  is  at  prelent  greatly 
improved  by  the  importation  of  Spaniffi 
jack-affes  ;  and  it  is  probable  we  may  come 
in  time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  breeding 
them,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give 
fifty  or  fixty  guineas  for  a  mule  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  fome  mountainous  countries,  the 
inhabitants  cannot  well  do  without  them. 
Their  manner  of  going  down  the  precipices 
of  the  Alps,  or  the  Andes,  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  and  with  it  we  will  conclude  their 
hiftory.  In  thefe  paftages,  on  one  fide,  are 
fteep  eminences,  and,  on  the  other,  fright¬ 
ful  abyftes ;  and,  as  they  generally  follow 
the  direction  of  the  mountain,  the  road, 
inftead  of  lying  in  a  level,  forms  at  every 
little  diftance  fteep  declivities,  of  feveral 
hundred  yards  downward.  Thefe  can  only 
be  defeended  by  mules ;  and  the  animal  it- 
felf  feems  fenfible  of  the  danger,  and  the 
caution  that  is  to  be  ufed  in  fuch  defeents. 

C  c  2  When 
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When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  thefe 
defcents,  they  flop  of  themfelves,  without 
being  checked  by  the  rider;  and,  if  he  in¬ 
advertently  attempts  to  fpur  them  on,  they 
continue  immoveable.  They  feem  all  this 
time  ruminating  on  the  danger  that  lies  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  preparing  themfelves  for  the 
encounter.  They  not  only  attentively  view 
the  road,  but  tremble  and  fnort  at  the  dan¬ 
ger.  Having  prepared  for  the  defcent,  they 
place  their  fore-feet  in  a  pofture,  as  if  they 
were  flopping  themfelves  ;  they  then  alfo 
put  their  hinder  feet  together,  but  a  little 
forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  down. 
In  this  attitude,  having  taken  as  it  were  a 
furvey  of  the  road,  they  flide  down  with 
the  fwiftnefs  of  a  meteor.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  him- 
felf  faft  on  the  faddle,  without  checking  the 
rein,  for  the  leaft  motion  is  fufficient  to  dis¬ 
order  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule ;  in  which 
cafe  they  both  unavoidably  perifh.  But 
their  addrefs,  in  this  rapid  defcent,  is  truly 
wonderful  ;  for,  in  their  fwiftefl  motion, 
when  they  feem  to  have  loft  all  government 
of  themfelves,  they  follow  exa&ly  the  dif¬ 
ferent  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had 
previoufly  fettled  in  their  minds  the  route 

they 
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they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  pre¬ 
caution  for  their  fafety.  In  this  journey, 
the  natives,  who  are  placed  along  the  Tides 
of  the  mountains,  and  hold  by  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  animate  the  beads  with  fhouts, 
and  encourage  them  to  perfeverance.  Some 
mules,  after  being  long  ufed  to  thefe  jour¬ 
neys,  acquire  a  kind  of  reputation  for  their 
fafety  and  fkill  ;  and  their  value  rifes  in 
proportion  to  their  fame.  * 

*  Ulloa,  vol.  i. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Zebra. 

1  H  E  R  E  are  but  three  animals  of  the 
horfe  kind.  The  horfe,  which  is  the  moft 
ftately  and  courageous  ;  the  afs,  which  is 
the  moft  patient  and  humble  ;  and  the 
zebra,  which  is  the  moft  beautiful,  but  at 
the  fame  time  the  wildeft  animal  in  nature. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  regularity 
of  this  creature’s  colour,  or  the  luftrous 
fmoothnefs  of  its  fkin ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  timid  or  more 
untameable. 

It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Africa ;  and  there  are  whole  herds  of 
them  often  feen  feeding  in  thofe  extenfive 
plains  that  lie  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  However,  their  watchfulnefs  is 
fuch,  that  they  will  fuffer  nothing  to  come 
near  them  ;  and  their  fwiftnefs  fo  great, 
that  they  readily  leave  every  purfuer  far  be¬ 
hind.  The  zebra,  in  fhape,  rather  refembles 
the  mule,  than  the  horfe,  or  the  afs.  It  is  ra¬ 
ther  iefs  than  the  former,  and  yet  larger  than 
the  la  tter.  Its  ears  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
the  afs,  and  yet  not  fo  fmall  as  in  the  horfe 
kind.  Like  the  afs,  its  head  is  large,  its  back 
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ftraight,  its  legs  finely  placed,  and  its  tail 
tufted  at  the  end;  like  the  horfe,  its  {kin 
is  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  its  hind  quarters 
round  and  flefhy.  But  its  greateft  beauty 
lies  in  the  amazing  regularity  and  elegance 
of  its  colours.  In  the  male,  they  are  white 
and  brown  ;  in  the  female,  white  and 
black.  Thefe  colours  are  difpofed  in  al¬ 
ternate  ftripes  over  the  whole  body,  and 
with  fuch  exadnefs  and  fymmetry,  that 
one  would  think  Nature  had  employed  the 
rule  and  compafs  to  paint  them.  Thefe 
ftripes,  which,  like  fo  many  ribbands,  are 
laid  all  over  its  body,  are  narrow,  parallel, 
and  exadly  feparated  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  here  as  in  other  party  coloured  ani¬ 
mals,  where  the  tints  are  blended  into 
each  other ;  every  ftripe  here  is  perfedly 
diftindt,  and  preferves  its  colour  round  the 
body,  or  the  limb,  without  any  diminuti¬ 
on.  In  this  manner  are  the  head,  the 
body,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the 
tail  and  the  ears  beautifully  ftreaked,  fo 
that  at  a  little  diftance  one  would  be  apt 
to  fuppofe  that  the  animal  was  drefied  out 
by  art,  and  not  thus  admirably  adorned  by 

nature. 

In  the  male  Zebra,  the  head  is  ftriped 
with  fine  bands  of  black  and  white,  which 
in  a  manner  center  in  the  forehead.  The 

ears  are  variegated  with  a  white  and  dufky 

brown. 
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brown.  The  neck  has  broad  ftripes  of  the 
fame  dark  brown,  running  round  it,  leaving 
narrow  white  ftripes  between.  The  body 
is  ftriped  alfo  acrofs  the  back  with  broad 
bands,  leaving  narrower  fpaces  of  white 
between  them,  and  ending  in  points  at  the 
lides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  except 
a  black  line  pe&inated  on  each  fide,  reach¬ 
ing  from  between  the  fore-legs,  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its  length. 
There  is  a  line  of  feparation  between  the 
trunk  of  the  body  and  the  hinder  quarters, 
on  each  fide  •  behind  which,  on  the  rump, 
is  a  plat  of  narrow  ftripes,  joined  together, 
by  a  ftripe  down  the  middle,  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  colours  are  different  in  the 
female ;  and  in  none  the  ftripes  feem  en¬ 
tirely  to  agree  in  form,  but  in  all  they 
are  equally  diftind;  the  hair  equally  fmooth 
and  fine  •  the  white  fhining  and  unmix¬ 
ed;  and  the  black,  or  brown,  thick  and 
luftrous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that 
it  feems  by  nature  fitted  to  fatisfy  the  pride 
and  the  pleafure  of  man  ;  and  formed  to 
be  taken  into  his  fervice.  Hitherto,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  to  have  difdained  fervitude, 
and  neither  force  nor  kindnefs  have  been 
able  to  wean  it  from  its  native  independence 
and  ferocity,.  But  this  wildnefs  might,  per¬ 
haps. 
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haps,  in  time,  be  furmounted  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  when  firft 
taken  from  the  foreft,  were  equally  obfti- 
nate,  fierce,  and  unmanageable.  Mr.  Buffon 
informs  us,  that  the  Zebra,  from  which 
he  took  his  defcription,  could  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  mattered,  notwithttanding  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  which  were  tried  to  tame  it.  They 
continued,  indeed  to  mount  it,  but  then 
with  fuch  precautions  as  evidently  fhewed 
its  fiercenefs,  for  two  men  were  obliged  to 
hold  the  reins,  while  the  third  ventured 
upon  its  back  ;  and  even  then  it  attempted 
to  kick  whenever  it  perceived  any  perfon 
approaching.  That  which  is  now  in  the 
Opeen’s  menagerie,  at  Buckingham-Gate, 
is  even  more  vicious  than  the  former;  and 
the  keeper  who  fhews  it  takes  care  to  in¬ 
form  the  fpe&ators  of  its  ungovernable  na¬ 
ture.  Upon  my  attempting  to  approach,  it 
feemed  quite  terrified,  and  was  preparing 
to  kick,  appearing  as  wild  as  if  juft  caught, 
although  taken  extremely  young,  and  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  indulgence.  Yet  ftill  it  is 
moft  probable  that  this  animal,  by  time 
and  attiduity,  could  be  brought  under  fub- 
jecftion.  As  it  refembles  the  horfe  in  form, 
without  all  doubt  it  has  a  fimilitude  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  only  requires  the  efforts  of  an 
induftrious  and  fkilful  nation,  to  be  added 

to 
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to  the  number  of  our  domeftics.  It  is  not 
now  known  what  were  the  pains  and  the 
dangers  which  were  firft  undergone  to  re¬ 
claim  the  breed  of  horfes  from  favage  fe¬ 
rocity  ;  thefe,  no  doubt,  made  an  equal 
oppofition ;  but,  by  being  oppofed,  by  an 
induftrious  and  enterprizing  race  of  man¬ 
kind,  their  fpirit  was  at  laft  fubdued,  and 
their  freedom  reftrained.  It  is  otherwife 
with  regard  to  the  Zebra ;  it  is  the  native 
of  countries  where  the  human  inhabitants 
are  but  little  raifed  above  the  quadrupede. 
The  natives  of  Angola,  or  CafFraria,  have 
no  other  idea  of  advantage  from  horfes,  but 
as  they  are  good  for  food  5  neither  the  fine 
ftature  of  the  Arabian  courfer,  nor  the  de¬ 
licate  colourings  of  the  Zebra,  have  any 
allurements  to  a  race  of  people,  who  only 
confider  the  quantity  of  flefh,  and  not  its 
conformation.  The  delicacy  of  the  Zebra’s 
fhape,  or  the  painted  elegance  of  its  form, 
are  no  more  regarded  by  fuch,  than  by 
the  lion  that  makes  it  his  prey.  For  this 
reafon,  therefore,  the  Zebra  may  hitherto 
have  continued  wild,  becaufe  it  is  the  na¬ 
tive  of  a  country  where  there  have  been  no 
fucceliive  efforts  made  to  reclaim  it.  All 
purfuits  that  have  been  hitherto  infiituted 
againft  it,  were  rather  againft  its  life  than  its 
liberty;  the  animal  has  thus  been  long  taught 
to  confider  man  as  its  moft  mortal  enemy,  and 
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it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  refufes  to 
yield  obedience  where  it  has  fo  feldom  ex¬ 
perienced  mercy.  There  is  a  kind  of  know  • 
ledge  in  all  animals,  that  I  have  often  con- 
lidered  with  amazement  ;  which  is,  that 
they  feem  perledly  to  know  their  enemies, 
and  to  avoid  them.  InfiinT,  indeed,  may 
teach  the  deer  to  fly  from  the  lion  •  or  the 
moufe  to  avoid  the  cat  :  but  what  is  the 
principle  that  teaches  the  dog  to  attack  the 
dog-butcher  wherever  he  fees  him  ?  In 
China,  where  the  killing  and  drefling  dogs 
is  a  trade,  whenever  one  of  thefe  people 
move  out,  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  or 
the  ftreet,  are  fure  to  be  after  him.  This  I 
fhould  hardly  have  believed,  but  that  I  have 
feen  more  than  one  inftance  of  it  among 
ourfelves.  I  have  feen  a  poor  fellow  who 
made  a  practice  of  dealing  and  killing  dogs 
for  their  ikins,  purfued  hue  and  cry  for 
three  or  four  flreets  together,  by  all  the 
bolder  breed  of  dogs,  while  the  weaker 
flew  from  his  pre fence  with  affright.  How 
thefe  animals  could  thus  find  out  their 
enemy,  and  purfue  him,  appears  I  own 
unacccountable,  but  fuch  is  the  fadl  •  and 
it  not  only  obtains  in  dogs,  but  in  feve- 
ral  other  animals,  though  perhaps  to  a  lefs 
degree;  This  very  probably  may  have 
been,  in  fome  meafure,  a  caufe  that  has 

hitherto 
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hitherto  kept  the  zebra  in  its  ftate  of  natu¬ 
ral  wildnefs  ;  and  in  which  it  may  continue, 
till  kinder  treatment  fhall  have  reconciled  it 
to  its  purfuers. 

It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  as  a  more 
civilized  people  are  now  placed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  is  the  chief  place 
where  this  animal  is  found,  that  we  may 
have  them  tamed  and  rendered  ferviceable. 
Nor  is  its  extraordinary  beauty  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  we  have  for  wifhing  this  animal  among 
the  number  of  our  dependents  :  its  fwiftnefs 
is  faid  to  furpafs  that  of  all  others  ^  fo  that 
the  Ipeed  of  a  zebra  is  become  a  proverb 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  It 
ftands  better  upon  its  legs  alfo  than  an  horfe; 
and  is  confequently  ftronger  in  proportion* 
Thus,  if  by  proper  care  we  improved  the 
breed,  as  we  have  in  other  inftances,  we 
fhould  probably  in  time  to  come  have  a 
race  as  large  as  the  horfe,  as  fleet,  as  ftrong, 
and  much  more  beautiful. 

The  zebra,  as  was  laid,  is  chiefly  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  ;  and, 
as  we  are  allured  by  Lopez,  in  feveral 
provinces  alfo  of  Barbary.  In  thofe  bound- 
lefs  forefts  it  has  nothing  to  reftrain  its 
liberty  ;  it  is  too  fhy  to  be  caught  in  traps, 
and  therefore  feldom  taken  alive.  It  would 

feem, 
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feem,  therefore,  that  none  of  them  have 
ever  been  brought  into  Europe,  that  were 
caught  fufficiently  young,  fo  as  to  be  un- 
tin&ured  by  their  original  ftate  of  wild- 
nefs.  The  Portuguefe,  indeed,  pretend 
that  they  have  been  able  to  tame  them,  and 
that  they  have  fent  four  from  Africa  to 
Lifbon,  which  were  fo  far  brought  under  as 
to  draw  the  king’s  coach  ;  *  they  add,  that 
the  perfon  who  fent  them  over,  had  the 
office  of  notary  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
reward,  which  was  to  remain  to  him  and  his 
pofterity  for  ever  :  but  I  do  not  find  this 
confirmed  by  any  perfon  who  fays  he  faw 
them.  Of  thofe  which  were  fent  to  Rrafil, 
not  one  could  be  tamed 3  they  would  per¬ 
mit  one  man  only  to  approach  them  ;  they 
were  tied  up  very  fhort  ;  and  one  of  them, 
which  had  by  fome  means  got  loofe,  actual¬ 
ly  killed  his  groom,  having  bitten  him  to 
death  •f\  Notwithftanding  this,  I  believe, 
were  the  zebra  taken  up  fufficiently  young, 
and  properly  treated,  it  might  be  rendered  as 
tame  as  any  other  animal  ;  and  Merolla, 
who  faw  many  of  them,  afferts,  that  when 
tamed,  which  he  fpeaks  of  as  being  com¬ 
mon  enough,  they  are  not  lefs  eftimable 
for  their  fwiftnefs  than  their  beauty. 

This 
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This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  Alia,  or  America,  is  neverthe- 
lefs  very  eafily  fed.  That  which  came  over 
into  England  fome  years  ago,  would  eat 
almoft  any  thing,  fuch  as  bread,  meat,  and 
tobacco  •  that  which  is  now  among  us, 
fubfifts  entirely  upon  hay.  As  it  fo  nearly 
refembles  the  horfe  and  the  afs  in  ftrudture, 
fo  it  probably  brings  forth  annually  as  they 
do.  The  noife  they  make  is  neither  like 
that  of  an  horfe  or  an  afs,  but  more  re- 
fembling  the  confufed  barking  of  a  maftiff 
dog.  In  the  two  which  I  law,  there  was  a 
circumftance  that  feems  to  have  efcaped 
naturahfts  ;  which  is,  that  the  fkin  hangs 
loofe  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck,  in  a 
kind  of  dewlap,  which  takes  away  much 
from  the  general  beauty.  But  whether  this 
be  a  natural  or  accidental  blemifh,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

Thefe  animals  are  often  fent  as  prefents 
to  the  princes  of  the  eaft.  We  are  told, 
that  one  of  the  governors  of  Batavia  gave  a 
zebra,  which  had  been  fent  to  him  from 
Africa,  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  for  which 
he  received  as  an  equivalent  for  the  compa¬ 
ny,  a  prefent,  to  the  value  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  crowns.  *  Teller  alfo  relates,  that  the 

great  Mogul  gave  two  thoufand  ducats 

for 
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for  one  of  them.  And  it  is  frequent  with 
the  African  ambafladors  to  the  court  of 
Conftantinople,  to  bring  fome  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  with  them,  as  prefents  for  the  Grand 
Seignior. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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